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MEMOIR OF PRESIDENT WITHERSPOON. 


Dr. Witnersroon was descended from a respectable parentage, which 
had long possessed a considerable landed property in the east of Scotland. 
His father was minister of the parish of Yester, a few miles from Edin- 
burgh. He was lineally descended from John Knox. He was born on 
the 5th of February, 1722. His father was eminent for his piety, his love 
of literature, and for a habit of extreme accuracy in all his writings and 
discourses. ‘This example contributed not a little to form in his son those 
habits of taste, accuracy and simplicity, for which he was distinguished 
through life. He was sent at an early age tothe public school at Had- 
dington, his father sparing no pains nor expense in his education. ‘There 
he acquired reputation for assiduity in his studies, sound judgment, and 
quick and clear conceptions. At the age of fourteen, he joined the 
university of Edinburgh. Here he continued, attending the lectures of 
the different professors in the various branches of learning, with much 
credit and advantage to himself, until the age of twenty-one, when he was 
licensed to preach the gospel. He acquired a high character for taste im 
sacred criticism, and for precision of ideas, and perspicuity of expression. 

Immediately on his leaving the university, he was invited to be assistant 
minister to his father, with the right of succession to the charge. But he 
chose rather to accept an invitation from the parish of Beith in the west of 
Scotland. Here he was ordained to the work of the ministry, with the 
universal acquiescence, and even fervent attachment of his people. His 
character as a preacher, and his assiduous labors as a pastor, rendered him 
very acceptable and popular. From Beith, he was transferred, after a few 
years, to Paisley, a large and flourishing manufacturing town. During his 
residence in Paisley, he was invited to assume the charge of a numerous 
congregation in Dublin. He was also called to Dundee in Scotland, and 
Rotterdam in Holland. No considerations, however, could induce him 
to leave the sphere of his usefulness at Paisley. 

On the 19th of November, 1766, Dr. Witherspoon was unanimously 
chosen president of the college of New Jersey. This appointment was 
not at first accepted. Such representations of the state of the college had 
been made in Scotland, as were calculated to induce Dr. Witherspoon to 
decline the presidency, until his misapprehensions were removed by an 
agent of the board. He was, however, induced in the final decision, to 
decline his first appointment not in consequence of the misrepresentations 
in question, but from the reluctance of Mrs. Witherspoon to leave her 
native country. She was afterwards perfectly reconciled to the idea of his 
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removal, and with the affection and piety for which she was eminently 
distinguished, cheerfully accompanied her husband to a foreign country, 
with no expectation of ever returning to “ the land of her fathers’ 
sepulchres.”’ 

The second application to Dr. Witherspoon by the trustees of the college 
was successlul. Warmly urged by friends whose judgment he most re- 
spected, and whose friendship he most esteemed, and hoping that he might 
repay his sacrifices by greater usefulness to the cause of the Redeemer, 
and to the interests of learning in this new world, and knowing that the 
college had been consecrated from its foundation to those great objects to 
which he had devoted his life, he finally consented to cross the ocean, and 
assume his new and important trusts.* 

Dr. Witherspoon arrived in this country in August, 1768, and on the 
17th of that month, he was inaugurated. He was the sixth president of 
the college from its foundation in 1746. His predecessors, Dickinson, 
Burr, Edwards, Davies, and Finley, were deservedly celebrated for their 
genius, learning, and piety. The fame of his literary character, which 
had preceded him to this country, brought a great accession of students to 
the institution. This influence was increased by the circumstance of his 
being a foreigner; but his reputation was widely extended, and he enjoyed 
an additional advantage by introducing the more recent improvements in 
the system of education. At the period of Dr. Witherspoon’s accession, 
the college had never enjoyed any resources from the State, but was 
entirely dependent on private liberality and zeal. The reputation of Dr. 
Witherspoon excited fresh generosity in the public, and his personal ex- 
ertions which extended from Massachusetts to Virginia, rapidly augmented 
its finances, and placed them in a flourishing condition. The principal 
advantages, however, which it derived, were from his extensive knowledge, 
his mode of government, his example as a model of good writing, and the 
tone which he gave to the literary exercises of the college. He endeavored 
to establish the system of education upon the most extensive basis that the 
finances of the college would permit. The course of instruction pre- 
viously, had been rather limited ; and its metaphysics and philosophy 
somewhat tinctured with the dry and uninstructive forms of the schools. 
This, however, was not to be imputed as a defect, to the excellent men 
who had previously presided over the institution ; it arose rather from the 
recent origin of the country, the imperfection of its social condition, and 
from the taste of the age ;—some of the British universities not being 
emancipated for a long time after from the bondage to forms. Since his 
presidency, mathematical science received an extension that was not 
known before in the American colleges. He was the first individual who 
made known in this country the principles of the philosophy which Dr. 
Reid afterwards taught. He laid the foundation of a course of history in 
the college, while the principles of taste and of good writing were happily 
explained by him and exemplified in his practice. “The style of 
learning,” says the Rev. Dr. Rodgers, ‘ has been changed by him.  Lit- 
erary inquiries and improvements have become more liberal, extensive, 
and profound. An admirable faculty for governing, and exciting the 
emulation of the young gentlemen under his care, contributed to give 
success to all his designs for perfecting the course of instruction. The 
number of men of distinguished talents, in the different liberal professions 





* Not long before Dr. Witherspoon left Scotland, and while in suspense respecting his duty, a relative 
of the family, and possessed of considerable property, promised to make Dr. Vitherspoon his heir, if he 
would not go to America. 
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in this country, who have received the elements of their education under 
him, testify his services to the college. Under his auspices have been 
formed a large proportion of the clergy of the Presbyterian church; and 
to his instructions, America owes many of her most distinguished patriots 
and legislators.”* He introduced a system of public voluntary exercises 
among the students, in the various branches of study pursued by them. 
One of these consisted in translating any given phrase of English into 
Latin, on the spot, and without previous preparation; and in an extempo- 
raneous exercise in writing Latin, for the completion of which a short 
specific time of a few minutes only was allowed. ‘The exercise in Greek 
consisted in reading, translating, and analyzing the language. 

“Perhaps his principal merit,” says Dr. Rodgers, “ appeared in the 
pulpit. He was, in many respects, one of the best models on which a 
young preacher could form himself. It was a singular felicity to the whole 
college, but especially to those who had the profession of the ministry in 
view, to have such an example constantly before them. Religion, by the 
manner in which it was treated by him, always commanded the respect of 
those who heard him, even when it was not able to engage their hearts. 
An admirable textuary, a profound theologian, perspicuous and simple in 
his manner, an universal scholar, acquainted deeply with human nature; a 
grave, dignified, and solemn speaker, he brought all the advantages derived 
from these sources to the illustration and enforcement of divine truth. 
Though not a fervent and animated orator, he was always a solemn, 
affecting, and instructive preacher. It was impossible to hear him without 
attention, or to attend to him without improvement. He had a happy 
talent at unfolding the strict and proper meaning of the sacred writer, in 
any text from which he chose to discourse ; at concentrating and giving 
perfect unity to every subject which he treated, and presenting to the 
hearer the most clear and comprehensive views of it. His sermons were 
distinguished for their judicious and perspicuous divisions—for mingling 
profound remarks on human life, along with the illustration of divine truth 
—and for the lucid order that reigned through the whole. In his dis- 
courses, he loved to dwell chiefly on the great doctrines of divine grace, 
and on the distinguishing truths of the gospel. These he brought, as far 
as possible, to the level of every understanding, and the feeling of every 
heart. He seldom chose to lead his hearers into speculative discussions, 
and never to entertain them by a mere display of talents. All ostentation 
in the pulpit, he viewed with the utmost aversion. During the whole of 
his presidency, he was extremely solicitous to train those studious youths, 
who had the ministry of the gospel in view, in such a manner, as to secure 
the greatest respectability, as well as usefulness, in that holy profession. 
It was his constant advice to young preachers, never to enter the pulpit 
without the most careful preparation. It was his aim, and his hope, to 
render the sacred ministry the most learned as well as the most pious body 
of men in the republic. One remarkable quality and highly deserving 
imitation in him, was his attention to young persons. He never suffered 
an opportunity to escape him of imparting the most useful advice to them, 





* “ More than thirty members of the congress of the United States have been sons of the college of New 
Jersey; and among these, some of their first characters for reputation and usefuluess.” Among the 
persons educated by Dr. Witherspoon, were Dr. Smith, (his successor in the college,) James Madison, 
Samuel Spring, Aaron Burr, William 8. Livingston, Henry Lee, Brockholst Livingston, Isaac Tichenor, 
Jonathan Dayton, Richard Stockton, William B. Giles, Edward Livingston, Robert G. Harper, Smith 
Thompson, Mahlon Dickerson, David Hosack, and John H. Hobart. 

_t Dr. peegens e never read his sermons, nor used so much as short notes, in the pulpit. He wrote 
his sermons at full length, and committed them to memory ; but did not confine himself to the precise 
words he had penned. 
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according to their circumstances, when they happened to be in his com- 
pany. And this was always done in so agreeable a way, that they could 
neither be inattentive to it, nor was it possible to forget it.” 

Faithfully and perseveringly he continued to guide the course of 
education in the institution over which he presided, until the Revolu- 
tionary War suspended his functions, and dispersed the students. He 
then found himself introduced to a new field of labor. On coming to 
this country he threw aside his foreign prejudices, and embraced with 
facility the ideas and habits of the people of a new country. In 1776, he 
was elected a delegate to the State Convention which formed the Consti- 
tution of New Jersey. After having taken an active part in the revolu- 
tionary committees and conventions, he was elected on the 21st of June, 
1776, a delegate to Congress, with instructions to unite with the delegates 
from other colonies, in declaring them to be independent of the mother 
country, should such a measure be considered necessary. Dr. Wither- 
spoon took his seat in Congress, a few days previous to the fourth of July, 
and assisted in those important debates which resulted in the declaration 
of independence.* During the sessions of 1776, 1777, 1778, 1779, 1781, 
and 1782, he continued to represent the State of New Jersey in the 
general Congress, with unyielding zeal and perseverance. It is recorded 
as an evidence of his devotion to public affairs, that he sometimes attended 
in his seat, without the least intermission, during the whole period of his 
annual appointments. In November, 1782, he finally retired from Con- 
gress, after a long series of important services. The energy, promptitude, 
and talents, which he displayed in every branch of public business which 
required his attention, and the political wisdom and experience with which 
he enriched the national council, attracted the confidence and admiration 
of his colleagues, and quickly elevated him to a high rank among the 
sages of that illustrious body. He was always firm in the most gloomy 
aspects of public affairs, and always discovered great power and presence 
of mind in the most embarrassing situations. He seldom entered fully into 
any debate at first, but reserved himself for a concentrated effort. Having 
made himself master of his subject, he methodically composed a speech, 
committed it to memory, and delivered it in Congress. Being a ready 
speaker, and possessing a remarkable talent for extemporaneous discourse, 
he prefaced his written orations, by replying to some previous speaker, and 
dextrously proceeding with his prepared speeches, surprised the whole 
house by the regular arrangement of his ideas, his command of language, 
and his precision on subjects of importance. His powers of memory were 
of great importance to him in Congress. He often remarked that he could 
accurately repeat a speech or sermon written by himself, by reading it 
over three times only. His talents as a statesman had been thoroughly 
tested, while leader of the orthodox party in the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. On many of the most important 
committees of Congress, Dr. Witherspoon was called to serve ; in some of 
them as chairman. It is known that the admirable publications of Con- 
gress calling the people to seasons of fasting and prayer, came from his 
pen. 

While serving his country in the character of a civilian, he did not lay 
aside his ministry. He eagerly embraced every opportunity of preaching, 





* What amount of agency Dr. W. performed in relation to this great event, we do not know. Possibly 
the expected work of Mr. Madison will throw light on the subject. When a distinguished member of 
Congress said that “ we were not yet ripe for a declaration of independence,” Dr. W. replied: “ In my 
judgment, sir, we are not only ripe, but rotting.” 
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and of discharging the various duties of his station as a Christian minister, 
which he considered as his highest honor. Nor would he ever consent, as 
some other clerical members of Congress did, to change, in any particular, 
the dress which distinguished his order. 

In December, 1779, he resigned his house on the college-grounds to 
Vice President Smith, and retired to his country seat, situated about one 
mile from, and in full sight of, Princeton ; but his name continued to add 
celebrity to the institution, and it rapidly regained its former reputation. 
He, however, served his country again in the years 1781 and 1782, as a 
delegate to Congress. In 1783, he was induced, contrary to his own 
judgment, to cross the Atlantic, to endeavor to benefit the college. The 
expectation of obtaining funds from a nation with which we had just been 
at war, was altogether visionary. The result of his mission accorded with 
his expectations. On his return he withdrew, in a great measure, except 
on important occasions, from the exercise of those public functions that 
were not immediately connected with the duties of his office, as president 
of the college, or as minister of the gospel. 

Bodily infirmities began, at length, to fall heavily upon him. For more 
than two years previous to his death, he was afflicted with the loss of sight, 
which contributed to hasten the progress of his other disorders. He bore 
his sufferings with exemplary patience, and even cheerfulness ; nor would 
his active mind, and his unabated desire of usefulness, permit him, even in 
this situation, to desist from his ministry and his duties in the college, so 
far as his health would permit. During his blindness, he was frequently 
led into the pulpit, both at home and abroad; and always acquitted himself 
with his usual accuracy, and not unfrequently with more than his usual 
solemnity and animation. 

On the 15th of Nov. 1794, in the 73d year of his age, he retired to his 
eternal rest, full of honors and full of days, there to receive, through the 
mediation of the great Redeemer, the plaudit of his Lord, ‘‘ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant, thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
be thou ruler over many things; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
His remains were interred at Princeton. A neat Latin epitaph is en- 
graved on his tomb. 

Dr. Witherspoon was twice married. He was united to his first wife, 
named Montgomery, in Scotland, at an early age. She was eminent for 
her piety and general excellence of character. His children, at the time 
of his removal to this country, consisted of three sons and two daughters. 
James, the eldest son, held the rank of major in the revolutionary army, 
and was killed at the battle of Germantown. John, was a physician of 
good talents and attainments; David, applied himself to the study of the 
law, and settled in North Carolina, where he became a respectable practi- 
tioner ; in 1780, he acted as private secretary to the president of Congress. 
President Smith, the successor of Dr. Witherspoon, married Ann, the 
eldest daughter; and Dr. David Ramsay, the historian of the revolution, 
married Frances, the youngest daughter. Dr. Witherspoon’s second wife 
was an American lady. In all the relations of husband, father, master, 
and friend, Dr. W. was faithful and affectionate. 

Dr. Witherspoon’s works have been published in four volumes octavo, 
(second edition in 1802,) with the sermon preached at his funeral by the 
Rev. Dr. Rodgers, of New York. Among the most important of his 
publications are, ‘‘ Serious Inquiry into the Nature and Effects of the 
Stage ;” ‘Dominion of Providence over the Passions of Men ;” “ Justifi- 
cation by Free Grace, through Jesus Christ;” ‘‘The Nature and Necessity 
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of Regeneration ;” “The Importance of Truth in Religion;” ‘The 
Connection which subsists between Sound Principles and a Holy Practice;” 
«Essay on the Nature, Value, and Uses of Money ;” “ The Druid,” a 
series of periodical essays ; ‘‘ Lectures on Divinity ;” ‘ Lectures on Moral 
Philosophy ;” and “ Lectures on Eloquence.” His works are still in high 
repute on both sides of the Atlantic. It is understood that a new collection 
of them, with a Memoir, is in preparation, by the Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green, 
of Philadelphia, the successor of Dr. Smith in the presidency of the college 


of New Jersey. 





MEMOIRS OF MINISTERS, 


WHO HAVE BEEN GRADUATED AT HARVARD COLLEGE, SINCE THE FOUNDATION 
OF THAT INSTITUTION. 


By John Farmer, 
Cor. Sec’ry of the New Hampshire Historical Society. 


[Continued from Vol. viii. p. 344.] 


Notz.—The year they were graduated is prefixed to each person at the beginning of the several Memoirs. 





SEABORN COTTON. 


1651. Seasorn Cotton was son of Rev. John Cotton, of Boston, one of the 
ecclesiastical fathers of New England. He was born on the Atlantic Ocean in 1633, 
while his parents were on their voyage to this country, and was baptized in the First 
Church in Boston, on the 6th of September, of the same year. From the circumstance 
of his birth, he was natned SeaBorn, which is latinized in the college catalogue, 
Marigena. Enjoying the advantages of his father’s instructions until he was nineteen 
years of age, he was well prepared to enter on a course of theological studies at the time 
of his leaving college ; but the death of his father the next year deprived him of those 
stores of learning and experience for which the former was so eminently distinguished. 
With whom he completed his studies we know not. After preaching several years, he 
was invited to settle at Hampton, then in Massachusetts, but now in New Hampshire. 
He was ordained in 1660, as successor to Rev. Timothy Dalton, who died the next year 
at an advanced age. Here he remained in the peaceable enjoyment of his ministry, with 
but one interruption, which will be noticed at the close of this article, until his death, 
which occurred 19th April, 1686, in the 53d year of his age. 

Of the ministerial life and character of Mr. Cotton, we have but little information. 
Indeed, there is scarcely any thing found in contemporary historians respecting him. 
His nephew, Dr. Cotton Mather, in the biography of Mr. Cotton’s father, speaks of the 
son as being ‘a thorough scholar, and an able preacher,” and as ‘ condemning the errors 
of his namesake Pelagius,’ a celebrated heresiarch of the fifth century, whose real name 
was Morgan. The Artillery Election Sermon for 1673, was preached by Mr. Cotton, but 
it appears not to have been printed, nor is it probable that any thing by him issued from 
the press. There is a petition to the Council of New Hampshire from him in 1685, of 
which the original is in the office of the Secretary of State. It is as follows: 


To the Honorable his Majesty’s Council for the Province of New-Hampshire. 
The Petition of Stasorne Cotton, of Hampton in the Province abovesaid, 
HuMBLY SHEWETH, 


That whereas by an act of his Majesty’s Council in this Province, bearing date as I 
conceive, Dec. 10, 1683, the people in the several towns, were left at their liberty 
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whether they would pay their ministers, or no, after the first of January ensuing that act, 
unless their ministers would administer baptism and the Lord’s supper to such as desired 
it, according to his Majesty’s letter to the Massachusetts’, which was never denied by me 
to any that orderly asked it; yet too many people have taken occasion thereby, both to 
withhold what was my due before that act, for the year 1683, as also for the year 1684, 
and are likely to do so for the year 1685, except this Honorable Council see cause to 
pass an act, and order the trustees of Hampton, that 1 may have my dues according to 
the town’s compact upon record, and their agreement with myself many years since ;— 
the time also drawing nigh, when for this present year, | should have my rate made, 
doth hasten me to present this address, and to request your Honors’ favor therein: if 
your Honors send an order to our trustees, your Honors may possibly see cause to omit 
the naming myself as requesting it, all which I leave to your Honors’ generous accept- 
ance, and am your Honors’ 
Humbly devoted, 


SEABORNE COTTON. 
Hampton, Sept. 5, 1685. 


In answer to this petition, the Council ordered that “ the petitioner be left to the law 
to have his remedy against the persons he contracted with for his dues.” 

The year before this petition was presented, and during the persecution of Rev. Joshua 
Moody of Portsmouth, of which an account will be given in the memoir of that gentle- 
man, Lieut. Governor Cranfield, the chief magistrate of New Hampshire, in a profane 
bravado, sent word to Mr. Cotton, that ** when he had prepared his soul, he would come 
and demand the sacrament of him as he had done at Portsmouth.” Upon receiving this 
notice, and resolving not to comply with Cranfield’s request, Mr. Cotton withdrew to 
Boston, where he remained several weeks. While there, he preached a sermon in 
reference to the imprisonment of Mr. Moody, by Cranfield, from the words, ** Peter was 
therefore kept in prison ; but prayer was made without ceasing of the church to God for 
him.”’—Acts xii. 5, which gave great offence to Cranfield and his friends in New 
Hampshire. Mr. Cotton however, suffered no molestation on this account. He returned 
to his charge at Hampton, and there closed his days in peace. 

Mr. Cotton was twice married. His first wife was Dorothy Bradstreet, daughter of 
Gov. Simon Bradstreet. Her mother was a daughter of Gov. Thomas Dudley, and was 
the lady so highly esteemed for her poetical powers. By her, who died 26th February 
1672, Mr. Cotton had the following children: Dorothy, who married Col. Smith of 
Hampton, and died leaving no issue ; John, born 8th May, 1658, graduated at Harvard 
College 1678, and succeeded his father; Ann, born 23d April, 1661; Sarah, born 2d 
July, 1663; Eliza, born 13th September 1665, married Rev. William Williams of Hatfield, 
and left sons, William, H. C. 1705, and Elisha, H. C. 1711, who was rector of Yale 
College ; Mercy, born 3d November, 1666, married Capt. Peter Tufts, of Medford, 
Massachusetts, and was mother of Thomas Tufts, H. C. 1701, and Rev. John Tufts, H. C. 
1708; Maria, born 22d April, 1670, married Mr. Atwater, and afterwards Mr. Samuel 
Patridge, and had sons, Cotton and William, who graduated at Yale College 1729, and 
probably some others. The second wife of Mr. Cotton was the widow of Dr. Anthony 
Crosby, of Rowley. By her, he had one son, Roland, who was graduated at Harvard 
College in 1696, who was a physician. Ann and Sarah were both married, one to Mr, 
Richard Pierce ; the other to a Mr. Carr.—Johnson, Hist. Vew England, 36. Belknap, 
Hist. N. H. 107, 479, 481. Mather, Magnalia, i. 259. Coll. N. H. Hist. Soc. ii. 204, 


ISAAC CHAUNCY. 


1651. Isaac CHAuNcyY was son of Rev. Charles Chauncy, who became the second 
president of Harvard College. President Chauncy was son of George Chauncy, Esq. of 
Hertfordshire, England, a descendant from Chauncy de Chauncy, who went to England 
with William the Conqueror, in 1066. He was baptized according to the family gene- 
alogy, in the church at Yardley, 5th November, 1592 ; was educated at Trinity College, 
in the University of Cambridge ; was settled in several places in England, but suffering 
much persecution, came to this country in 1638; preached at Plymouth and Scituate 
until 1654, when he succeeded President Dunster, at Cambridge, where he died 19th of 
February, 1672, aged 82, 

Six of President Chauncy’s sons were educated at Harvard College, of whom Isaac, 
the subject of this article, was the eldest. He was born in England, on the 23d of 
August, 1632, and was in his 6th year when his father arrived at Plymouth. He and his 
brother Ichabod, entered the same class, and both were graduated the same year. It is 
probable that they both returned to their native land at the same time, having both of 
them received a theological education. Isaae was settled in the parish of Woodborough, 
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in Wiltshire, from whence he was ejected by the Bartholomew act in the reign of 
Charles II. After the year 1662, he was pastor to a Congregational church at Andover, 
in the same county. His society worshipped in the same place with the people under 
the pastoral care of Rev. Samuel Sprint, and it was proposed to unite the two congrega- 
tions, but it being opposed by some of Mr. Chauncy’s people, the union was not effected. 
Soon after this Mr. Chauncy applied himself to the study of physic, and having removed 
from Andover to London, resolved to establish himself in that profession. But after the 
death of Rev. John Owen, D. D. in 1683, he was chosen to succeed this eminent divine, 
and continued to officiate to the church in Berry Street, in London, for many years. 

“ At length,” says Dr. Calamy, “finding the society decrease and decay, he took up a 
resolution wholly to quit ministerial service, and no entreaties could prevail with him to 
the contrary. Though he was no popular preacher, yet Mr. Sprint, who was a good 
judge of learning, and knew him well, always gave him the character of a learned man ; 
which will scarce be denied him by any unprejudiced persons, that were well acquainted 
with him.” He died in London, 12th February, 1712, in the 80th year of his age. 

His publications mentioned by Dr. Calamy, are, The Divine Institution of Congrega- 
tional Churches, Ministers and Ordinances, as has been professed by those of that persua- 
sion, asserted and proved from Scripture, 8vo.; An Essay to the Interpretation of the 
Angel Gabriel’s prophecy, delivered by the Prophet Daniel, Chap. ix. 24; Christ’s 
Ascension to fill all things, in a Sermon at Horsely-down, S8vo. 

Mr. Chauncy married in England, and left a number of descendants. The name of his 
wife was Jane. His children were !saac, Uzziel, who died 31st August, 1696 ; Charles, 
who came to New England, and was a merchant in Boston, and died in 1711; and 
Elizabeth, who married 10th December, 1689, John Nisbet, of London, and died in 1727. 
Charles was father to the celebrated Rev. Charles Chauncy, D. D. who graduated at 
Harvard College in 1721, and was minister of the First Church in Boston from 25th 
October, 1727, to his death, 10th February, 1787, in the 83d year of his age.—Calamy, 
Account of Ejected Ministers, ii. 761. Continuation of the same, ii. 877, 878. 
Deane, Hist. Scituate, 177, 178. 1 Coll. Mass. Hist. Society, x.171. MS. Gene- 
alogy of the Cuauncys. 


ICHABOD CHAUNCY. = 


1651. IcHasop CHauncy, brother of the preceding, was born in England, in 1635, 
and was three years old when brought to America. He studied divinity, probably with 
his father, and it is supposed he accompanied his brother to England, where he was 
appointed chaplain in Sir Edward Harley’s regiment, and was at Dunkirk in France in 
1662. He afterwards was a physician ‘ of good note” in the city of Bristol. Dr. Calamy 
says, ** He was prosecuted on the 35th Elizabeth, and upon that act suffered banishment. 
In 1684, he was compelled to abjure the realm ; and removed himself and his family into 
Holland. But upon King James’ liberty he returned to Bristol in 1686; and died there 
25th July, 1691.” He was 56 years of age. There had been published in 1684, a work 
entitled, ** Innocence Vindicated, by an Impartial Narrative of the Proceedings of the 
Court of Sessions in Bristol, against Ichabod Chauncy, Physician in that city.” 

The wife of Dr. Chauncy was Mary King, who, after marrying a second husband, of 
the name of Guillim, died in 1736, at the age of 90. His children were Staunton, who 
died unmarried in Nevis, in 1707; Charles, who died in infancy, in London; Charles, 2d 
of the name, born 14th March, 1674, married 1708, and died 3d January, 1763, aged 89; 
leaving a son Charles, born 30th Sept. 1709, who was M.D., F.R.S., and F. A.S., and 
died 25th December, 1777, aged 68; Elizabeth; Mary; Nathaniel, born 14th February, 
1679, who was minister of Devizes nearly fifty years, and who died in May, 1750, aged 
71; Henry and two others, who died in infancy.— Calamy, Account of Ejected Minis- 
ters, ii. 610. Ibid. Continuation, ii. 756. MS. Genealogy of the Chauncys. 


JOSEPH ROWLANDSON. 


1652. JosrpH RowLanpson, son of Thomas Rowlandson, one of the early freemen 
of Massachusetts, who settled at Ipswich, but died at Lancaster, 17th November, 1657, 
was born before his father came to New England. 

While a member of College, and during his last year, he committed a youthful misde- 
meanor, for which he was sentenced 30th November, 1651, by the Court of Essex 
County, to be “‘ whipt, unless he paye 5 lb. by Wednesday come 3 weekes, or be whipt 
the next Thursdaye, and 5 lb. more, when the Court shall call for it, and to paye all 
charges 30s. for the marshall’s goeing with atachment for him to Cambridge and Boston, 
and fees of Court.” The judges who gave this sentence were Gov. John Endecott, 
Simon Bradstreet, Samuel Symonds, Daniel Denison, and William Hathorne. The crime 
for which he received it is called a “ scandelous lybell,” which was pasted up on the 
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meeting-house in Ipswich. The libel consisted of several articles, of which the most 
prominent is the following, copied from the Appendix of the Sixth Edition of Mrs, Row- 
landson’s Narrative of her Captivity. 




































« Gentlemen I beseech you looke heere and tell me truly have I not discharged my 
duty very well. I pray bee pleased to be informed further in a long tale of enuie pull 
me not doune I pray til all ye people have sene and then turne me. 


O God from heaven looke thou doune 
Do not thy servants wonder 

To see thy honour so abased 
Thy truth so troden under. 


The feete of proud malignant ones 
That love to give despight 

And of those that are innocent 
To turne aside the right. 


What could not enuie stopped bee 
Betore it had thus gained 

Over the truth and what may bee 
By right of lawe mayntayned ? 


What were not rulers able to 
It totally expell 

Or liad not they some might at least 
Its strength somewhat to quell ? 





O blessed God why didest thou 
Thy rulers all restraine 

From seeing enuie fully bent 
Its will for to mayntayne ? 


O enuie hast thou thus prevayld 
And is thy hand so high 

That now God’s ordinance must bee 
Proclaim’d a nullity ? 


Did ever enuie thus prevayle 
In any generation 

Was ever such an act as this 
Heard of in any nation ? 


Were ever those that God made one 
Devided thus in sunder 

Did ever ennie thus proceede 
Good hearers stand and wonder ? 


What men doe joyne it graunted is 
Men may againe dissever 
P But what the Lord conioynes in one 
Disioyned may bee never. 


Whence comes it Enuie then that thou 
Doest this day triumph make 

And in the publick eares of all 
This fundamental! stake ? 


Tartarian sulphur had expell’d 
Or totally obscured 

The light that long time half was quelld 
In her conscience so impured. 


Oh 


And hence I enuie got the day 
Her conscience so to seare 
Till I at length had found a way 

: To put her out of fear. 


And so did I cause her to say 
Even what it was I lyst. 

Nor care beeing had unto the truth 
Whether it bit or mist. 


15 
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If enuie hath thus deceived thee O woman, and the allurements of thy pretended 
friends conspiring therewith, so brought thee to belye thy conscience as it is credibly 
reported here in this towne wr I live that aim so indifferent to the thing as indeed cannot 
bee otherwise being so remote from wr you live: then I do profess that ye Court did 
well to free the poore man of his burthen, and if I knew him I would certainly tell him 
so. More over me thinks I would tell him he hath indeed done very ill to keepe her so 
long from performing her promise to that same young-iman so long agoe ; which if I had 
knowledge of I could inform him punctually concerning. I pray you therefore that 
reade this writing inform him of my name and direct him to the towne where I live and 
I hope I may give him a little something for his further ease since | heare the Court hath 
proceeded so farre in that way already. In the mean-time I have made bold to send this 
writing, which least it should miscarry his hands | did desire the bearer to set it up in 
publicke, that so he might not bee altogether un-informed of our iudgment heere in this 
toune. 


ge Ne ees 
Fao o-4-s 


7 ei 


By mee, Justice PLEADER in the Toune 
of Conscience, 3000 miles distant from any place well 
neere in Newe-England.” 


Mr. Rowlandson afterwards sent a letter of submission to the Court, in which he says, 
* As concerning the writing which I so rashly affixed unto the Meeting-house I do 
desire to abhorre myselfe for my extreme folly in so doing, and I hope the Lord hath 
opened my eyes to see that in myselfe thereby that otherwise 1 might too late have 
lamented, but not timously repented of.” Ata Court holden at Ipswich, 25th March, 
1656, ‘Joseph Rowlandson upon his petition the Court remitted the remainder of his 
fine.” 

Before this time, (1656) Mr. Rowlandson had engaged in the ministry, and was 
employed as a preacher at Lancaster. He went to that place in the summer or fall of 
1654. In February following, he subscribed the town covenant and received his allot- 
ment of land. In 1656, his salary as minister was fixed at “ fifty pounds by the year,” 
taking ‘‘ wheat at sixpence per bushel,” under the usual price, ‘and as God shall 
enlarge their estates, so shall they enlarge therein answerably,”’ &c. In September, 
1657, the Commissioners ordered the Selectmen “ to take care for the due encouragement 
of Master Rowlandson, and also for the erecting a meeting-honse.” In compliance with 
these orders, a house for worship was erected soon after. Mr. R. continued to preach 
there several years without being ordained, but at length, being probably discouraged as 
to the prospect of receiving an invitation to settle there permanently, gave out his inten- 
tion of removing from town. The report of his determination caused a meeting to be 
holden (14th March, 1658) by the inhabitants, who invited hin “to settle among them 
in the work of the ministry,’ by a unanimous vote. He complied with the wishes of 
the town; a church was organized in September, 1660, and he was ordained at that 
time or soon afterwards. No particulars in relation to his ordination or ministry were 
known to Mr. Willard, the historian of Lancaster. The early records of the town are 
lost, and those of the church were probably consumed when the town was destroyed by 
the Indians. ‘ There is reason to believe,” says Mr. Willard, that Mr. R. was “a man 
of good talents and a faithful minister.” Cotton Mather and all traditions are in his favor. 
He is mentioned by this writer as an “ author of lesser composures.” What these com- 
posures were, it was not the good fortune of Mr. Willard to ascertain, and it may be 
doubted whether they can ever be recalled from their oblivion, and if they were in style 
like the “ scandelous lybell,” or his retractation, they had better remain with ** the lost 
things of the earth.” 

In the peaceful valiey of the Nashaway, among an industrious and sober people, and 
in the enjovment of freedom, Mr. Rowlandson remained more than twenty years, when 
on a sudden, and while absent on a journey, all his fond expectations in regard to the 
growth of the settlement and the prosperity of his flock, were forever blasted. On the 
10th of February, 1676, the Indians to the number, as was computed, of tifteen hundred, 
invested the town “in five distinct bodies and places.” There were at that time more 
than fifty families in Lancaster. After killing a number of persons in different parts of 
the town, they directed their course to the house of Mr. Rowlandson. The house was 
pleasantly situated on the brow of a small hill, commanding a fine view of the valley of 
the north branch of the river, and the amphitheatre of hills to the west, north and east. 
It was filled with soldiers and inhabitants to the number of forty-two, and was guarded 
only in front, not like the other garrisons, with flankers at the opposite angles. 
** Quickly,” says Mrs. Rowlandson in her Narrative, “it was the dolefullest day that 
ever mine eyes saw.” The house was defended with determined bravery for upwards 
of two hours. The enemy after several unsuccessful attempts to set fire to the building, 
filled a cart with combustible matter, and approached in the rear, where there was no 
fortification. In this way the house was soon enveloped in flames. The inhabitants 
finding further resistance useless, were compelled at length to surrender, to avoid 
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perishing in the ruins of the building. No other garrison was destroyed but that of Mr. 
Rowlandson’s. One man only escaped. The rest, twelve in number, were either put to 
death, or killed on the spot. No less than seventeen of Mr. Rowlandson’s family and 
connection, of whom was his brother Thomas, and Mrs. Kerley, a sister of his wife, were 
put to death or taken prisoners. Mrs. R. was taken by a Narraganset Indian, and sold to 
Quannopin, a Sagamore, and connected with Philip by marriage ; their squaws being 
sisters, 

Mr. Rowlandson, at the time of this dreadful calamity, was at Boston, with Capt. 
Kerley and Mr. Drew, two of his parishioners, soliciting military aid from Gov. Leverett 
and the Council. The anguish they felt on their return is not to be described. They 
knew not the calamity which had befallen them “till their eyes beheld it.” Their 
dwellings had been destroyed : the wife of one was buried in the ruins ; the wives of the 
two others and several of their children, were in the power of the savages, treading their 
way through the trackless forest in the severity of winter ; with no comforts to supply 
their necessities, no friends to cheer them, and nothing but the unmingled dread of a 
hopeless captivity in prospect. 

Deep distress and incessant anxiety were the attendants of Mr. R. for a season. His 
wife however, did not undergo a long captivity. She was redeemed, and returned to her 
husband after traversing the wilderness with the Indians eleven weeks and five days. 
Twenty pounds were paid for her redemption, which sum was raised by the ladies in 
Boston and Mr. Usher, whose bounty she acknowledges in her Narrative. Her children, 
excepting the youngest, who was wounded at the capture, and died in a few weeks after 
she was taken, were also redeemed. After living on the charity of his friends, and 
preaching in several places in Massachusetts, Mr. R., with his family, removed from 
Boston to Wethersfield, in Connecticut as early as May, 1677. He was installed there 
the same year, and it is believed, as a colleague with Rev. Gershom Bulkley, who about 
that time retired from the ministry. But his continuance here was but short, as he died 
24th November, 1678, leaving a wife, who was daughter of Mr. John White, of Lan- 
caster. His children were, Mary, born 1658, died 1661; Joseph, born 7th March, 1661, 
was captured by the Indians, and was returned to Major Waldron, at Dover, 1676, 
married and settled at Wethersfield, where he died 22d January, 1712, aged 51, leaving 
a son Wilson, born 8th January, 1703, died 3d July, 1735, aged 32; Mary, born 12th 
August, 1665; Sarah, born 15th September, 1669, and died among the Indians, within 
nineteen days after Lancaster was destroyed. The name of Rowlandson continued at 
Wethersfield about one hundred years.— Willard, Hist. of Lancaster, 37—39, 59—62. 
Ibid, MS. Communication to me from Wethersfield. Ibid, in Preface to the 5th and 
6th Editions of the Narrative of Mrs. Rowlandson’s Captivity, vii., viii. J1ubbard, 
Indian Wars, 60. Increase Mather, do. 22. Mather, Magnalia, ii. 20, 23. Holmes, 
Annals of America, i., 378. Harrington, Century Sermon, 1753, p. 14. Whitney, 
Hist. Co. Worcester, Art. LANcAsTER. Trumbull, Hist. Connecticut, i. 494. 


THOMAS SHEPARD. 


1653. THomas SHrPARD was son of Rev. Thomas Shepard, minister of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, who arrived in New England 3d October, 1635, and died 25th August, 
1649, aged 49. He was born in London, 5th April, 1635, consequently was not five 
months old when he crossed the Atlantic. His mother, who was Margaret Fowteville, 
of Buttereranbe, in Yorkshire, died at Cambridge the next winter after her arrival. His 
father died when Thomas was fourteen years of age, leaving him a manuscript containing 
his * birth and life,” with a particular account of his dangers and sufferings in his first 
attempts to come to New England in 1634, which he wrote in 1647, being apprehensive 
that his earthly career would be terminated before his son should arrive at mature 
age. Thomas completed his college course at the age of eighteen, and in pursuance 
of the wishes expressed in his father’s instructions, devoted himself to the stud of 
theology. He began to preach before he was twenty-one, and after officiating a short 
time, he was invited to settle as a colleague with Rev. Zechariah Symmes, who had 
been the minister at Charlestown twenty-four years. He accepted the invitation, and was 
ordained 13th April, 1659. He fulfilled the high expectations which were raised 
respecting his piety and talents, and continued until his death, which was occasioned by 
the small-pox, a faithful and highly acceptable minister. He died 22d December, 1677, 
in the 43d year of his age. That infectious and alarming disease prevailed among his 
people at that time, and numbers of them died. The Middlesex county records state, 
that ninety-one persons died at Charlestown, of the small-pox in the years 1677-8. 
Inoculation was then unknown. Mr. Shepard received the infection from visiting @ 
person who much desired to see him. ‘“ But he went,” says Dr. C. Mather, “ with his 
life in his hand, and which he courageously and undauntedly expected the contagious 
distemper arresting of him, did put an end to his life, and therein surely after some sort, 
entitled him unto the crown of martyrdom.” Such temerity in these days would hardly 
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he: be thought sufficient to entitle one to the rank of a martyr. The Magnalia contains the 
| following copy of his epitaph : 
! D. O. M. S. 
‘it Repositae sunt hic Reliquie 
.¢ THOM SHEPARDI, 
‘aa viri Sanctissimi, ; 
af Eruditione, Virtute Omnigend, Moribusq ; Suavissimis Ornatissimi 
(Sd Theologi Consultissimi 
be 98 Concionatoris Eximii: 
| ee Qui filius fuit Thome Shepardi Clarissimus, 
+ 4 Memoratissimi Pastoris olim Ecclesia Cantabrigiensis ; 
re. ot . Et in Ecclesia Caroliensi Presbyter docens ; 
Pe. ig Fide ac Vité verus Episcopus : 
ee: Optime de Re Literaria meritus: _ 
i Qua Curator Collegii Harvardini vigilantissimus ; 
it oe Qua Municipii Academici Socius Primarius ; 
4s ta tov Inoev Xovotev ov ta sauvtov CyTwr. 
mei 4 In D. Jesu placidi obdormivit Anno 1677. Dec. 22, 
{ ae Etalis Sue 43. 
: Totius Novangelie Lachrymis Defletus ; 
ep + Usq ; et Usq; Deflendus. 
bbe 
(aE President Oakes in a Latin Oration delivered at the Commencement of 1678, represents 
Lei ie Mr. Shepard as distinguished for his erudition, prudence, modesty and integrity; as a 
Pi if. strenuous defender of the orthodox faith, and as holding the first rank among the ministers 
ba of the day. His Election Sermon preached in 1672, was printed in 4to pp. 56. His 
\ 2a instructions to his son Thomas, while a student at college, contain good counsel, and are 
Ye here introduced. They were written about 1674. 
an ie 
on Fe Instructions of Rev. THomas SHEPARD, Minister of Charlestown, Mass. 
oo Ree to his son, while a member of College. 
i +4; I. To remember the great end of his life even the glorifying of God through Christ, 
ry AE and the end of this turn of life even the fitting him for the most glorious work of the holy 
hae ministry. For this end, your father hath set you apart with many tears, and hath given 
{ you up to your God that he might delight in you. And I had rather see you buried in 


your grave, than grow light, loose, wanton or profane: God’s secrets in the holy 
Scriptures are never made known to common and profane spirits ; and therefore be sure 
to begin and end every day wherein you study, with earnest prayer to God; reading 
some part of the Scripture daily, and setting apart some time in the day (though but one 
quarter of an hour) for meditations of the things of God. 

II. To remember that these are times of much knowledge, and therefore one almost as 
good be no scholar, as not to excel in knowledge ; wherefore abhor one hour of idleness, 
as you would be ashamed of one hour of drunkenness. Though I would not have you 
study late in the night usually, yet know that God will curse your soul, while the sin of 
idleness is nourished, which hath spoiled so many hopeful youths in their first blossoming 
in the college. Hence don’t content yourself to do as much as your tutor sets you 
about, but know, that you will never excel in learning, unless you do somewhat else in 
private hours, wherein his care cannot reach you. 

11. To make your studies as pleasant and as fruitful as can be, first by singling out 
two or three scholars, the most godly, learned and studious, and such as you can love 
best, and such as will most love you, of any that you find among your equals, as also 
some that are superiors, and often manage discourses with them on all subjects which 
you have before you; and mark diligently what occurred remarkable in every one’s 
conferences, disputations and other exercises, but by no means letting too much leak 
away by visits. Next by having a varicty of studies before you, that when you shall be 
weary of one book of theme, you may have recourse with another. Then, by prose- 
cuting of studies in some order and method; and therefore, every year at least, if not 
oftener, fixing the course thereof, so as you may not allow yourself to be ordinarily 
therein interrupted. Fourthly, by giving of difficult studies the flower of your thoughts, 
and not suffering any difficulty to pass you, till by industry or inquiry, you have mastered 
it. Fifthly, by keeping an appetite for studies, by intermixing meditation, and at fit 
seasons recreation, but by such as might moderately stir thee, and render the spirit more 
lively to its duties. Sixthly, by making of choice collections from what authors you 
ie peruse and having proper indices to your collections, and therewithal contriving still how 
Fs { - reduce all unto your own more particular service in your exercises or otherwise. 
te {i eventhly, by taking pains in preparing for your recitations, declamations, disputations, 
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and not upon any pretence whatever, hurry them off indigestedly. Reading without 
meditation is useless ; meditation without reading will be barren. But here | would not 
have you forget a speech of your blessed grandtather to a scholar, that complained to him 
of a bad memory, which discouraged him from reading. Lege, lege, aliquid herebit. 
That sentence in Proverbs xiv. 23, deserves to be written in letters of gold on your study- 
table, “ Jn all labor there is profit.” But, lastly, by praying much not only for heav- 
enly, but also human learning: for remember that prayer at Christ’s feet, for all the 
learning you want, shall fetch you in more in an hour, than possibly you may get by all 
the books, and helps you have otherwise, in many years. 

IV. To be grave in vour carriage towards all the scholars; but be watchful against 
the two great sins of many scholars, of which the first is youthful lusts, speculative 
wantonness, and secret filthiness, for which God blinds and hardens young men’s hearts, 
and his Holy Spirit departing from such unclean sties. The second is malignancy and 
secret distaste of holiness, and the power of godliness and the professors of it. Both of 
these sins you will fall into, unto your own perdition, if you be not careful of your 
company : for there are, and will be such in every scholastical society, as will teach you 
how to be filthy, and how to jest, and scoff, and to scorn at godliness, and at the 
professors thereof; whose company I charge you to fly as from the devil, and abhor : and 
that you may be kept from these read often that Scripture, Proverbs ii. 1O—12, 16. 

V. Remember to entreat God with tears before you come to hear any sermon, that 
thereby God would powerfully speak to your heart, and make his truth precious to you. 
Neglect not to write after the preacher always in handsome books, and be careful always 
to preserve and peruse the same. And upon Sabbath days make exceeding conscience 
of sanctification ; mix not your other studies, much less vain and carnal discourses, with 
the duties of that holy day, but remember that command, Leviticus xix. 30—** Ve shall 
keep my Sabbaths, and reverence my sanctuary: Iam the Lord.” 

VI. Remember that whensoever you hear, read, or conceive any divine truth, you 
study to affect your heart with it. Take heed of receiving truth into your head, without 
the love of it in your heart, lest God give you to strong delusions. If God reveal any 
truth to you, be sure you be humbly and deeply thankful. 


Mr. Shepard left but one son, Thomas, to whom the foregoing instructions were given, 
and two daughters. The son was born 5th July, 1658, graduated at Harvard College 
1676, and succeeded his father at Charlestown in 1680, where he died after a short 
ministry of five years, on the 8th June, 1685, aged 27. One of the daughters, after 
marrying a Quincy, was the second wife of Rev. Moses Fiske, of Braintree, now Quincy. 
—MS. Birth and Life of Rev. Thomas Shepard, of Cambridge. This work has been 
within a few years published by Rev. Nehemiah Adams. Mather, Magnalia, ii. 100. 
Allen, Amer. Biog. Dict. Art. SHEPARD. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF DICKINSON COLLEGE, PA. 


[Prepared by Professor Caldwell, at the request of the Editor. } 


|The fortune of Dickinson College has been so various, and its vicissitudes so numerous and 
of such a character, that it not only becomes difficult but inexpedient to deta!l the minute cir- 
cumstances of every part of its history. In consequence of the frequent changes which have 
taken place in its administration, but few names have become identified with that of the college ; 
and to this, rather than any thing else, is probably to be referred the solution of the fact, that its 


» 


history, except for a period of about nine years—from 1821 to 1830—bas never been given to the 
public. In making out the following statistical sketch, therefore, the writer has had little to 
depend on besides the Minutes of the trustees, and answers given to a few doubiful questions by 
some of the early friends of the institution. ] 


Car.is.e, the seat of Dicxtn3on Cot.eer, is situated in the great Cumber- 
land Valley, and is about one hundred and twenty miles, nearly west from Phil- 
adelphia, and eighteen from Harrisburg. This valley lies between two ranges, 
known in the State by the names of the North and South Mountains, and 
throughout its whole extent is distinguished for its healthfulness, the richness 
of its soil, and the picturesque beauty of its neighboring mountain-scenery. 
The great western route from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, formerly passed 
pers the borough of Carlisle, but recently the travel has become somewhat 

ivided, 
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It appears by a correspondence which the trustees held in 1784 with a gen- 
tleman in Europe, subsequently president of the college, “that the idea of the 
propriety and importance of a seminary of learning, to be located on the western 
side of the Susquehannah, had long been entertained by some gentlemen in the 
State.” This subject was agitated before the revolutionary conflict; but the 
difficulty of obtaining a charter under the colonial government, with other cir- 
cumstances of embarrassment, delayed an organization for this purpose. Imme- 
diately after the close of the war, the plan of establishing such an institution 
was again revived, when the subject was prosecuted with vigor and success, 
The considerations that urged to the establishment of the college, and which 
had determined its location in Carlisle, may be gathered from the following 
extract from the correspondence before referred to. “ The fitness of the situa- 
tion—appearing not only as central to the State, but to the other States of the 
Union—and the healthfulness, fertility, and pleasantness of the country around, 
recommended the place. ‘The great embarrassments which learning Jay under 
during the war, and was still laboring under from its effects, pointed it out asa 
virtue, peculiarly commendable and necessary at the time, to use our best 
endeavors to revive the drooping sciences. Gratitude to the Author of our 
deliverance, in the prosperous conclusion of the war, laid us under obligations 
to exert ourselves in support of thal, which had been, under God, the means of 
our happy and unexpected success. Our new connection with, and relation to, 
the other nations ; the management of our own peculiarly complicated form of 
union and government, and especially the important interest of religion and 
virtue in this growing empire,—these were the motives which gave rise to this 


institution.” 
Stimulated by these high and generous considerations, the friends of the 


establishment immediately made application to the General Assembly of Penn- 


sylvania, and obtained a charter, establishing a college in the borough of 
Carlisle, this being then “near one hundred miles more to the westward of the 
Atlantic ocean than any of the other Americancolleges.” Its location has ever 
been considered a fortunate one. Removed from the attractions and dissi- 
pating influence of a large town, and at the same time enjoying the advantages 
arising from a connection with a beautiful village, which has grown up with the 
college, till it now contains about 4,000 inhabitants. No situation could have 
been more favorable to the prosperity and success of a literary institution. By 
the charter which established the college, it was among other things deter- 
mined, “ That in memory of the great and important services rendered to his 
country by His Excellency John Dickinson, Esq. President of the Supreme 
Executive Council, and in commemoration of his very liberal donation to the 
institution, the said college shall be forever hereafter called and known by 
the name of Dickinson Conuece.” Here is presented the origin of the 
name of the college, at the same time that His Excellency John Dickinson, 
Esq., then residing in Philadelphia, is pointed out as one of the most distin- 
guished benefactors of the institution. It was also provided by the charter, 
“That the head or chief master of the college shall be called and styled The 
Principat of the college,” which is the name the president bears in all legal 
instruments, up to the present time. 

The first meeting of the trustees was held in Philadelphia, September 15, 
1783, when there were present of those named in the charter, His Excellency 
John Dickinson, and the Hon. James Ewing, President and Vice President of 
the Supreme Executive Council of the State; Henry Hill, Robert McPherson, 
William M’Clay, Michael Hahn, Alexander McClean, Stephen Duncan, Wil- 
liam McCleary, Esquires ; and Doctor Benjamin Rush. These gentlemen, after 
being qualified according to the provisions of the charter, proceeded to the elec- 
tion of a president of the board, to which office Mr. Dickinson was called by a 
unanimous vote, and which he continued to fill, by the repeated solicitations of 
the board, till the time of his death, in 1808. Thus we find the trustees organ- 
ized under the charter of the State, entering upon the duties of their high trust, 
with little to sustain them besides the consciousness of “ pure intentions directed 
to the accomplishment of worthy purposes.” Sustained and cheered by this, 
the president of the board, in an address to his associate trustees, very appro- 
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priately says, “We may without presumption believe that the oblation of our 
endeavors will not be unacceptable before the greatest and best of Beings ;” 
and adds, “ May His goodness deign to bless the exertions of us, and our suc- 
cessors, so that all our efforts may be agreeable to his will.” 

Being without funds, the first efforts of the trustees were directed to secur- 
ing the means of carrying their designs into execution. For obtaining these, 
considerable reliance seems to have been placed on contributions from the 
friends of learning in Europe; and William Bingham, Esq. was sent out as 
agent for this purpose. He however did not succeed so well as was anticipated, 
nor so well as such agents had usually done previously to the war. Indeed, he 
informed the trustees by letter, soon after his arrival in London, that “from the 
present circumstances and dispositions of the people, he had no hopes of obtain- 
ing subscriptions for the college then, but must wait some more favorable 
time.” The trustees, however, did not depend entirely on aid from abroad, but 
made arrangements, at this their first meeting, to send agents into every part of 
Pennsylvania and the neighboring States. They also, at this meeting, appointed 
a committee, **to make inquiry for a proper lot, not less than twelve acres, in 
the borough of Carlisle, for erecting the college—having a particular reference 
to the health and pleasantness of the situation; to prepare a drawing of the 
college, and to make an estimate of the expense of purchase and building.” It 
will subsequently appear that this lot was not procured till more than fifteen 
years had elapsed, and that the college building was not erected till several 
years later. 

The next meeting of the board was held at the court-house in Carlisle on the 
6th of April, 1784. “Being met at 5 o’clock P. M.,” say the minutes of the 
board, “ his Excellency, the president, addressed the board on the importance 
of the business which came before them, informing them of the original motives 
of founding the institution.” By a reference to these motives, he urged upon the 
board the importance of diligence and perseverance in the prosecution of their 
objects ; and confidently infers, that such a course will ensure to them the aid of 
their fellow citizens. “ When,” says he, “the inhabitants of this and the neigh- 
boring counties observe your faithful labor, for communicating to their youth the 
treasures of science, collected by the wise and good of all ages and nations, what 
father can be so cruel as not to strive, that his child may partake of the distribu- 
tion. Miserably will he deceive himself by supposing, that any inheritance he 
can bequeath, is,to be compared to a well-cultivated mind. It is betraying, 
posterity, to leave them wealth, without teaching them how to use it; and thus, 
too frequently, all the cares and toils of a parent’s life prove to be utterly 
thrown away, by his neglecting the great article of instruction.” Fortunate 
would it have been, not only for the interests of this college, but for the cause 
of learning in general, if the correctness of the views here so well expressed, 
had been, thus early in our national history, generally appreciated. 

At this meeting, a committee was appointed, “to whom was referred the 
consideration of the present state of the funds, or amount of subscriptions for 
Dickinson College, and to devise ways and means for increasing the same.” 
They report the amount of subscriptions, in cash, certificates and land, to be 
£2,839 123 6d; and that so much of this sum was immediately productive, as 
would raise about £130 per annum. In view of this low state of the funds, it 
was deemed expedient to renew the exertions for obtaining private subscrip- 
tions; and to present a petition to the legislature of the State, praying an 
endowment,—which petition was prepared and presented at their next session. 
The next business of the board was to organize a faculty. This was done by 
the unanimous election of the Rev. Charles Nisbet, S. T’. D., of Montrose, in 
Scotland, as principal, and of Mr. James Ross—favorably known among clas- 
sical scholars as the author of a valuable Latin grammar—professor of the 
Greek and Latin languages. Mr. R. at once took charge of the grammar school, 
which was opened in “the school-house of the borough,”—a small two-story 
brick building, which still occupies its place in an alley a little southeast of 
what is now the public square. On the 30th of September, the number of stu- 
dents was eighteen, when a small appropriation was made by the trustees to fit 
up an apartment on the upper floor of the building, for the use of the mathe- 
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matical classes; and by the 15th of the next June, the number had increased 
to thirty-five. Mr. Ross was assisted in their instruction by Mr. Robert John- 
ston, who was subsequently elected professor of mathematics. 

It was at this time that the Rev. Dr. Nisbet, having accepted the appoint- 
ment of principal of Dickinson College, arrived in this country ; and the state 
of things when he took charge of this then infant institution has been in part at 
least described. The trustees were as yet without a college edifice—without 
apparatus, or books, or even funds in any degree adequate to the accomplish- 
ment of their designs. And the legislature had already passed silently over the 
petition they had presented for aid; so that they yet seemed to have nothing on 
which confidently to rely for success, but their own persevering zeal. These 
circumstances must have seemed rather discouraging, as well to the trustees as 
to him who had so recently exchanged the pastoral care of a church, where he 
enjoyed an association with the scenes of his native country and with the most 
learned men of Great Britain, for the guardianship of an institution, which gave 
so little immediate promise of success—far away in the interior of a new 
country. 

Dr. N isbet brought a great amount of talent and learning to the discharge of 
the duties of his station, to which they were devoted with the greatest fidelity. 
He was an admirer of liberty, to which he exhibited his attachment by espous- 
ing the cause of America during her struggle with Great Britain; yet it has 
been said by some, (and perhaps it would be strange if it were otherwise,) that 
he did not enter into the spirit of our institutions with so much zeal as did many 
of those who had taken a part in our revolutionary conflict, or as his peculiar 
circumstances, as the president of an American college, seemed to them to 
require. An attachment to the newly-formed institutions and government of 
his adopted country seemed the more necessary for his popularity and success, 
as we find that his duties were not confined to the domestic arrangements of 
the college ; but at the next meeting of the board after his arrival at Carlisle, 
he was by a resolution of that body requested “to undertake a mission into such 
of the neighboring States as shall be thought proper, to solicit subscriptions for 
the college from the friends of literature ; and likewise to visit the city of Phil- 
adelphia and every part of Pennsylvania, where there is a prospect of success 
in his undertaking.” T’o what extent, or with what success, this mission was 
prosecuted does not appear. At the same meeting at which Dr. Nisbet received 
this agency, the Rev. Robert Davidson, 8S. T. D., was elected to the “ profes- 
sorship of history, geography, chronology, rhetoric, and belles-lettres.” The 
board of instruction now consisted of the president, professors Ross and David- 
son, Mr. Johnston, teacher of mathematics, and a Mr. Jait, who had been 
appointed “to teach the students to read and write the English language with 
elegance and propriety.” 

To sustain the operations of the college as now organized, the trustees, in. 
addition to their other efforts, determined to renew their application to the 
legislature for aid, which resulted in a grant, at their next session, “of £500 in 
specie, and 10,000 acres of the unappropriated lands of the State.” On the 18th 
of October, while this application was pending, Dr. Nisbet sent in to the trus- 
tees a resignation of his office, alleging the very bad state of his health and that 
of his family, with the confidence that the climate did not suit his constitution, 
as the considerations which had induced him to this measure. His resignation 
was accepted, and the Rev. Professor Davidson, who was at the same time 
settled over the Presbyterian church in Carlisle, was appointed principal of the 
college, pro tempore. This station he filled to the entire satisfaction of the 
trustees, till the May following, when Dr. Nisbet—his health having been 
restored—was re-elected to the office, and entered on the discharge of its 
duties. The state of the funds of the college was now improving; but as yet 
they consisted principally of lands which could not be made immediately availa- 
ble. The trustees, however, exhibited a commendable zeal in providing the 
means of instruction, by procuring, as they did this year, a set of philosophical 
apparatus, and by making arrangements for giving additional instruction in the 
English department. 

On the 27th of September, 1787, was held the first public commencement, 
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when the honors of the college were conferred on nine young men, who were 
adjudged by the president qualified to receive them. There was not, up to this 
time, nor till the year 1796, any regular course of study established by the trus- 
tees, or any classification of the students ; and consequently there was no regu- 
lar time of holding the public exercises, or of conferring the degrees. The 
next year, on the 7th of May, was graduated a class of eleven; on the 3d of 
June, 1789, another, consisting of the same number, and on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, 1790, another of twelve. The minutes of the board give no account of 
any graduates the next year; but on the 2d of May, 1792, was graduated a 
class of thirty-three—the largest ever sent out from the college. The opera- 
tions of the college were, during all this time, circumscribed within the limits of 
the small school-house, of which mention has been made; except that some 
classes had received instruction in rooms in the town, temporarily procured for 
their use. In April, 1787, provision had been made by the board to open nego- 
tiations with the Congress of the United States, through the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for the purchase of the public works in the immediate vicinity, erected 
before the revolution as winter quarters and a recruiting station for the troops 
then empluyed in defence of our frontier; with a design of appropriating them 
to the use of learning, and converting them into abodes for the candidates of 
other honors than those purchased on the battle-field. In January, 1788, they 
even went so far as to give private instructions to their committee, to offer the 
sum of $20,000 in purchase of this property ; and in 1789, the subject was again 
called up before the board, and letters were addressed to the representatives 
and senators of the State in congress, soliciting their aid in bringing the busi- 
ness to a conclusion. Fortunately, however, this arrangement was never 
accomplished ; and thereby a much more beautiful, as well as more healthful 
location was secured. In 1791, an act passed the legislature, granting to this 
institution the sum of £1,500, which led-to the appointment of a committee “ to 
negotiate with the agents of the Messrs. Penn, for a lot of ground in the borough 
of Carlisle to build a college house upon; to prepare a plan for the building, to 
make an estimate of the expense, and to adopt such other measures as they 
shall deem expedient, to give effect to this resolution.” In consequence, as is 
presuined, of the embarrassed state of the funds of the college, this subject was 
permitted to slumber in the hands of the committee, and no efficient measures 
were adopted in regard to it. In 1798, another committee was appointed “to 
report to the board, at their next meeting, a proper site for the proposed col- 
lege building, with a plan thereof, and an estimate of the probable expense.” 
Meantime, another grant of $3,000 had been received from the legislature. 
This committee selected the spot now occupied by the college, which was 
approved by the trustees ; and arrangements were immediately made for build- 
ing. The college edifice was not however ready for use till the spring of 1802. 
The college seems not to have enjoyed at this time a degree of prosperity, 
equal to what might have been expected from the efforts of the trustees. The 
fact is alluded to in the minutes of the board, while the causes are generally 
left to be inferred. In 1801, there was no graduating class ; and in the minutes 
of the board, we find allusion made to “the great decrease in the number of 
students,” and at another time, “the determination of the board” expressed, 
“to persist in the support of the college.” The course of study, which had 
been adopted, up to this time, and even till the year 1814, occupied only three 
years—the classes being called Freshman, Junior, and Senior. The requisi- 
tions for admission, in the Latin and Greek languages, were nearly as exten- 
sive as at present. Nothing else, however, was required; and the prosecution 
of these, with the study of arithmetic, occupied also the first year of the college 
course. The instruction was principally given by lectures, in the departments 
which would admit of them, as we learn from repeated resolutions of the board, 
in which they recommend both to the principal and professors more frequent 
exercises in private recitation and examination of the classes. It might be 
interesting to inquire, how far this, with the labor of writing out the lectures of 
the principal, which was at this time practised, together with the almost exclu- 
sive attention given to the Latin and Greek languages, to the neglect of the 
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more practical branches of learning, contributed to reduce the institution to the 
state in which we now find it. 3s 

Scarcely had the operations of the college commenced in the new building, 
which “had been erected by the trustees, at an expense of many thousand dol- 
lars, for the accommodation of the classes,” and which, indeed, was not yet 
entirely finished, when it was destroyed by fire. ‘This event, in the existing 
state of the college, would lave discouraged any but a very energetic board of 
trustees ; especially as the funds of the college were in a depressed state. But 
we find that a special meeting of the board was immediately called, to adopt 
measures for rebuilding. This they did, in tie appointment of a committee, to 
procure materials for anew edifice; and in appointing agents to receive sub- 
scriptions for the purpose. Before its completion, however, the institution was 
called to experience another loss, in the death of Dr. Nisbet, who had presided 
with so much talent over its operations, from their commencement.* The office 
of principal being thus vacated, the Rev. Dr. Davidson, who had been con- 
nected with the college in some of the departments the greater part of the time 
since its operations commenced, was a second time called to superintend its 
affairs, as president pro tempore. ‘This office he filled for more than five years; 
and on his resignation, the manner in which he had discharged its duties was 
honorably referred to in a resolution of the board. The new building was 
ready for use in September, 1805, though it was not at this time fitted up for 
the occupancy of students. It contained suitable rooms for the library and 
apparatus, as also for lecture rooms. Further than this, it was left unfinished, 
and the students lodged in the town as vefore. They were, however, few in 
number, and the graduating classes were but small. The only circumstance 
which occurred during Dr. Davidson’s superintendency, particularly affecting 
the interests of the college, was a grant from the legislature, early in 1806, of 
$4,000, of which sum, $500 was, by the trustees, appropriated to the purchase 
of philosophical apparatus, 

On the Mth of February, 1808, died the Hon. John Dickinson, who has 
already been named as the founder of the college. Ile had generously bestowed 
both land and money for its support, and retained his place, as president of the 
board of trustecs, till the time of his death.¢ This office the Rev. Dr. John 
King, who had also been a member of the board from its first organization, was 
now called to fill, by the unanimous vote of that body. 

On the 29th of September, 1808, pursuant to resolution, the board proceeded 
to the election of a principal ; and the Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller, of New York, 
was chosen, but did not accept the appointment. A second election, held on 
the 29th of the following June, resulted in the choice of the Rev. Jeremiah 
Atwater, D. D., president of Middlebury College, Vt. He arrived at Carlisle 
in season to be present at the public commencement, held on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, 1809, when he delivered his inaugural address, and entered on the 





* Dr. Charles Nisbet received his education at the University of Edinburgh, and subsequently was 
settled as a pastor over a large church in Montrose, from which place he was called to the charge of Dick- 
inson college, He was a man of vast acquirements, aad of that practical turn of mind, that eaabled him 
to turn them all to account. The faeility with whieh he acquired a knowledge of any language, or other 
branch of learning, was truly astonishing, and what he learved he never forgot. Thus, in addition to his 
other attainments, he was intimately conversant with all the languages necessary to a critical kuowledge 
of the ancient authors, sacred and profane; and had such an acquaintance with the French, Italian, Ger- 
man, l.ow Dutch, and Spanish, as to give him ready access to all the celebrated works in these modern 
tongues, To the most profound learning and extensive reading, be added a lively imagination, keen wit, 
and fluent diction, which made him one of the most entertaining and agreeable companions, as well as 
one of the most interesting correspondents, After a short illness, arising fiom a violent pulmonary attack, 
he died iu peace, at his residence in Carlisle, on the lath of February, 1504, aged 63 years. 

t John Dickinson wes born in Maryland on the 2d of November, O. S., in the year 1732. The late Chan- 
cellor Killen, of Delaware, then a young man, was one of his early tutors ; and he studied law under John 
Moland, Esq , of Philadelphia. He first entered upon public life in the year 1764, as a member of the 
Assembly of Pennsylvania; and in 1765, he was appointed a delegate to the general congress, which as- 
sembled at New York. After taking a very active part in the pubiie measures, which followed the meet- 
ing of this body, he took his seat in congress, as a deputy from Pennsylvania in 1774, where he remained, 
excepting about two years, till 1780. In 1782, he was elected president of the supreme executive council 
of Pennsylvania, which office he continued to fill till October, 1785. In 1787, he met the convention, as a 
delegate from Delaware, for forming a constitution for the United States; and in 1792, was a member of 
the convention which formed a constitution for that State. As the author of the “ Farmer's Letters,” 
of the Petition to the King. of the Declaration of Congress of July 6, 1775, and mary other choice pro- 
ductions, as well as by his inflexible political integrity, and devotion to the cause of human happiness, 
be holds a conspicuous place even among the illustrious men of the age in which he lived. 
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duties of his office. James McCormick was at this time professor of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy, and Henry R. Wilson, of the Greek and Latin 
languages. Liberal appropriations were now made to complete the philo- 
sophical apparatus, and valuable additions were made to the library of the col- 
lege. A department of chemistry and mineralogy, as also of modern languages, 
was established ; and the board of instruction was increased by a professor of 
chemistry and mineralogy, a professor of Greek and belles-lettres, and two 
tutors. ‘The college edifice was also separated into apartments for the occu- 
pancy of the students, and they were now, for the first time, collected into a 
building by themselves. Measures were also taken to regulate the price of 
board in the town, and to reduce the expenditures of the students. By such 
measures the confidence of the public was secured, and the number of students 
increased, so that the graduating class of 1812 was the largest which had left 
the college for twenty years. The Bachelor’s degree was this year conferred 
on twenty-six; the next year on fifteen, and in 1814, on twenty-three; on 
which year, likewise, the course of study was extended, so as to embrace a 
period of four years. 

Meantime, difficulties had arisen in the administration of the government ; 
and the practice, which in other institutions as well as in this has proved so 
detrimental to their best interests, had here crept in; to wit, the constant inter- 
ference, on the part of the trustees, with the internal affuirs of the college. 
This doubtless had its origin in a defect of the charter, which, however, was 
never supplied till the year 1834. By the original charter, the faculty had the 
power of enforcing the rules and regulations adopted by the trustees for the 
government of the students, only “ by rewarding or censuring them, and finally 
by suspending such of them, as, after repeated admonitions, shall continue diso- 
bedient and refractory, until the determination of a quorum of trustees can be 
had ;” while at the same time they had no representation in the board of trus- 
tees. To such an extent had the internal government of the college fallen into 
the hands of the trustees, under the action of this provision, that on the 12th of 
June, 1815, we find the following entry on their records ;—** Resolved, that the 
principal and each of the professors be required to report on the Saturday of) 
every week, in writing, to the Secretary of the board of trustees, for the inspec- 
tion of the board, (by causing the same to be personally delivered, or left at his 
house,) all delinquents or absentees, not satisfactorily accounted for to the prin- 
cipal or professor in whose class the delinquency takes place ; and in case the 
delinquent has been proceeded against before the faculty, to report the judg- 
ment of the faculty thereon, ard how far the sentence has been enforced.” ' 

This act of the board was followed, within about three months, by the resig- 
nation of Dr. Atwater, and of professors Shaw and Cooper, the only professors 
then in the college. Mr. Eugene Nulty, who had been the teacher of mathe- 
matics in the college for the past year, and who has since so greatly distin- 
guished himself in that department of science, was now raised to the rank of 
professor; and the Rev. Dr. John McKnight was appointed to discharge the 
duties of principal, and Mr. Gerard E. Slack, of professor of languages, pro tem- 
pore. Under this organization, the operations of the college were continued 
one year after the resignation of Dr. Atwater, and closed with conferring 
degrees on six young men, comprising the Senior class, September 26, 1816. 

One or two reminiscences connected with the period, the history of which 
has just been given, it may be worth while to preserve.—Immediately after the 
examination of the Senior class of 1814, an alarm was given, that Philadelphia 
was in danger from an invasion of the English troops, when several of the can- 
didates for graduation, to the number of seven, offered themselves as volunteers 
for the public defence. Their term of service not having expired, when the 
degrees were conferred on the rest of the class, they were permitted to receive 
them out of the usual order.—Another incident of a more painful character is 
the fall of a member of the Junior class in a duel with one of his fellows, in 
December, 1815. He is said to have been a worthy young man and the only 
son of highly respectable parents. Five other students were so deeply involved 
in _ affair, that they immediately absconded, and never again returned to the 
college. 
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The available funds of the institution were now expended ; and loans to meet 
some of the most pressing demands against the trustees were obtained on a 
mortgage of the real estate belonging to the college. Under these circum- 
stances, subscriptions in aid of the college were opened, and petitions were 
sent up to the legislature for assistance, and for a permanent endowment of the 
college. On the 14th of December, 1816, the following resolution passed the 
board ;—* Resolved, that a petition and memorial be presented to the legisla- 
ture, stating the causes of the suspension of the collegiate courses of this col- 
lege; and praying them to propose such modification of the charter as they 
may think most effectual to promote its interests ; and to take the college imme- 
diately under the protection, patronage, and government of the State.” This 
petition was not granted ; and thus the results of a modification of the charter, 
in conformity with the views of a State legislature, and of placing the college 
under the immediate guardianship of the State, were reserved to be exhibited 
ten years after. There was consequently a recess in the operations of the 
college, till near the close of the year 1821. Funds were then obtained for 
putting it again in action, by an arrangement entered into between the trustees 
and the legislature of the State ; in which, the trustees proposed to convey to 
the State, in exchange for ready funds, such of the lands which had been 
granted to the institution in 1786, as had not been disposed of, and the secu- 
rities which had been received for the remainder. ‘This proposition of the trus- 
tees was acceded to, and they received in exchange for these, by an act of 
February 20, 1221, $6,000 in hand, and $10,000 to be received in five annual 
installments. 

After appropriating $4,000 to the payment of the debts of the institution, 
and ¥2,000 to repairing and finishing the college building, the trustees pro- 
ceeded to organize a faculty—relying for their support on the annuity of the 
State, and the proceeds of the recent subscriptions. A narrative of the pro- 
ceedings of the trustees, published by them in 1830, referring to this period in 
the history of the college, says ;—* A faculty consisting of a principal and three 
professors was organized, and a preparatory school established. In organizing 
this faculty, the board proceeded on the following principles. They thought, 
that by employing gentlemen of acknowledged talents, reputation, and erudi- 
tion, and by securing their services exclusively to the college, its interests, and 
those of literature and science in general, would be most effectually advanced. 
This required liberal salaries, and it was agreed that such should be given; the 
principal’s being put at $2,000, one of the professor’s at $1,250, and the other 
two at $1,000 each.” The first two efforts to obtain a principal proved unsuc- 
cessful,—the Rev. Dr. J. P. Wilson, of Philadelphia, and the Rev. Dr. J. B. 
Romeyn, of New York, having successively declined the appointment. The 
successful choice fell on the Rev. John M. Mason, D. D., also of New York. 
He was an alumnus of Columbia college, in which institution he had also for a 
number of years filled the office of provost. The professorships were soon 
filled by accomplished men, the salaries being much more liberal than ever 
before, and even higher than they were at first fixed. One received $1,500, 
another $1,200, and the third $1,000. The president and professors were 
inducted into office on the 15th of January, 1822; the college classes having 
been formed a short time previous. The number of students almost immedi- 
ately became very respectable; and the numbers in the graduating classes 
indicate a good degree of prosperity. The class of 1823 consisted of nineteen, 
and that of 1824, of twenty-four students; from which time the two or three 
next classes were smaller. 

This temporary diminution in the number of students is accounted for by the 
trustees, in the narrative before referred to, in the following manner. Some 
whispers had got abroad, that the infiuence of the college was made to subserve 
political purposes. “From suspicions thus excited, that the college and its 
board of trustees might acquire an influence favorable to the advancement of 
their political schemes, if they had any, and thus deprive it of legislative 
bounty ; and from the severe afflictions which befell the very learned and justly 
admired principal, disqualifying him for the discharge of his duty towards the 
college, it was apprehended by some parents, that at the end of five years, 
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when the State’s installments on the sale of the public lands should cease, the 
institution would not be able to support itself, and must sink. Parents were 
deterred from sending their sons to Dickinson college, through the fear that 
they would have to send them elsewhere, before the expiration of their course. 
Not a few of the students themselves became uneasy, through such anticipa- 
tions. ‘The consequence was, that the number of students began to diminish, 
and the institution was evidently on the wane, as the period arrived at which 
the State’s installments were to cease.” At the time, however, at which we 
have arrived in tracing the history of the college, May 1, 1824, Dr. Mason 
resigned the presidency of the college, which was immediately offered to the 
Rev. Alexander McClelland, then professor of belles-lettres and mental philoso- 
phy, afterwards of rhetoric and moral philosophy. This honor he declined ; and 
the trustees proceeded to the election of the Rev. William Neill, D. D., then of 
Philadelphia, who entered on his duties in the September following. Subscrip- 
tions were again opened and circulated, “ with reference to the endowment of 
professorships, adding to the library and apparatus, and erecting additional 
buildings.” Indeed, the erection of additional buildings now began to be con- 
sidered as necessary ; and the subject was almost constantly before the board, 
till the operations of the college closed in 1832. But at no time were the funds 
of the institution deemed in a state to authorize it. During the next year, a 
committee was appointed, to draft and present a memorial to the legislature, 
praying for aid to the college ; and this committee was “vested with general 
powers to pursue any course they might deem necessary, to advance the inter- 
ests of the institution.” This application to the legislature resulted in a law, 
which was passed on the 13th of February, 1826, granting an annuity of $3,000 
for seven years, provided, as the condition of its going into effect, that the board 
of trustees should accede to certain changes in the charter of the college. 
The two most important provisions of the law making this appropriation, were, 
“That not more than one third of the trustees shall at any time be clergymen,” 
and “ That the trustees shall exhibit, annually, during the seven years, to the 
legislature, a statement of the financial situation of the college.” The embar- 
rassments, therefore, which had arisen out of the decayed health of Dr. Mason, 
and of the presumed reluctance of the legislature, to aid the college, were now 
obviated. 

Difficulties about this time arose, as we learn from the published statement 
of the trustees, before referred to, in the administration of the government of 
the college. Disorder and insubordination were exhibited on an extended 
scale ; while the power necessary to restore order and compel obedience to the 
laws, was by the charter divided between the faculty and the board. Conflict- 
ing opinions brought these two bodies too frequently into collision with each 
other; and the harmony of feeling and of action, called for by the existing state 
of things, was thus broken up. Meantime, an investigation of the doings of the 
trustees was entered into by the senate of the State, on the vague charge of 
sectarianism, and the undue influence of political feeling; which, though it 
resulted in acquitting them of the charge, yet did not entirely remove the 
unpleasant feelings which gave rise to it, and which it had in its turn tended in 
some respects to produce. This investigation took place in December, 1827. 

On the Ist of August, 1829, a committee was appointed “to inquire into 
the expediency of reducing the salaries of the members of the faculty.” This 
committee reported in favor of the measure; and on the J8th of September, a 
reduction was commenced, which resulted in fixing the salary of the principal 
at $1,200, that of the professor of languages at $1,000, of the professor of math- 
ematics at $800, and of the professor of chemistry at #600, with an understand- 
ing, that when the number of students should increase to seventy-five, $200 
should be added to each of the last two. This graduation took place on the 
30th of March, 1830. Meantime, Dr. Neill and all his associates had resigned ; 
the resignation of the principal having been handed in on the 13th of August, 
and subsequently that of the four professors. Efforts were immediately made 
to obtain a successor to Dr. Neill, and the choice of the board fell successively 
on the Rev. Alexander McClelland, who had filled the belles-lettres chair from 
the opening of the college in 1821, the Rev. Philip Lindsley, D. D., president 
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of the University of Nashville, Tenn., and on the Rev. Dr. Beman, of Troy, 
N. Y., all of whom declined the appointment. On the 2Ist of January, 1830, 
the Rev. Samuel B. How, D. D., of New Jersey, was elected, and was formally 
inducted into office on the 30th of March. The chairs of mathematics, of the 
ancient languages, and of chemistry, were also filled, and the incumbents sever- 
ally took the oath of office on the 26th of May. Between the time of the resig- 
nation of the old faculty, and the organization of the new, the duties of princi- 
pal were discharged, so far as the duties of such an officer were called for, by 
the Rev. Joseph Spencer, who had been professor of languages from the year 
1822, and who had during the same time officiated as clergyman in the Episco- 
pal church in the town. 

Thus a faculty was again brought together, as the result of a determined 
effort on the part of the trustees to sustain the college; and this effort for a 
time seemed to promise success. A new course of study was made out; anda 
code of statutes adopted for the regulation and discipline of the college, more 
full and perfect than had ever before been published. It was during this year, 
that the trustees, by committee, prepared and published “a statement, setting 
forth the history of the college from the organization of the faculty in 1821, to 
the organization of the new faculty, in 1830.” The narrative thus furnished 
has been before referred to ; and was expressly designed to exculpate the board 
from various charges which had been alleged against them, in connection with 
the circumstances which immediately preceded and accompanied the investiga- 
tion by the legislature. A quotation from the closing part of this pamphlet will 
exhibit the circumstances under which Dr. How took charge of the college, and 
the high hopes at that time entertained by the trustees, of the success of their 
exertions. “The disappointments attending the efforts of the board to obtain a 
principal,” says this narrative, “produced the impression on the students and 
public, that the institution must sink. At the time of Dr. How’s acceptance of 
the office, but a very smal] number of students remained.” The institution, 
however,” it continues, “has survived the opposition of its enemies ; a faculty of 
superior talents and attainments has been organized ; public confidence is again 
returning ; a new and more salutary and efficient system of instruction and dis- 
cipline has been devised and adopted; the annual expenditures have been 
reduced nearly one half; two professors are resident in the building; the stu- 
dents will be insulated from the place ; and the college recommences its opera- 
tions, with fairer prospects of success, than it has ever had.” The general 
feeling that at this time existed towards the college, may likewise be inferred 
from a circular prepared by a committee of the Alumni Association of the col- 
lege, September 22, 1830, and addressed to the Alumni of Dickinson College 
throughout the Union; in which information is given, “That the college has 
again commenced operations under auspices and prospects altogether flattering. 
Dr. How, the president, and the rest of the faculty, in their learning and other 
qualifications, and in their zeal for the mental, as well as the moral advance- 
ment of their pupils, have afforded the most gratifying earnest of their future 
eminence and distinguished usefulness.” This communication closes with the 
remark, “That upon the whole, we feel amply warranted in tendering to the 
alumni generally, the assurance, that their alma mater possesses, at the present 
juncture, new and additional claims upon their patronage and encouragement.” 

Ditliculties, however, almost immediately arose. The resignation of the 
professor of chemistry soon took place, and a lecturer was appointed in his 
stead. This case seems to have suggested to some of the trustees, perhaps for 
the first time, the defects in the organization of the two boards ; and we find at 
the meeting of the trustees held on the 7th of March, the following resolution: 
“Resolved, that a committee be appointed to confer with the faculty on the 
expediency of applying to the next Legislature, so to amend the charter of the 
institution, that the principal of the college shall be ez officio, a member of the 
board of trustees ; and that the faculty shall have power to inflict all punish- 
ments which may be prescribed by the statutes of the college, provided that in 
case of expulsion, there may be an appeal to the board of trustees, on the appli- 
cation of the parent or guardian of the student expelled.” This suggestion met 
the full approbation of the faculty ; and the principal, as appears by the report 
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of the committee of conference, stated, “that every session afforded additional 
evidence of the necessity of making the alterations contemplated ; and that he 
was satisfied the amendments proposed were essential to the permanent pros- 
perity of the institution.” A resolution was therefore reported in favor of an 
application to the legislature to alter and amend the charter of the college in 
these respects ; but “the report and resolution were laid on the table for the 
resent,” and were never again called up. 

In 1830, a class of six had been graduated, and in 1831, a class of five,— 
the number of students in the college being but twenty-one. When the gradu- 
ating class of this year left the college, there were none to be advanced to the 
rank of seniors, while the number that entered freshmen was very small. 
Added to this, there remained to be paid but one of the State’s installments, b 
which almost alone the institution had been for several years cantata 
Under these circumstances, the board passed a resolution on the 18th of Feb. 
1832, “inviting the principal of the college to meet the board, to consult with 
them on the subject of suspending the operations of the college.” The prin- 
cipal having “expressed to the board his decided conviction, that it is impos- 
sible, under existing circumstances, that the institution can prosper,” and having 
recommended the measure suggested by the trustees, the course was deter- 
mined on, and the operations of the college ceased on the 26th of March, 1832. 

On the 12th of March, 1833, a special meeting of the board was called, “ to 
consider a letter which had been received by the president, from the Rev. 
Edwin Dorsey, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, stating that the Baltimore 
Annual Conference had appointed a committee to take into consideration the 
propriety of establishing a college within its boundaries, and asking whether 
Dickinson College could be obtained for that purpose, and on what conditions.” 
The idea, thus suggested, of resuscitating the coilege under the auspices of a 
new board was favorably received; and a general meeting of the trustees was 
called, to be held on the 18th of April, to consider the subject further. A 
committee of the conference met the board at this time, and, by presenting the 
dvings of the body which they represented, relating to this matter, showed that 
every thing had been done on their part, necessary to the full execution of the 
proposed arrangement. A committee of the board, after conferring further with, 
this committee, made a report favorable to the measure. In this report is 
expressed “the decided conviction, that any effort, within the power of the 
existing board of trustees, to resuscitate the college, would prove utterly una- 
vailing. This inability,” the report goes on to say, “effectually and directly to 
act for the promotion of the original design of the founders of the college, 
would naturally induce a desire on the part of every friend of literature and 
science, to adopt any proper expedient by which the same end may be attained.” 
The objects proposed by the contemplated arrangement, were thought to be in 
perfect accordance with the design and spirit of the charter; and the ability of 
the conference to carry the design into effect, was inferred from the conditional 
pledge given in one of their resolutions, “to the establishment and support of a 
college,” and from “the exertions now making by the Methodist Episcopal 
church, in the cause of science, and the zeal which they have already evinced in 
the subject ;” together with the general remark, “that those colleges in the 
United States, which have been conducted by, or under the patronage of, some 
prominent Christian sect, have been more flourishing in their operations, and 
useful in their influence, than others that have not had these advantages.” 
From these and other considerations, it was determined that the college edifice, 
and all its appurtenances, should be placed under the control of the Baltimore 
Annual Conference ; and the mode selected for doing this, was that of substi- 
tuting other trustees, to be named by the Conference, in place of those who 
then filled the board, and who were recommended to resign their places, as the 
new members might be elected. 

This arrangement was entered into with the most perfect harmony of feeling ; 
and in a spirit which indicated that all concerned had in view the public good 
alone. This meeting of the board was adjourned to the 6th of June; and in 
the interim, the Philadelphia Conference became associated with the Baltimore 
in this enterprise. ‘This union of the conferences was recognized by the board ; 
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and an election was made of such trustees as the conferences had named, to fill 
the places of such as had resigned. Eighteen were now elected ; and the late 
Rev. Bishop Emory was appointed to preside over the deliberations of the board, 
whose new organization may from this time be considered as complete, though 
the seats of all the old members were not vacated for about a year. 

In entering on the discharge of the duties of their trust, the newly organized 
board had of course to assume all the embarrassments arising from the past 
misfortunes of the college, as well as some trifling pecuniary responsibilities, 
For these, however, they considered that they received more than an equivalent, 
in the college edifice, libraries, apparatus, and mineralogical cabinet ; especially 
as these were accompanied with a little bank stock, and a claim on the State 
for the last installment arising from the act of Feb. 13, 1826, which were found 
sufficient fur the payment of the debts of the institution, and to aid corsiderably 
in the repairs on the building and in the improvement of the grounds. The 
property of the institution therefore, at this time, consisted entirely in real 
estate, valuable only when considered as permanent fixtures. The obtaining of 
funds was consequently the first thing that occupied the special attention, both 
of the conferences and of the board. With reference to this object, an address 
was made by the trustees to the public ; and agents were appointed by the two 
conferences, to solicit subscriptions in aid of the college. By the recommenda- 
tion of the conferences, the trustees determined, that the college should not be 
opened till the sum of $45,000 should be secured for its support; yet at the 
same meeting at which the board was organized, they went into the election of 
a principal, to assure the public of their expectation soon to be able to open the 
college, and also to ensure the influence and services of their principal, in aid 
of the college, previously to its opening. The Rev. John P. Durbin, A. M. then 
of New York, was unanimously elected to this office, the acceptance of which 
he signified at the next meeting of the board, in September. At this meeting, 
a department of law was established, and placed under the care of the Hon. 
Judge Reed—the duties to be discharged for the fees obtained from the classes, 
without any salary from the funds of the college. The studies peculiarly 
belonging to the college course, were divided into six departinents, two of 
which were filled prospectively—the others remaining to be filled, as the wants 
of the college might demand. The grammar school, the studies of which were 
principally designed as preparatory for admission to the college, was also at this 
time regularly organized. ‘That this might be an efficient department, it was 
determined that the principal of this school should be a member of the faculty ; 
and that the school should be under the joint control of the principal, and the 
president of the college. It was commenced under the care of Mr. Alexander 
F. Dobb, in one of the lecture rooms of the college ; and though small at first, 
at the close of one year it numbered fifty. 

Through the agency of a committee appointed by the board in September, an 
act was passed by the next legislature, making certain changes in the provis- 
ions of the original charter, among which, those making the principal ex officio 
president of the board, and vesting the government of the college more exclu- 
sively in the faculty, were the most important. At the next meeting of the 
board, held on the 9th of May, 1834, it appeared that the sum of $48,000 had 
already been obtained, on subscription, for the college ; and it was therefore 
resolved, that the college should be open for the reception of students on the 
10th day of the next September; and the principal and professors elect were 
notified accordingly. Thus, under an amended charter, funds having been 
secured to the full amount previously determined on, the college grounds 
having been greatly improved, and the building itself repaired—the trustees 
and faculty met at Carlisle on the day appointed. On this day, the principal 
and two professors were regularly inducted into office ; and thus, after a recess 
of two and a half years, during which time the libraries, cabinet of curiosities, 
and apparatus, had suffered much for want of careful superintendence, the 
operations of the college were conimenced, by the admission of twenty students 
to the college classes ;—the pupils of the grammar school at the same time 
increasing in number to seventy. 

The building which was erected in 1804, and which is now entirely occupied, 
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is of stone, 150 feet long, by 45 broad. This contains a capacious hall and 
gallery, fitted up as a chapel ; the college and society libraries; the mineralog- 
ical cabinet; four large lecture rooms; two halls for the societies, and eighteen 
rooms occupie’ by the students and professors ; besides a fine laboratory in the 
basement, as well as a commodious dining room and other apartments for a 
steward. A building of brick, was the last year purchased, on the opposite side 
from the college-campus, in which the grammar school is kept, and which fur- 
nishes ample accommodations. Also, a new college edifice of stone is erecting 
on the college square,—130 feet long, by 42 broad, four stories high; to contain 
three lecture rooms, and rooms for the occupancy of 84 students;—one end of 
the same being designed as a house for the president, and the basement of the 
other part, for the use of another steward. <A part of this building is now ready 
for the occupancy of students ; and it is to be completed early next spring. 

It will be perceived, that the college, as now organized, is only in its forming 
state, having but just entered upon the third year of its operations. The num- 
ber of students, however, in the college, is 102, and in the grammar school 
130; and it is expected that a few more will yet be added to the classes this 
year. During the last year, the institution was visited with a very interesting 
work of grace, in which about forty individuals made a public profession of 
religion ; and about one fourth of the whole number at present connected with 
the college are professedly pious. ‘Tle apparatus is as yet incomplete ; and the 
library of the college, which contains about 3,000 volumes, though valuable, is 
very deficient in modern works. The collection of minerals is extensive and 
choice. The conferences under whose patronage the college now is, have 
obtained subscriptions for its support, to the amount of about $80,000, of which 
$25,000 have been collected, or secured on bond. This fund is designed 
exclusively for the support of the professorships. For the erection of the new 
building, $10,000 have been obtained on loan, confidently relying on the Legis- 
lature of the State, which has hitherto been so liberal in the support of the 
college, still to furnish the funds necessary for erecting the permanent buildings. 
This the trustees have twice asked, and it is all they have asked; but owing pro- 
bably to the peculiarly embarrassed state of the public treasury, it has as yet, 
been withheld. The course of study at present pursued is ample, having been 
made out with reference to those of the leading New England colleges. Ata 
suitable period in the course, each student has the privilege of attending a 
course of lectures by the professor of law, embracing the general principles of 
the law as a science, with the various modifications which the laws receive from 
the peculiar construction of political institutions ; a knowledge of which is so 
eminently useful to every American citizen, and so indispensable to every 
finished scholar. The text-books of the college, are in general the same with 
those used at Yale. 


The board of instruction, at present, consists of : 


The Rev. John P. Durbin, A. M. President and Professor of Moral Science. 

Merritt Caldwell, A. M. Professor of Mental Philosophy, Political Economy, 
and the Exact Sciences.* 

Robert Emory, A. M. Professor of Ancient Languages. 

The Rev. John McClintock, A. M. Adjunct Professor of the Exact Sciences. 

Wm. H. Allen, A. M. Lecturer on the Nat. Sciences, and Instruc. in Mod. Lang. 

Stephen A. Roszel, A. M. Principal of the Graramar School. 


Volt Members of the Faculty. 


Hon. John Reed, Professor of Law. 

John L. Cary, A. M. First Assistant in the Grammar School. 
The Rev. John F. Hey, Second Assistant. 

The Rev. James Bunting, Third Assistant. 








* The union of the department of mathematics with that of mental and political seience, is but a tem- 
precy arrangement, in consequence of the failure of the gentleman elected to that department in July 
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HIGHBURY COLLEGE, ENGLAND. 


Comp.ete List oF THE StupENTS EDUCATED AT HiGueury COLLEGE, FRom 
ITS FOUNDATION IN 1783, TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


(We here insert a list of the students who have been educated at this institution, with the residence 
of those now living. It will be a convenient document for reference. Some extracts from the report of 
the Committee of Highbury College may be found in vol. viii. of this work, p. 361.] 


Hicgusury Co tece, first instituted at Mile-End, in the year 1783, removed 
to Hoxton in 1791, and from thence to Highbury in 1826, has for its object, to 
bestow a liberal education, for the Christian ministry, on young men whose 
views of Christian doctrine and church order agree with those of Congregational 
churches in general. 

The management of the Institution is by a Committee, chosen from the 
Contributors, which meets on the second Friday of every month, or oftener, if 
necessary, and of which the Treasurer and Tutors are members ez officio. 

Candidates must be single men, eighteen years of age and upwards, with such 
preparatory education in Latin as will enable them to read Virgil, and with 
some knowledge of Fractional Arithmetic and the Elements of Geography ; 
whose piety and ministerial talents are attested by the pastor and church to 
which they belong, or by some evidence satisfactory to the Committee. From 
themselves is required an account, in writing, of their religious experience, their 
doctrinal views, and their motives for desiring to enter the ministry. If their 
statement and testimonials be approved, they are subjected to an interview with 
the Committee, on whose recommendation they are admitted on a probation of 
three months. 

Applications in reply to printed queries are received at any monthly meeting. 
The time for admission is at the close of the Midsummer vacation. 

The Academical Session commences at the beginning of September, and 
closes at the end of June in every year. ; 

The course of education comprises the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Syriac Languages ; the Belles Lettres; Intellectual and Moral Philosophy ; the 
Klements of Mathematics ; Church History ; Biblical Criticism; Composition of 
Sermons; Theology, &c. 

After the first year, the Students have frequent opportunities of preaching, as 
occasional supplies to various congregations in the metropolis and its vicinity. 


Tutors. 
Rev. Esnenezer Henverson, Ph. D. 
Rev. Ropert Hauuey. 


Stations of Ministers 
Educated under the Tuition of the 
Rev. SterHEN AppiINGTON, D. vp. Mile End. 


1783. 


Treasurer. 





Tuomas Wi son, Esq. Highbury Place. 


Secretary. 


Mr. Samvuev Piempe, Congregational Librar 
= Y; 
Bloomfield street, Finsbury. 


Collector. 
Mr. Joun RupHALL. 


Committee. 


The Tutors, Treasurer, and 
Rev. H. F. Burver, vp. v. Mr. THos M. Coomps, 


Rev. J. Cayton, 

Rev. T.. Lewis, 

Rev. Wa. 5. Patmer, 
Rev. Henny Town ey, 
Mr. THomas Bickuam, 
Mr. Josern Brower, 
Mr. Joun Cueap, 


Mr. THomas Fisner, 
Mr. R. J. KitcHener, 
Mr. Jonn R. Mtcus, 
Mr. Epwarp Swaine, 
Mr. Josuua Wuxson, 
Mr. JoserH WontTNER, 





| 


J. T. Barker, 
George Bullock, 
Joseph Milward, 
W. Sedcole, 


Samuel Douglas, 
Thomas Gibbons, 


John Smith, 
William Bishop, 


P. S. Charrier, 
Arch. Douglas, 
Benj. Davillis, 


Thomas Gritton, 
tenj. Pine, 

W. Priestly, 

John Sibree, 


Deptford, dec. 

Wilbarston, dec. 

Mansfield, dec. 

Swanage, dec. 
1784. 

Chelmsford, dec. 

Honiton, dec. 
1785. 

Wirksworth, dec. 

Gloucester, dec. 
1786. 

Liverpool, dec. 

Reading. 

Topsham, dec. 
1787. 

resrwick, dec. 

Duxford, dec. 

Fordingbridge, dec. 

Frome, dec. 
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John Ball, 
Anthony Kidd, 


John Godwin, 
Thomas Hopkins, 
Henry Knight, 


B. Cracknell, p. po. 
Daniel Fleming, 
Samuel Torr, 
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1788. 

London, dec. 

Cottingham, dec. 
1789. 

Wolverhampton, dec. 

Linton. 

Yelvertoft, dec. 
1790. 

Weymouth, dec. 


Brad ford, dec. 
Stebbing, dec. 


Rev. Rosert Simpson, v. p. Tutor, Hozton. 


Arthur Bromiley, 
Charles Buck, 
John Dennant, 
Thomas Stollery, 


Mic. Castleden, 
William Gunn, 
Jos. Slatterie, 

Wm. Warlow, 


Wn. Hopkins, 
Thomas Low, 
Thomas Mark, 
John Mann, 


George Collison, 
John Mills, 
John Gore, 


William Judson, 
William Laxon, 
Dan. Tyrerman, 
Eben. White, 


Thomas Denny, 
David Smith, 
Thomas Weaver, 


Rev. R. Simpson, p. 


1791. 
late at Needham Market. 
London, dec, 
Halesworth, 
London, dec. 


1792. 
Woburn, Beds. 
Aylesbury. 
Chatham. 
New Milford. 
1793. 
Tisbury, dec. 
Barkway. 


Weathersfield, dec. 
Moreton. 


1794. 
Hackney, (Tutor.) 
Terling, dec. 
Stratford on Avon. 
795. 


High Wycombe. 
Guernsey. 
Madagascar, dec. 
Chester, dec. 


1796. 
Wareham, (various.) 


Brentwood. 
Shrewsbury. 


p. and Rev. G. Cotiison, 


Tutors. 


Charles Dewhirst, 
Thomas Durant, 
William Hordle, 
William Kent, 
William Podmore, 
John Thornton, 
John Vincent, 


Ingram Cobbin, 
Richard Cope, Lu. p. 
John Foxell, 

James Gawthorn, 
William Harris, uu. p. 
Samuel Hartnell, 

John Hudson, 

Richard Keynes, 


Isaac Allen, 
George Clayton, 
James Dawson, 
Samuel Hackett, 
J. H. Hopkins, 
Eph, Jackson, 
Joseph Juhnson, 
John Mitchell, 
John Philip, v. pb. 
John Richards, 
John Styles, p. v. 


1797. 


Bury St. Edmund's. 
Pool. 

Harwich. 
Gravesend, dec. 
Blackmore. 
Billericay. 

Deal. 


1798. 


Camberwell. 
Wakefield. 
Penzance. 
Derby. 
Stoke Newington, dec. 
Nun Eaton. 
West Bromwich. 
Blandford. 
1789. 
Lynn, (ill health.) 
Walworth. 
Dudley. 
Hampton, dec. 
Newport, Essex. 
Torrington, dec. 
Farnham, 
Canada. 
Cape of Good Hope. 
near Birmingham. 
late at Brizton. 


Joseph Berry, 


James Davison, 
E. A. Dunn, 

John Gray, 
Richard Simmons, 


James Browne, 
William Clayton, 
John Harris, 
James Hatton, 
John Jerard, 
James Prankard, 
Samuel Sleigh, 


Rev. R. Simpson, p 


Thomas Fisher, 
Don. Morrison, 
George Payne, LL. D. 
Thomas Pinchback, 


George Brooks, 

H. F. Burder, p. p. 
John Clunie, Lu. p. 
William Dryland, 
Joseph Fletcher, b. pb. 
Richard Hartley, 
William Hayward, 
John Hooper, a. M. 
Thomas Humpage, 
Robert Morrison, p. D. 
Mark Robinson, 
Thomas Sleigh, 
James Spurgeon, 


Stephen Johnson, 
James Knight, 
John Leifchild, 
William Salt, 


T. B. Browne, 
John Gleed, 
Joshua Harrison, 
William Jones, 
J. W. Percy, 

G. Redford, uu. D. 
Richard Slate, 


George Betts, 
John Burder, a. M. 
Thomas Heward, 
Benjamin Jeanes, 
Thomas Scales, 
Thomas Stenner, 


Thomas Adkins, 
James Cope, 
Thomas Dix, 
William Evenett, 
George Harris, 
John Hasloch, 

E. i. May, 
William 8S. Palmer, 
Stephen Percey, 
Thomas Spencer, 
Joseph Turnbull, B. a. 
I. F. West, 


Ed. Andrews, LL. D. 
George Cave, 
William Miles, 

R. 8. M’All, vu. D. 





J. Sanderson, 


Thomas Russell, a. u. 


Rev. Ropert Simpson, pv. pv. Jonn Hooren, a. M. 
and Henry Forster Burpen, dD. v. Tutors. 
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1800. 


Hackney. 
London. 

Exeter, (various.) 
London, 

Ledbury. 
Hastings, dec. 


1801. 
North Walsham. 
Mill Hill. 
St. Alban's. 
Sowerby. 
Coventry. 
Sheerness. 
Salisbury. 





























































. dD. and Rev. J. Atkinson, 
Tutors, 
1802. 
late at Harlst on, 
Duncanstown. 
Exeter, (Tutor.) 
Woodbridge. 
1803, 
Leyden. i 
Hackney. 
Manchester, (Tutor.) 
Newbury. 
Stepney, London, 
Plymouth. 
Rendham, dec. 
London, dec. 
Bristol, dec. 
China, dec. 
Bumpstead. 
Newcastle-under-line. 
Stambourn. 


1804. 
Wickham Brook. 
Sandwich. 
London. 
Erdington. 

1805. 
Buntingford, dec. 
Lower Canada. 
Wooburn, Bucks. dec. 
Bolton. 
Warwick. 
Wercester. 
Preston. 


1806. 

‘oleshill. 
Stroud. 
Clare. 
Charmouth. 
Leeds. 
Dartmouth. 


1807. 
Southampton. 
West Cowes, (various.) 
Bedworth. 
Whittlesea. 
Rochford. 
Kentish Town. 
Saratoga, N. America. 
London. 
Guildford. 
Liverpool, dec. 
Brighton, (various.) 
Kenilworth. 


1808. 
Walworth. 
Stowey. 
Ford, near Dartmouth. 
Manchester. 
South Petherton, dec. 
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Robert Bolton, 
John Carter, 
William Gilson, 
Leman Hall, 
Walter Scott, 


William Whillans, 
J. Whitehouse, 


W. P. Davis, 
James Hemsley, 
John Wills, 

John Bodington, 
Thomas Greenhall, 
R. W. Hamilton, 
John Bristow, 


Joseph France, a. M. 
John Ely, 

George Wright, 
John Petherick, 
Thomas Searle, 
John Blackburn, 
Robert Philip, 

John Morison, b. D. 


Samuel King, 
Mason Anderson, 
Henry Townley, 
Thomas James, 
Nathaniel Pugsley, 
John Hall, 

Joseph J, Freeman, 
James Stratton, 


William Urwick, pb. pb. 


David Davies, 

J. M: Clack, 

R. Fairbrother, 

R. W. Newland, 
Thomas Edkins, 
C. Townley, LL. p. 
George Flocker, 

J. W. Mayhew, 
Samuel Bell, 


A. Bromiley, Jun. 
Samuel Spink, 
Edm. Jinkings, 
John Morris, 
John Alexander, 
Robert T, Hunt, 


Thomas Evans, 
James Davies, 
William Davis, 
William Holmes, 
Algernon Wells, 
William Lothian, 
Enoch Barling, 
George D. Mudie, 


John A. Coombs, 
Henry B. Jeula, 
Benjamin Byron, 
John Tennant, 
William Snell, 
Thomas Haynes, 
Thomas Stratten, 
Henry Bromley, 
James Monro, 

John Sibree, 

James Matheson, p. p. 
William H. Cooper, 
Henry Welsford, 


HIGHBURY COLLEGE, ENGLAND. 


1809. 


Henley on Thames. 

Braintree. 

E-versden. 

Colnbrook. 

Bradford, Yorkshire, 
(Tutor.) 

Beer Alston. 

Dorking, dec. 


1810. 


Ashburton. 
Wharton, dec. 
Bridport. 
London. 
Burnley. 
Leeds. 
Exeter. 


1811. 


Hlam, near Richmond. 
Leeds. 

Stamford. 

late at Totness. 
Stoney Stratford. 
Pentonville. 
Kingsland. 

London. 


1812. 


Rath, dec. 

Church of England. 
Jiondon. 

Woolwich, 
Stockport. 

Chesham, 
Madagascar. 
London. 

Dublin. 


1813. 


Church of England. 
Hastings, dec. 
Dereham, 

Hanley. 
Nuailsworth. 
Limerick. 

Market Weighton. 
Walpole. 

Lancaster. 


1814, 


Leamington, dec. 
Wimbourn. 
Maidstone. 
Olney. 

Norwich. 
London. 


1815. 


Shaftesbury. 
Haverhill. 
Hastings. 
Wisbeach, 
Coggeshall. 

St. Andrew's, N. B. 
Buckingham, dec. 
Fareham. 


1816. 


Manchester, 
Greenwich. 


Newport, Monmouthshire. 


Wells, Norfolk, dec. 
Lynn. | 

Boston. 

lull. 

Clavering. 
Peterhead, N. B. 
Coventry. 

Durham, 

Dublin. 
Tewkesbury. 


| 


John Griffin, 
William Low, 
John Forsaith, 
Matthew Jeula, 
John Davies, 
Richard Soper, 


James Roberts, 
William Gear, 
Josiah Redford, 
James Elborough, 
John Pain, 

Alfred Dawson, 
William Temple, 
Robert Littler, 
William Evans, 
John Wooldridge, 
John Anderson, 
John Tippetts, 
Peter Sibree, 


David A. Jones, 
Robert E. May, 
William Clulow, 
Charles Greenaway, 
Robert Ashton, 
John Varty, 

George Shilling, 
Henry Pemble, 
Robert Chamberlain, 
Thomas Hughes, 


William Foster, 
Alexander Stewart, 
John Roaf, 

Charles Williams, 
Obadiah Atkins, 
John Bunter, 


Robert Ainslie, 
John G. Hewlett, 
Luke Forster, 
Joseph Hague, 
Jesse Lopwood, 


Henry J. Bunn, 
John Harris, 
William Malden, 
Henry Isaac Roper, 
John Hill, 

John Barling, 
Wiliam Powell, 
Thomas Wallace, 


Thomas C, Everett, 
H. J. Crump, 
James G. Miall, 
William E. Buck, 
Thomas B. Barker, 
William F. Bailey, 
Henry L. Adams, 
George Stevens, 
Thomas Harris, 
Richard Harris, 
Aaron Buzacott, 


Richard Fletcher, 
Charles Hickman, 
Luke Matthews, 
William Roaf, 
Simon Binks, 
William Forster, 





John L. Davies, 


James Robertson, a. mM. 





[Nov. 


1817. 


Exeter, dec. 
Norwood, dec. 

late at Frome. 
Bury St. Edmund's, 
Bristol. 

Grantham. 


Rev. Witiiam Harris, wu. pv. Joun Hooper, a. mu. 
and Henry Forster BuRDER, D. b. Tutcra, 


1818. 


Melton Mowbray. 
Bradford, Wilts. 
Stanstead, 
Leominster, dec. 
Horncastle. 
Dorking, dec. 
Plaistow. 
Matlock, Bath. 
Wymondham, dec. 
Jamaica. 
Dorchester. 
Gravesend. 
Tamworth, 


1819. 


M. America. 
Stanstead. 

Shaldon. 

Cannock. 

Warminster. 

Mitcham. 

Dublin, (ill health.) 
Birmingham, (various.) 
Swanage, 


Hackney. 


1820. 


Hadham, Herts. 
Barnet. 
Wolverhampton. 
Salisbury. 
Wymondham. 
Croydon. 


1821. 


London, 
Lutterworth. 
Saffron Walden. 
Darwen. 
Brompton. 


1822. 


Yardley, Hastings. 
Epsom. 

Chichester. 
Teignmouth. 
Axminster, (various.) 
late at Halifax. 
Tisbury. 

Petworth. 


1893. 


Bethnal Green. 
Bristol, (ill health.) 
Weymouth. 

St. Neot’s. 
Harlston, 
Tollesbury, Essex. 
Tiverton, dec. 
Newark. 

Totton, near Southampton. 
Alford. 

Wareham. 

South Sea Mission. 


1824, 


Southend. 

late at Soham. 
South America, dec. 
Ellesmere. 

Bristol, dec. 

St. Helier’s, Jersey. 
Edmonton, dec. 
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John Watson, 
William Wheeler, 
Robert Bayley, 
Henry Cresswell, 
Barzillai Quaife, 
Samuel Bellamy, 


BLACKBURN INDEPENDENT ACADEMY. 


late at Cork. 

Wells, Somerset. 
Louth. 

Canterbury. 

(various.) 

Chelwood, near Bristol. 


1825. 


John Rennie, 4. M. 
Alfred Pope, 
William Legge, 
Cuthbert R. Blacket, 
James Griffin, 

David Blow, 
William P. Bourne, 
Joseph Wall, 


Inch, near Huntley. 
Leamington. 

Fakenham, 

Southminster, 
Manchester. 

Brecon. 

Leek. 

Middleton, near Bakewell. 


— 


HIGHBURY COLLEGE. 


Rev. W. Harris, tu. v. H. F. Burper, p. pv. and 
R. Hatvey, Tutors. 


1826. 


Henry Winzar, 


Rorton Park, Bedford- 


shire. 


Edmund T. Prust, Northampton. 
Henry Rogers, various.) 
George Taylor, fanchester. 
John Kelsey, Sleaford. 
Henry Edwards, Long Sutton. 
Ebenezer Prout, Oundle. 
Jonathan Glyde, Exeter, (Tutor.) 
Samuel B. Bergne, Lincoln. 
Benjamin Johnson, Halstead. 
‘Thomas Cousins, Portsea. 
John Bramall, Patrycroft. 
William Ford, Alresford, 
John Titley, Shoreham. 
1827, 


Alexander C, Reid, 


Patrick Thompson, a. M. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Chatham. 


William Woodward, Hinckley. 

James Gallaway, West Bromwich. 

William H. Drew, Madras. 

John Hoxley, Sherborne. 

James Sibree, Hull. 

John Raven, Hadleigh. 

Samuel Davis, Needham Market. 

John Whitby, Ipswich. 

John Harrison, Stretton under Fosse. 

James Savage, Ilkeston, near Nottingham. 
1828, 


Frederick Miller, 
Benjamin Slight, 
John Stoughton, 


Hobart Town. 
Tunbridge Wells, 
Windsor. 


William Tarbotton, Totness. 
1829, 

William Campbell, a.m. Cheltenham, 

George Legge, a. M. Bristol. 


Charles Price, 


William J, Unwin, a. m. 


John Pulling, 
John Button, 
Thomas Rees, 
James Loxton, 


Port Stephen's, N. S. 
Wales. 

Woodbridge. 

Deptford. 

Whitchurch. 

Reigate. 

South Seas, dec. 


Rev. Esenezer HenveERson, Ph. D. and Rospert 
Hatvey, Tutors, 


1830, 
Samuel Luke, Chester. 
David Thomas, B. 4. (various.) 
James Hamer, Sutton Valence. 
John Flower, Beccles. 
Thomas Atkins, Hexham. 
Henry Richard, (various. ) 

1831. 
James Penman, a. M. Peterborough. 
Joseph Gibb, Canada. 





Samuel Dyall, 
John Layhe, 

Adam 8. Niven, 
William Bevan, 
John Taylor, 

John Theodore Barker, 
Charles Fox Vardy, 
Charles B. Gibson, 
Isaac Watts, 
Joseph Sherrin, 
Stephen Martin, 
Jacob Roberts, 
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Stanford Rivers. 
Liverpool. 
Chatham, dec. 
Wellingborough. 
Leicester. 

Wells, Norfolk. 
Hereford. 
Mallow, 

Rowell. 
Dettisham, 
Newbury. 

Herne Bay. 


1832. 
John Crombie Brown, Petersburgh. 
1833. 
John Obery, Glasgow University. 
Students. 
1831. Julius Mark, 
Henry Rees. Thomas James. 
1832, 1834. 


Richard Connebee, 
George J. Pillgrem, 
Richard Gould, 
Robert Goshawk, 
Matthew Poole, 
Percy Strutt, 
Frederick Neller. 


1833, 


Joseph Augustus Miller, 
Morgan Lloyd, 

James T. Pattison, 

John H. Godwin, 


William Smith, 
Alexander Smith, 
William Skae, 
William Wright, 
Jonah Reeve, 
David Hewitt, 
John 8. Pearsall, 
Edward Jukes, 
Robert Hamilton, 
John Bright, 
Thomas Mann, 
Joseph Field, 
George J. Tubbs, 
Thomas Aveling. 


There are in addition to the above, fourteen 
Candidates for admission. 


Missionary Student. 
John Cox. 





BLACKBURN INDEPENDENT ACADEMY. 


Tutors. 
Rev. G. Warptaw, a. M., Theological Tutor. 
Mr. D. B. Haywarp, Classical Tutor. 


Treasurer. 
Mr. Georce HapFige.p. 


Secretary. 
Rev. J, CLUNIRE, LL. D. 


General Committee. 


Rev. T. RaFFLEs, LL. D. 
Rev. R. S. M’Att, LL. bv. 
Rev. J. A. Coomss, 
Rev. R. FLetcuHer, 
Rev. J. Ketry, 

Rev. J. J. CARRUTHERS, 
Mr. T. Bracksurn, 
Mr. E. Dawson, 

Mr. B. Eccues, 


Mr. J. Eccves, 

Mr. S. FLetcuer, 
Mr. T. HanBottye, 
Mr. O. Herwortn, 
Mr. R. Roperts, 
Mr. W. Kary, 

Mr. J. Patestvy, 
Mr. L. Wicuiams. 


Examining Committee. 


Rev. T, RAFFLES, LL. D. 
Rev. R. S. M’ALL, LL. D. 
Rev, J. CLUNIE, LL. D. 
Rev. S. Bet, 

Rev. D. T. Cannson, 
Rev. J. A. Coomss, 
Rev. 8. Extis, 

Rev. J. GriFrFin, 

Rev. J. GwyTHER, 

Rev. J. Hacug, 


Rev. W. Jones, 
Rev. 8. Nicno ts, 
Rev. T. Parry, 
Rev. R. Srate, 
Rev. G. Tayior, 
Dr. Bett, 

Dr. J. P. Kar, 
Mr. E. Dawson, 
Mr. W. How te. 
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SCHLEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY. 


List of Ministers and Students. 


David T. Carnson, 
William Burdekin. 
Richard Robinson, 
W. H. Stowell, 


John Jeffreys, 


William Raine, 
William Wild, 


Henry Birch. 


John Thorpe, 
John Smith, 


James Kennedy, 
Henry Hope Leigh, 
John Cook, 


Daniel B. Hayward, 
James Dean, 
Charles Bassano, 


David Moses, 
John Murdock, 


Edward Edwards, 
William Lyhall, 


1816, 
Preston. 


Witham, Essex. 
Theol. Tutor of Rother- 
ham College. 


1817. 


(late Miss’y to Madagas- 
car,) dec. 

dec. 

Market Harborough. 


1818 


1819, 

Huddersfield. 

Madras, ( Missionary.) 
1820. 


Bury. 
Oldham. 
Uttoxeter. 


1821. 
Classical Tut. of this Acad. 
Chelmsford. 
dec. 
1823. 
Twyford, Berks. 
Anstruther. 
1824. 


Garstang. 
Alloa. 








Robert Elliott. 
Johan Wyld, 
James Gwyther, 


Richard Jones, 
William Williams, 


Francis Evans, 


William Willitts, 
Robert Roberts, 


[Nov. 


Burton-on-Trent. 
Hulme. 


1825. 
Milnthorpe. 
dec. 

1830. 
Ulverston. 

1828, 


Richmond, Yorkshire. 
Bootle, Cumberland. 


1830. 


Samuel Barton Schofield, Burslem, Staffordshire. 


Robert Thomson, 


Samuel Jones, 
Daniel Kenyon, 


Tobias Carlile, 
Thomas Newnes, 


1832, 
Staindrop, Durham. 


1830. 


Lane Ends, Staffordshire. 
Berbice, ( Missionary.) 


Students. 
1831. 


John Browr, 
Robert Wolstenholme. 


1833. 


Wm. Murphy O’Hanlan, John Baker, 


John Morris, 


George Rees. 


James Devine. 


1834. 





SCHLEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY. 


The Philosophy of History; in a Course of Lectures delivered at Vienna, 
by Frederick Von Schlegel, translated from the German, with a 
Memoir of the author, by James Burton Robertson, Esq. In two vols. 
London : Saunders & Otley. 1835. pp. 454, 336. 


Tue character of these volumes may be inferred, in some respects, from 
Frederick Von Schlegel was born at 


incidents in the life of the author. 


Hanover in 177 


”») 


de 


Though destined for commerce, he received a classical 


education ; and, in his sixteenth year, prevailed on his father to allow him 
to devote himself to the belles-lettres. After completing his academical 
course at Gottingen and Leipzig, he rejoined his brother William, and 
became associated with him in his literary labors, ‘ In my first youth,” 
says he, ‘from the age of seventeen and upwards, the writings of Plato, 
the Greek tragedians, and Winkelmann’s enthusiastic works, formed the 
intellectual world in which I lived.” He commenced his literary career 
in 1794, with a short essay on the different schools of Greek poetry. ‘T'wo 
treatises were composed in 1795 and 1796; one entitled “ Dotima,” and 
which treats of the condition of the female sex in Greece; the other a 
parallel between Cesar and Alexander, in which he examines their re- 
spective merits as men, as generals, and as statesmen. In 1797, he 
published his first important work, entitled, ‘the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans.” ‘This was followed, two or three years after, by the ‘ History of 
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Greek Poetry.” In the new edition of Schlegel’s works, these productions 
have been incorporated together. It was his intention to have given a 
complete history of Greek poetry, but the execution of this task was 
abandoned from some circumstances which were then occurring in the 
world of letters. ‘The literary skepticism of Wolf was ably contesting the 
purity of the Homeric text, and the unity and integrity of the Homeric 
poems themselves. Schlegel deemed it a hazardous task to attempt to draw 
public attention to any aesthetic inquiries on the elder Greek poetry. 

In 1802, he repaired to Paris, which had long been celebrated for her 
professors in the eastern tongues, and for her national library, invaluable 
to the oriental scholar. Here, by the assistance of de Langlés and Chézy, 
he made considerable progress in the study of Persian and Sanscrit litera- 
ture. In the mean time, he studied the Provencal poetry, undertook 
researches into the history of the middle ages, lectured in metaphysics in 
the I'rench language, and wrote a series of articles on the early Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Provencal poetry. He also addressed to a friend 
in Germany, a series of letters on the different schools and epochs of 
Christian painting. 

On his return from France, in the year 1805, Schlegel was received 
into the bosom of the Catholic church. The motives, which led to this 
extraordinary step, will, perhaps, never be fully known. Probably, it was 
in part owing to the character of his mind. In the cherished unity and 
universality of the Romish faith, there may have been something con- 
genial to his modes of thinking on literary subjects. ‘The opposition 
which he experienced from some Protestants in Germany, particularly 
those of the Rationalist school, was not without effect. He might also 
have hoped to awake a new literary energy in the dormant Catholic mind 
of Europe. The Catholics hailed his accession to their ranks with great 
enthusiasm. After several years spent in the study of Sanscrit literature, 
Schlegel, in 1808, published his celebrated work, entitled the ‘* Language 
and Wisdom of the Indians.” The first part is occupied with a compara- 
tive examination of the etymology and grammatical structure of the 
Sanscrit, Persian, Greek, Roman, and German languages ; the second part 
treats of the filiation and connection of the different religious and philo- 
sophical systems that prevailed in the ancient, oriental world; and the 
last consists of metrical versions from the sacred and didactic poems of the 
Hindoos. 

In 1810, Schlegel delivered at Vienna, a course of lectures on ‘* Mo- 
dern History.” ‘These lectures were published in two volumes, &vo., but 
they have long been out of print. Previously, he had edited in conjunc- 
tion with Tieck, Novalis, and his brother, a literary journal, called the 
‘Athenaeum ;” and afterwards successively conducted political and 
philosophical journals, such as the ‘ Europa,” the ‘‘German Museum,” 
the “Concordia ;” also liberally contributing to the “ Vienna Quar- 
terly Review.” He, at the same time, published various fugitive pieces in 
prose and poetry. 

In the spring of 1812, Schlegel delivered before a numerous audience 
in Vienna, his lectures on Ancient and Modern Literature. This may, 


perhaps, be regarded as his great work. An English translation appeared 


in 1818. For a number of years, subsequently to 1808, he was employed 
in editing the Austrian Observer, as Secretary to the Archduke Charles, 
and in diplomatic missions under the auspices of Metternich. He finally 
received a pension, letters of nobility, and the office of Aulic counsellor. 
In 1827, he delivered a course of lectures in Vienna, on the Philosophy of 
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Life. They are composed of a variety of observations, psychological, on- 
tological, ethical, political, and aesthetic. In 1828, he delivered his 
lectures on the ‘ Philosophy of History,’ which are embodied in the 
volumes translated by Mr. Robertson, and which was his last work, with 
the exception of nine lectures on the ‘ Philosophy of Language,” delivered 
at Dresden in 1828, and 1529. 

Schlegel died at Dresden, on Sunday, Jan. 11, 1829. It was said that 
he had for some time before his death been more than usually fervent in 
his devotional exercises. He had commenced writing a sentence, when 
sickness arrested his pen, and in four hours terminated his earthly 
existence. 

Schlegel married early in life a daughter of the celebrated Jew, Men- 
delsohn. She followed her husband in his change of religion. A com- 
plete edition of Schlegel’s works was announced in 1822. ‘Ten volumes, 
out of fifteen, the proposed number, have appeared. To these fifteen 
volumes, four are t@%e added, which were published in the last years of 
his life. | os 

The first two lectures in the Philosophy of History, along with the 
introduction, embrace man’s relation to the earth—the division of mankind 
into several nations—and the twofold condition of humanity in the primi- 
tive world. The subjects discussed in the seven succeeding lectures are 
as follows :—the antiquity of China, and the general system of her empire— 
the mental culture, moral and political institutions, and philosophy of the 
Hindoos—the science and corruption of Egypt—the selection of the 
Hebrew people for the maintenance of divine revelation in its purity—the 
destinies and special guidance of that nation—account of those nations 
of classical antiquity, to whom were assigned a paramount influence 
over the world, such as the Persians, Greeks, and Romans. The next 
five lectures treat of Christianity, its consolidation and wide diffusion—of 
the emigration of the German tribes, and its consequences—and of the 
Saracenic empire during the first caliphs. Then follows an account of the 
establishment of the German empire—the great schism of the West—the 
struggles of the middle ages, and the period of the crusades, down to the 
discovery of the new world, and the new awakening of science. The 
three following lectures are devoted to the religious wars—the period of 
illuminism—and the time of the French revolution. ‘The eighteenth and 
concluding lectures, turn on the prevailing spirit of the age, and on the 
universal regeneration of society. 

The most marked characteristic of these volumes, is the power of ex- 
tensive survey and wide generalization, which is every where prominent. 
The author delights to look at men in masses, and at the great influences 
which are at work in the world. In some of the lectures, there is 
hardly enough of circumstance and detail to diversify the current of 
general speculation. ‘This passion for generalities, is not entirely owing 
to the nature of the subject. It is partly to be ascribed to the structure of 
the author’s mind. 

Another striking characteristic, is the mixture of a religious spirit, in 
opposition to all illuminism, rationalism, indifferentism, etc. Reverence 
for the Bible is very conspicuous. ‘There is no inconsiderable degree of 
correct religious sentiment, both Protestant and scriptural. This may be 
attributed, in part at least, to the revulsion which the author’s mind expe- 
rienced in relation to the doctrines of the French infidels, the German 
illuminati, and the present rationalist sect. His return to the ‘ mother 
church,” might have been in part owing to the inward need of something 
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better than the shallow waters of Protestant Germany could furnish at the 
beginning of this century. At the same time, the author is vague in many 
of his statements. He wanted an infusion of English point and honesty. 
Ile does not deal enough in personal beings and tangible doctrines, He 
frequently alludes to the existence of a fallen spirit; but we are at a loss 
whether or not he considered him to be a personal agent. In one place 
he calls him (or it) the spirit of the times. 

The book abounds with very valuable philosophical criticism. To use 
two favorite German terms, the author looks from a very commanding 
stand-point on the various great developments of thought and feeling in 
nations and worlds of men. What can be more strictly philosophical and 
true, than such positions as these ;—*‘ All things should be deduced from 
God, and God himself should be considered the first existence—nature the 
second.” ‘When man had once fallen from virtue, no determinable 
limits could be assigned to his degradation.” ‘‘ So far from seeking with 
Rousseau and his disciples for the true origin of mankind, and the proper 
foundation of the social compact, in the condition of even the best and 
noblest savages, and so little disposed are we to remodel society upon this 
boasted ideal of a pretended state of nature, that we regard it, on the 
contrary, as a state of degeneracy and degradation.” ‘If Christ were not 
more than a Socrates, then a Socrates he were not.” ‘The soul pre- 
viously distracted, can regain its unity, or become again whole, only by a 
divine illumination.” ‘lhe discussions are conducted, almost without ex- 
ception, in a calm, serene, and unimpassioned manner. ‘The literati in 
Germany of other schools, who stood aloof from him, or vilified him, are 
not the objects of railing accusation on his part. Some of them are inci- 
dentally noticed with commendation. 

Schlegel’s residence in the Austrian capital, his conversion to the 
Roman Catholic religion, and his relations to Metternich, will account for 
some of the erroneous, if not ‘ hard speeches,” which he employs in the 
last volume in relation to Luther, Calvin, the reformers, and the Protestant 
nations. With considerable candor on these subjects, yet it is not difficult 
to perceive that he writes with a prejudiced pen. The last volume must 
be read with much more abatement on the score of praise than the first. 
The tenderness with which he speaks of the Jesuits, would be not a little 
remarkable, had he not lived in ‘the old Catholic kingdom of Austria,” 
and under the eye of Metternich. 

On the whole, the work is worthy of careful perusal, though it is ob- 
viously inferior to Schlegel’s Lectures on the History of Literature. We 
have only one fault to find with the translator; he is too zealous, or his 
zeal is not always according to knowledge. His discipleship to Schlegel 
is too thorough-going. He overflows with superlatives. He would seem 
to be anxious either to make amends for the disparagement which Schlegel 
received at the hands of many of his learned countrymen, or to magnify 
the wisdom of his own choice as a translator. He says that the Catholics 
“have produced the two greatest biblical critics of the age, Hug and 
Scholz ;”” he speaks of the profound exegetists, Alber and Ackermann ; 
of Molitor, who has created a new era in biblical literature; of Count 
Stolberg, pre-eminent for genius, erudition, and celestial purity ; and of 
others, of vast acquirements, and colossal intellects, etc. etc. The trans- 
lator must certainly be a young man. At the same time, we do not doubt 
the general excellence and fidelity of his translation. 
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WE propose to collect a few scattered facts, which we have drawn from 
various sources, in relation to the population of certain portions of the ancient 
world. It is a subject which does not admit of any thing like certainty, 
Nothing similar to the modern census existed, if we make a partial exception in 
reference to Rome. Rival nations, opposing generals, hostile armies, had many 
temptations to exaggerate or to underrate the numbers and power of each 
other, while in general, no impartial historian was at hand to rectify conflicting 
statements. Besides, no part of the recorded memorials of antiquity has suf- 
fered so much in transmission to modern times, as numbers or facts reported by 
definite figures. Here is a peculiar liableness to corruption or alteration, often 
through the carelessness or ignorance of transcribers, while no means of re- 
storing the correct number by collation or otherwise exist. 

On the question of the comparative populousness of ancient and modern 
nations, there has been a wide divergency of opinion; it being argued on the 
one hand, that the ancient world was comparatively a desert ; and on the other, 
that its population swarmed in all quarters. In this discrepancy of opinion, it 
may be worth while to glance at the causes which operated in ancient times to 
promote, or to hinder, the increase of population. This we must do very 
briefly. 

I. — favorable to the populousness of ancient nations. Some of these 
causes exist at the present time in the oriental world, though it may be, with 
diminished force. 

1. A greater simplicity in the general style of living. The recollection of 
the reader of the Pentateuch, and of Homer, will supply many illustrations.* 
The effects of vegetables as food, and of water as drink, must have contributed 
greatly to the duration of human life. Animal food and wine, were, it is true, 
made use of, but to a comparatively inconsiderable extent. Alcohol, “ with its 
millions at a meal,” was happily not discovered. Luxuries of various kinds 
were, however, known to the Romans in the latter ages of the empire, and 
contributed to open the gates of the city to the temperate Goths. The revival 
or the invention of the arts of cookery, is to be ascribed to the Italians. The 
French now give laws to the civilized world in this respect,—laws more arbi- 
trary and extensive in their application, than those of Napoleon. 

2. The absence of certain diseases, which have, in modern times, consigned 
millions to an untimely grave. It may be sufficient here to name the small- 
pox, the Asiatic cholera, and certain diseases connected with licentiousness. 

3. The great mass of the people of ancient nations were engaged in agricul- 
tural and pastoral labors. Very few were employed in manufactories, which, 
in inodern times, especially in relation to children, have been a fruitful source 
of disease and death. ‘To this it may be added, that but few, comparatively, in 
former times, perished by shipwreck, by hazardous experiments in mines, etc. 

4, The disgrace attached to the memory of those who died without posterity, 
and the universal custom which made the marriage of children a principal 
concern of fathers and mothers. There was, throughout many large tribes, a 
strict observance of filial duty, while, on the other hand, the prerogatives of a 
father made a son his most valuable property. 

II. Causes unfavorable to the populousness of ancient nations. 

1. The institution of domestic slavery. At Rome, it was a custom not un- 
common to expose old, useless, or sick slaves in an island of the Tiber. 
The ergastula, or dungeons, where slaves were confined and compelled 
to work, were common all over Italy. There was a perpetual flux of 
slaves to Rome. Yet the number of people in Italy did not in- 
crease. Demosthenes inherited from his father a large number of slaves, 





* It is mentioned by Madame Dacier, that Homer makes no mention of boiled meat in any of his works, 
oom which it is inferred that the Greeks had not as yet discovered the mode of making vessels to bear 
re. 
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among whom were thirty-two sword-cutlers and twenty cabinet-makers. Nota 
word is said of any wives, children, or family, which they would have had, if it 
had been a common practice at Athens to breed slaves. Of course the slaves, 
being recruited from foreign lands, would be liable to much more ¢ruel treat- 
ment. It will be found that slavery was disadvantageous to the happiness and 
populousness of the ancient nations in many ways, and that its place could have 
been much better supplied by hired servants. Whether ancient slavery was 
more active in destroying human life than modern slavery, we do not profess to 
determine. ‘The effects in both cases have been decided and mournful. Mo- 
dern Europe has, however, become free from involuntary servitude in its worst 
forms. 

2. The practice of exposing children. Plutarch mentions it as a merit in 
Attalus, king of Pergamus, that he exposed all his own children, in order to 
leave his crown to the son of his brother, Eumenes. Solon gave parents per- 
mission to kill their children. Seneca approves of exposing infirm children. 
Mount Taygetus, near Sparta, was renowned as the slaughtering place of 
infants. We learn in the Scriptures, that the heathen nations around Palestine 
had the habit of sacrificing their young children to idol-gods. The practice of 
infanticide in some form, prevails among most uncivilized nations at the 
present time. Formerly it existed among civilized nations also. 

3. Wars. Ancient battles were very bloody on account of the nature of the 
weapons employed in them. The ancients drew up their men, sixteen or 
twenty, sometimes fifty deep, which made a narrow front; and it was not 
difficult to find a field, in which both armies might be marshalled. As each 
man was closely buckled to his antagonist, great slaughter was made on both 
sides, especially on that of the vanquished. The long, thin lines, required by 
firearms, and the quick decision of the contest, render many modern battles 
but partial encounters. The battles of ancient times, both by their duration, 
and by their resemblance to single combats, were wrought up to a degree of 
fury, unknown for the most part to modern times. Nothing could then engage 
the combatants to give quarter, but the hopes of making slaves of their pris- 
oners. In civil wars, as we learn from Tacitus, (Hist. ii. 44,) the battles were 
the most bloody, because the prisoners were not slaves. Instances are fre- 
quent, in ancient history, of cities besieged, whose inhabitants, rather than 
open their gates, murdered their wives and children, and rushed themselves on 
a voluntary death. The ancient Israelites, the ancient Greek republics, and 
Rome, were in almost perpetual war. Probably the same was the case in 
respect to other nations of whose history we have less information. Chris- 
tianity has, without doubt, contributed greatly to soften the ferocity of wars, if 
not to diminish their number. 

4. The prevalence of factions in ancient nations, resulting from the want of a 
good government or an efficient police. Where one party prevailed, whether 
nobles or people, the conquerors frequently butchered all of the opposite party 
who fell into their hands, and banished such as had been fortunate enough to 
escape without form of law or trial. ‘The copiousness and energy of Thu- 
cydides, seem to sink when he attempts to describe the disorders which arose 
from faction in all the Grecian commonwealths. Think also of the blood which 
was poured out like water in the violent changes which took place in the 
Persian government. Think of the Gracchi, of Sylla, of Marius, in Roman 
history,* of Dionysius the elder, who murdered, in cold blood, above 10,000 of 
his fellow citizens ; of the thirty tyrants at Athens, who murdered 1,200 of the 
people without trial; of Agathocles, who, in conjunction with the people, 
killed 4,000 nobles and banished 6,000; of the inhabitants of ASgeste, who to 
the number of 40,000, were killed, man, woman, and child, for the sake of their 
money. But it is unnecessary to cite further examples. 

5. The ancients were subject to some fatal diseases, while they were igno- 
rant of the remedies. It is not to be doubted but the progress of medical 
science has done much to strengthen and prolong human life. Rome, Athens, 





* The student of modern history will here call to mind the Parisian massacre on St. Bartholomew's 
day ; the persecution of the Jews over the whole world; the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, etc. 
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and the Egyptian cities, might have been spared some of the pestilences, which 
horribly desolated their dwellings, if they had been under the control of an 
efficient municipal government, aided by practised and scientific physicians, 

6. The ancients were ignorant of many of the improvements of modern times, 
by which labor is subdivided,—diversitied demands for labor created,—new 
kinds of food discovered, and a vastly larger population supported on small 
territories. 

Before proceeding to detail facts in regard to particular nations, it may be 
well to say that the present condition of some portions of the eastern world is 
no criterion of the ancient state. Palestine was once the glory of all lands; 
it has long been cursed by a wretched government and a wretched people. 
The vast regions watered by the Tigris and Euphrates, are full of the vestiges 
of perished cities and nations, Civilized and mighty nations once flourished 
along the Oxus, in the valleys of the Hindoo Koosh, on the plains of Hin- 
doostan. The sands of the desert have for ages been encroaching on Egypt. 
Under the influences of a high degree of civilization, thousands swarmed 
where hundreds are now found. All northern Africa was formerly filled with a 
civilized and Christian population. ‘Ten millions now live where once was the 
abode of fifty millions. There is no question but that Mohammedanism has 
been a most prolific cause of depopulating the finest portions of the globe. 
The Ottoman government is not to be compared with many of the ancient 
heathen States, in the protection which it has afforded to life and property. She 
has been to Africa and Asia, not s0 much a wise and paternal government, as 
an organized system of extortion and robbery. 


Palestine. 


Moses has left us accurate enumerations of the Israelites. The men able to 
bear arms, somewhat exceeded 600,000 ; and, including the Levites, to nearly 
620,000. If, according to a common principle of calculation, we admit the 
whole people, women and children included, to have been four times as many, 
we shall then have nearly 2,500,000. But we must include an additional 
number, resulting from the institutions of polygamy and slavery, and “ the 
mixed multitude,” who followed in the train of the camp. Moses could not 
have conducted through the desert a much less number than 3,000,000. A 
question now arises, Was it possible, within the limits of Palestine, to find 
support for so large a number? No doubt, if we include all the country be- 
tween the Jordan and the Euphrates, there was room enough for 3,000,000. 
But the first object of Moses was to bring the whole people into the country 
west of the Jordan, and to Jeave the nations on the eastern side unmolested, if 
they granted him free passage into Palestine. After the two and a half tribes 
were provided fur on the east of the Jordan, there would remain 2,500,000 to 
people the western side. Was this possible ?* When it was first occupied by 
the Israelites, the land of Canaan, properly so called, was confined between the 
shores of the Mediterranean and the western bank of the Jordan; the breadth 
at no part exceeding fifty miles, while the length hardly amounted to three 
times that space. Canaan, it must be admitted, could not be compared to 
Egypt in respect to corn. There is no Nile to scatter an inexhaustible fer- 
tility. Still it was not without reason that Moses described it as “a good land, 
a land of brooks of water, of fountains, and depths that spring out of valleys 
and hills; a jand of wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and pomegra- 
nates; a land of oil-olive and honey; a land wherein thou shalt eat bread 
without scarceness ; thou shalt not lack any thing in it; a land whose stones 
are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass.” 

The reports of the latest travellers confirm the accuracy of this picture. 
Near Jericho the wild olives continue to bear berries of a large size, which 
give the finest oil. In places subjected to irrigation, the same field, after a 





_* See Michaelis’s Laws of Moses, i. 100, Some writers choese to limit the whole Israelitish popula- 
tion at this time to 2,000,000, 
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crop of wheat in May, produces pulse in autumn. Several of the trees are 
continually bearing flowers and fruit at the same time, in all their stages. The 
mulberry, planted in straight rows in the open field, is festooned by the tendrils 
of the vine. If the vegetation seems to languish or to become extinct, during 
the extreme heats; if in the mountains it is all seasons detached and inter- 
rupted, such exceptions to the general Juxuriance, are not to be ascribed to 
the general character of all hot climates, but also to the state of barbarism in 
which the great mass of the present population is immersed. Some remains 
are now to be found of the walls which the ancient cultivators built to support 
the soil on the declivities of the mountains; the form of the cisterns in which 
they collected the rain-water ; and traces of the canals by which this water was 
distributed over the fields. These labors necessarily created a prodigious 
fertility under a burning sun, where a little moisture was the only requisite to 
revive the vegetable world. The flocks of the Arabs, still find in Canaan a 
Juxuriant pasture, while the bees deposite in the holes of the rocks their deli- 
cious stores, which are sometimes seen flowing down the surface. The 
opinions just stated receive an ample confirmation from the Roman historians. 
Tacitus says, “The soil is rich and the atmosphere dry ; the country yields all 
the fruits which are known in Italy, besides balm and dates.” Hist. v.6. In 
the eye of the Arabian, Abulfeda, the vines, the fig-trees, and the olive-groves, 
with which the limestone-cliffs of Judea were once covered, identified them- 
selves with the richest returns of agricultural wealth, and more than compen- 
sated for the absence of those spreading fields, waving with corn, which are 
necessary to the mind of a European, the ideas of fruitfulness, comfort, and 
abundance.* But we may fairly admit the testimony of Moses. He had him- 
self sent spies into the country, and was at pains to obtain satisfactory in- 
formation as to its nature; and these spies, not excepting those who excited 
the Israelites to mutiny against him, gave their testimony to its extreme 
fertility. 

Besides, the promised land was more extensive than our maps make it. A 
part of Lebanon with its fruitful vales, ought to be included in it; and the ten 
tribes and a half on the west of the Jordan, extended their settlements south- 
ward into Arabia. Again, every Israelite could enclose and use his land as his 
own, except in the seventh year. As the herds were driven into the deserts, 
common pasturage occasioned no damage to individual proprietors. Palestine 
could thus sustain a greater population than a country equally good, in which 
from the rights of common, the best possible use of the fields cannot be made. 
In Palestine, very little ground was required for wood, or for raising flax and 
sheep. The Israelites, probably, had more wool than they could consume ; and 
of course could manufacture and sell it to strangers, (Prov. xxxi. 24,) and with 
the money thence arising, purchase articles which their own country did not 
produce in sufticient abundance. People in southern climates are also satisfied 
with less food than those in northern. Finally, we may conclude that God in 
his providence, particularly favored the land of Israel. It was a land which 
he emphatically cared for. 

In the time of the Judges, we find in all Israel, only 426,700 men able to 
bear arms; and during a short war carried on with great fury, they became 
66,000 less. Judges xx. 2, 15,17. Saul could not collect more than 330,000 
men. 1 Sam. ii. 8. But whether, on either of these occasions, those residing 
in the more distant parts, were included, is uncertain. The tribe of Judah 
seems not to have furnished her full number at Saul’s command, as only 32,000 
men appeared. The numerous unsuccessful wars had, doubtless, diminished 
the population of the tribes, many of the people having been made prisoners 
and slaves. The next enumeration was the celebrated one undertaken by 
David. From the command issued by him, from the time of nine months al- 
lotted to carrying it into effect, and from the words, 2 Sam. xxiv. 1—8, we see 
that this enrolment comprehended the people in the most remote places, even 
in the Syrian and Arabian deserts; only that the tribes of Levi and Benjamin, 





_ * Russell’s Palestine, p. 26. Also the Essay of H, E. Warnekros on the Fertility of Palestine, contained 
in the 7th and 8th vols. of Eichhorn’s Repertorium. 
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the two weakest of all, are said to have been spared. 1 Chron. xxi. 6. The 
great amount of the numbers need not appear incredible, because between the 
Mediterranean and the Euphrates more might have found room. It does not, 
however, seem credible that the whole people should have increased, by births 
alone, from 330,000 to more than 1,000,000 ; or that the tribe of Judah, which in 
Saul’s time could muster only 32,000 men, should now, by births alone, have 
amounted to 500,000. Probably, however, many who had retired to foreign 
lands, in the unsettled state of the times in Saul’s reign, had returned when 
David ascended the throne. Besides, many proselytes from the conquered 
countries might be included. According to the book of Samuel, Joab found 
800,000 in Israel, and 500,000 in Judah; total, 1,300,000. According to 
Chronicles, there were in Israel 1,100,000 ; in Judah 470,000 ; total, 1,570,000, 
making a difference of 270,000. It is difficult to reconcile these statements, 
If there be no error in the copying, it is possible that some districts were in- 
cluded in the account in Chronicles, which are omitted in that of Kings. 
According to the least number, the people of Israel, women and children in- 
cluded, amounted to more than 5,000,000. David had in addition, 150,000 
tributary Canaanites, with their wives and children; as also the conquered 
nations, at least those among them who had not become Israelites by circum- 
cision, and the slaves, who might, however, chiefly belong to the conquered 
nations. 

The number of the Israelites under Jeroboam and Abijah, which is men- 
tioned 2 Chron. xiii. 2, is nearly the same with that under David, if we only 
suppose that all who could bear arms were present in one battle. For the ten 
tribes mustered 800,000, and Judah and Benjamin 400,000. The list of fighting 
men, 2 Chron. xvii. 14, 18, belonging to the kingdom of Judah alone, under 
Jehoshaphat, reaches the great amount of 1,160,000. In the reign of Uzziah, a 
century later, only 307,500 men, able to bear arms, could be mustered. 

Josephus informs us, that in his time, there were in Galilee, two hundred and 
four cities and towns; that the largest of the cities had 150,000, and the small- 
est towns 15,000 inhabitants. Hence we can account for it, that Josephus 
himself, in this small province, short of forty miles long and thirty broad, col- 
lected an army of nearly 100,000 men.* At the Passover, A. D. 65, when Ces- 
tius Gallus was president of the province of Syria, 3,000,000 Jews were present.t 
The number of those who were carried captive during the war with the 
Romans, was 97,000. The number who perished during the whole siege, was 
1,100,000; the greater part of whom did not belong to Jerusalem, but had 
come up from the country to attend the Passover.t The whole number of 
Jews who were destroyed during the entire seven years before the actual 
taking of the city, is summed up by archbishop Usher, from Lipsius, out of 
Josephus, at the year of Christ 70, and amounts to 1,337,490. | 


Gircece. 


Sparta.—There were present in the battle of Platwa, 5,000 Spartans, 35,000 
Helots, and 10,000 Periwci. The whole number of Spartans that bore arms, 
amounted, on another occasion, to 8,000, which, according to the same propor- 
tion, would give 56,000 for the number of Helots capable of bearing arms, and 
for the whole population 224,000. If then the State of Sparta possessed 9,000 
lots, there were 20 male Helots to each, and there remained 44,000 for the 
service of the State, and of individuals. The account of Thucydides, that the 
Chians had the greatest number of slaves of any one State after the Lacede- 
monians, does not compel us to set the amount higher, because the great 
number of slaves in Aigina disappeared when that island lost its freedom; and 
Athens, during the Pelopennesian war, certainly did not possess 200,000 slaves. 
The number of Periwci, able to bear arms, would, according to the above pro- 
portion, amount only to 16,000; but we must suppose that a large portion of 





* Joseph. Bell. Jud. Il. xx. 6 f Ib. IL. xiv. 3, } Joseph. Bell. Jud. VI. x. 3, 
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them remained behind in the Pelopennesus ; for since the Perieci were pos- 
sessed of thirty thousand lots, (though of less extent,) there must have been 
about the same number of families, and we thus get at least 120,000 men; and 
upon the whole, for the 3,800 square miles of Laconia, a suitable population of 
380,000 souls.* 

ittica.— According to the map of Barbié du Bocage, the area of Attica, with 
the two islands of Salamis and Helena, amounts to about 874 square miles. 
The whole population of Attica would be known, if we could separately ascer- 
tain the number of the citizens, resident aliens and slaves, together with their 
wives and children. Qn an occasion of a distribution of corn, which, like all 
other distributions, was made according to the register of the adult citizens of 
18 years of age and upwards, a scrutiny was instituted in the archonship of 
Lysimachus, Olymp. Ixxxiii. 4, into the genuineness of their birth. There 
were then found, according to Philochorus, only 14,240 genuine citizens; and 
4,700 who had assumed the rights of citizens unjustly, were in consequence 
sold as slaves. Previously, therefore, there were 19,000 persons, who passed 
for citizens. After the breaking out of the Pelopennesian war, besides 13,000 
heavy armed infantry, there were also 16,000 others in Athens, who consisted 
of the oldest and youngest citizens, and a certain number of resident aliens; 
the number of citizens must therefore at that time have been higher. An 
enumeration of the people was effected by Demetrius Phalereus, when archon 
at Athens, in Olymp. cxvii. 4, and yielded, according to Ctesicles, 21,000 
citizens, 10,000 resident aliens, and 400,000 slaves. From this very important 
statement, the whole number of the population of Attica has been variously 
estimated. In accordance with the usual rule of statistics, the adults have been 
generally taken as a fourth part of the population. This would give for the 
citizens 84,000, the aliens 40,000, and the slaves 400,000. St. Croix errone- 
ously adds 100,000 children to the number of slaves; the children were, doubt- 
less, reckoned in the 400,000. It will be sufficient to estimate the slaves, 
including women and children, at 365,000; and the whole population at 
500,000; of whom the larger proportion were men. If 180,000 are reckoned 
for Athens and the harbors, and 20,000 for the mines, there then remain 
300,000 souls for the other 608 square miles in Attica, which gives something 
less than 4934 to a square mile, which with the numbers of smal] market-places, 
villages, and farms that were in Attica, is not to be wondered at.t “The 
fruits of the earth, and native products of our soil,” says Xenophon, “are a proof: 
of the temperature of our climate and the mildness of our seasons ; for we have 
plants which bear in great abundance in our country, which will never grow in 
others ; and our sea, as well as land, abounds in all things necessary for life or 
luxury ; add to this, that all the blessings which the gods have made peculiar to 
the different seasons of the year, begin earlier and end later with us, than in 
any part of the world.” t 

Beotia.—Xenophon says that the number of the Athenians was equal to all 
the Beotians ; that is the citizens of the one country to the citizens of the 
other. Of course, from 80 to 90,000 included the whole free population of 
Beotia. Of the number of slaves we have no information. Thebes had 6,000 
citizens able to bear arms, when it was besieged bv Demetrius. 

Corinth—Timaeus asserts that Corinth had 460,000 slaves, in early times, 
before Athens had obtained possession of the commerce of Greece and the 
sovereignty of the seas. There were eight tribes of free citizens who dwelt at 
Corinth. In the Cynophali we discover a class of Corinthian Helots. 

Sicyon.—In this city there were four tribes of free citizens, and also bonds- 
men, Vad whom the names Corynephori and Catonacophori have been pre- 
served. 

-Egina.—Aristotle mentions that this island, at one time, contained 470,000 
slaves, This statement seems to be correct, though it hus been called in 





* C. O. Mueller’s Hist. and Antiquities of the Doric Race, ii. 45. 
t Boeckh, Public Econoiny of Athens, i. 53. 
t Xenophon’s Discourse on Improving the Revenue of the State of Athens, p. 1. 
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question by Hume. C. O. Miiller has accurately determined the area of 
gina, from Gell’s map of Argolis, and made it 42 square miles, English ; thus 
increasing the possibility of a large slave population, especially, if we assume, 
as is probable, that A®gina, in early times, had possessions on the coast of 
Argolis. 

Sybaris.—The free citizens of Sybaris, able to bear arms, and actually drawn 
out into battle, were 300,000. They encountered at Siagra, with 100,000 
citizens of Crotona, another Greek city, contiguous to them, and were defeated, 
This is the account of Diodorus Siculus, and also of Strabo. 

Agrigentum.—Diodorus says that this city, when it was destroyed by the 
Carthaginians, had 20,000 citizens, 200,000 strangers, besides slaves. The 
women and children are not included. On the whole, this city must have con- 
tained nearly 2,000,000 of inhabitants. ‘They were industrious cultivators of 
the neighboring fields, and traded with their wine and oil to Africa. 

Syracuse.—Diodorus gives to Dionysius the elder, an army of 100,000 foot, 
10,000 horse, and a fleet of 400 galleys. The distinction of the people at 
Syracuse, was first the Gamori, viz. the old Corinthian colonists, who had taken 
possession of the large lots, and divided the land; secondly, a Demus; and 
thirdly, slaves on the estates of the nobles, whose number became proverbial. 
These were without doubt native Sicilians. The Sicilian and Italian towns 
were very large in comparison with those of the Pelopennesus. 

Heraclea.—This city situated on the Pontus, possessed a great number of 


slaves, who were often employed as sailors. 


144 POPULOUSNESS OF ANCIENT NATIONS. 


Rome. 


The births and deaths of the citizens of Rome were duly registered ; and if 
any writer of antiquity had condescended to mention the annual amount, or the 
common average, we might produce some satisfactory calculation. The most 
diligent researches have collected only the following circumstances ; which 
slight and imperfect as they are, may tend, in some degree, to illustrate the 
question of the populousness of ancient Rome. 1. When the capital of the 
empire was besieged by the Goths, the circuit of the walls was accurately 
measured by Ammonius, the mathematician, who found it equal to twenty-one 
miles. It should not be forgotten that the form of the city was almost that ofa 
circle; the geometrical figure which is known to contain the largest space 
within any given circumference. 2. The architect Vitruvius, who flourished in 
the Augustan age, and whose evidence, on this occasion, has peculiar weight 
and authority, observes that the innumerable habitations of the Roman people 
would have spread themselves far beyond the narrow limits of the city ; and 
that the want of ground, which was probably contracted on every side by 
gardens and villas, suggested the common, though inconvenient practice of 
raising the houses to a considerable height in the air. But the loftiness of 
these buildings, which often consisted of hasty work and insufficient materials, 
was the cause of frequent and fatal accidents; and it was repeatedly enacted 
by Augustus, as well as by Nero, that the height of private edifices, within the 
walls of Rome, should not exceed the measure of 70 feet from the ground. 
3. Juvenal laments, as it should seem from his own experience, the hardships 
of the poorer citizens, to whom he addresses the salutary advice of emigrating, 
without delay, from the smoke of Rome, since they might purchase in the little 
towns of Italy, a cheerful, commodious dwelling, at the same price which they 
annually paid for a dark and miserable lodging. House-rent was, therefore, 
immoderately dear; the rich acquired at an enormous expense, the ground, 
which they covered with palaces and gardens ; but the mass of the people were 
crowded into a narrow space ; and the different floors and apartments of the 
same house, were divided, as is still the custom of Paris and other cities, 
among several families of plebeians. 4, ‘he total number of houses in the four- 
teen regions of the city, is accurately stated in the description of Rome, com- 
posed under the reign of Theodosius, and they amounted to 48,382. The two 
classes of domus and of insule, into which they are divided, include all the 
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habitations of the capital of every rank and name, from the marble palace of the 
Anicii, with a numerous establishment of freedmen and slaves, to the lofty and 
narrow lodging-house, where the poet Codrus and his wife, were permitted to 
hire a wretched garret immediately under the tiles. If we adopt the same 
average, which, under similar circumstances, has been found applicable to 
Paris, and allow but twenty-five persons to each house of every degree, we 
may fairly estimate the inhabitants of Rome at 1,200,000; a number which 
cannot be thought excessive for the capital of a mighty empire.* 





RUSSIAN SLAVERY. 


“Tne ancient Slavonians and Russians,” says Karamzin, “ suffered 
neither despotism nor slavery to exist among them, and considered unfet- 
tered liberty the chief happiness of man. ‘I'he landlord was the head of 
the family ; the father ruled over his children, the husband over his wife, 
the brother over his sisters ; every family built its hut apart from all others, 
in order that they might live peaceably and in security; hence each 
family found a kind of miniature republic, in which ancient usages had 
the force of a code of laws.” But as their acquaintance with the civilized 
and luxurious Greeks increased, and they learned something of the advan- 
tages of social life, they gradually became willing to forego part of their 
savage liberty, in order to secure new sources of gratification. 

The Russian population from the earliest ages, appears to have been 
divided into three classes— Buiars or nobles, similar in rank to the ancient 
Scottish Barons; Ludi, consisting of warriors and freemen, and classified 
according to their occupation and service; and lastly, Radi or slaves, 
The latter were prisoners taken in war, their descendants, and persons 
who had forfeited their freedom by breaking the laws. Such, however, as 
had conditionally sold themselves or their children into slavery, were called 
Halops ; for, according to their usages, fathers, in their free condition, 
had power, by a deed called kabala, to sell their own children into slavery, 
either for a certain number of years, or during the life of the purchaser, 
Debtors, also, who could not satisfy their creditors, became their slaves 
until their debts should be discharged by their labor. Others, again, being 
unable to support their families, and desirous of living under the protection 
of a boiar, enrolled themselves among his vassals. These conditional slaves 
were also styled yakuprice, ‘ purchased,” or kabalnie ludi, * vassals by 
contract ;” and they differed from the rahi in this, that they could not be 
sold or otherwise disposed of; for they, like bondmen for a limited time 
among the Jews, had the prospect of again returning to freedom ; whereas 
the rab? possessed no rights whatever, and were in all respects, the prop- 
erty of their masters, who had over them the power of life and death. 

The Russian historians say, that this distinction between partial and 
complete slavery continued to be respected until the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and that, with the exceptions above specified, the great 
body of the Russian peasantry were free ; the proprietors of the lands on 
which they were settled had no power either to sell them, pawn them, 
leave them by will to their posterity, or give them in dowry, as is done at 
the present day. ‘They were at full liberty to remove from the lands of 





* Gibbon’s Decline and Fal! of the Roman Empire, iii. 251. Brotier’s edition of Tacitus, ii. 380. 
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one lord, and settle on those of another, after having paid the rents agreea. 
bly to law and usage. In 1550, however, the time of this change of resi- 
dence was limited to the week before and the week after St George's 
day, in the autumn. But in the year 1597, Tzar Theodor Ivanovitch 
issued a ukaz, prohibiting the free migration of the peasantry, and com- 
manding them to be registered and kept upon the lands which they had 
occupied. This statute was, however, revoked in 1602, and the peasantry 
regained their former freedom. ‘The deliverance, nevertheless was of short 
duration. ‘The power and turbulence of the minor nobles were such as to 
oblige T'zar Gudonoff to renew the enslaving act by which a great part of 
the people were deprived of their right of free migration. In 1607 this act 
was confirmed by the ‘I'zar, and sanctioned by both the civil and ecclesi- 
astical courts. 

In 1622, Tzar Michael Feodrovitch, by ukaz, commanded all the 
peasantry to be registered on the lands belonging to the crown and nobles ; 
and the latter were strictly forbidden to receive such as had been already 
inscribed on the rolls of their neighbors. In Chap. i. of the Code of the 
father of Peter the Great, it is enacted, ‘‘’That the peasantry shall be 
judged according to the register-books ; and in case any man be found to 
have removed from the place where he has been enrolled, he shall be com- 
pelled to return.” From this same chapter it is also evident, that the 
peasantry were already sold with the lands which they cultivated, yet still 
these edicts, which gradually reduced the poor peasants of Russia into 
bondage, did not describe the extent of the landholder’s power over his 
vassals, until, in the succeeding reign of Peter the Great, the following 
enactments were made. 

In the census, taken in 1718, by order of this emperor, all the existing 
degrees of vassalage were set aside, and the people were reduced to one 
common rubric, that of rahi, (slaves). By two other edicts, he commanded 
the lord of the manor to pay the capitation-tax for the peasantry living on 
his lands, and to furnish the required levies of recruits. In executing these 
decrees, the lord of the soil necessarily assumed unlimited power over his 
tenants, and at this time the practice was tolerated of selling them not only 
in families but also individually. 

‘From this period,” says the Russian historian, Boltin, ‘the nobles 
began to exercise the same power over the lives and property of their 
halops and peasants, as had been exercised, in ancient times, only over 
prisoners taken in war. ‘There is, indeed, no law by which the peasant, as 
an individual, is made the slave of his landlord. Custom introduced them 
by degrees to serve in the palaces of the nobles, in direct opposition to the 
Jaws on this subject ; and under the denomination of domestics, they came 
to be sold individually ; and this, being tolerated at the commencement, 
has, by length of time and usage, obtained the power of law.” ‘Thus, with 
one hand, Peter did much to civilize the Russians, while, with the other, 
he counterbalanced this benefit, by riveting the chains of slavery. 

The emperor Alexander felt deeply for the degraded state of the com- 
mon Russians, and by various edicts, sought to melioraie their condition, 
and to ease the weight of their chains, but such was the power and influ- 
ence of the nobles, that his autocratic power was nearly powerless. 


At the present time, the Russian slaves compose the most numerous 
class of subjects. They may properly be divided into two orders—slaves 
belonging to the crown, and slaves belonging to the nobles. In the former 
division, are included, first, the peasants: who are settled on crown lands, 
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and therefore considered national property. Next, the slaves who formerly 
belonged to the bishops, monasteries, and churches, but were appropriated 
to the use of the government in 1764. ‘These enjoy greater privileges than 
those belonging to the nobles ; because they have full power over the fruits 
of their own fields and labor, and can dispose of their movable property as 
they please. By an edict of Alexander, in ISO1L, they are permitted to 
hold lands, but not slaves; and with the consent of their stewards, to carry 
on trade of any kind, to become merchants, manufacturers, etc. They 
generally live in large villages, and are governed by their own elders or 
starvsti, who collect the taxes, ballot for recruits, and regulate the common 
affairs of the village community. But though, in this division, the great 
body are possessed of superior privileges, yet the lot of vast numbers is very 
severe; for, of the peasantry belonging to the empire, many thousands 
belong to the mines, others to the government manufactories, many even 
to those of private individuals. All the various establishments in Russia, 
known under the name of fabrics and zavods, are worked by slaves. For 
instance ; two or three hundred are sent to some cloth manufactory, to 
become weavers and dyers ; an equal number to some foundery, to become 
ensineers, smiths, carpenters, etc. ; though totally unacquainted with these 
trades. Nor is it uncommon to make grants of the labor of the crown- 
peasantry to foreign speculators in different branches of foreign manufac- 
tures, which the government are desirous of encouraging among their sub- 
jects. Frequently the vassa!s experience unfeeling treatment. In these in- 
stitutions, they and their children are compelled to labor for a sorry subsist- 
ence in order to enrich some needy foreigner whom the government thinks 
proper thus to favor. ‘The greater number of the manufactories belonging 
to the crown are likewise under the direction of foreigners, each of whom 
has for workmen, his troop of slaves; varying in number, from a hundred 
to many thousands, according to the extent of their works. ‘The merchants, 
who have manufactories, are generally supplied with workmen from the 
slaves of the nobility ; as few of them are permitted to hold slaves on any 
condition themselves, and free workmen are not to be obtained. The 
slaves attached to the mines, manufactories, and public works of govern- 
ment, or of individuals, have scanty means of subsistence, are subjected to 
hard labor, and the almost total neglect of their moral and religious im- 
provement. But the desire to promote commerce, the revenues of the 
crown, and the political influence of the nation close up both eyes and ears 
to the miseries endured by more than 250,000 slaves thus employed 
throughout the empire. The English operative is a freeman ; has his 
choice both of labor and master, and a full power over his earnings; the 
Russian workman is a slave, and is deprived of these invaluable blessings. 
Catharine II. gave tens of thousands of these poor creatures, not only as 
rewards to the able men who had served her armies, and in her councils, 
but to enrich her favorites! ‘Ihe usual method adopted by Alexander 
was, to limit his grants from the crown lands and peasantry, in reward of 
services rendered to the country, to twelve years. This kind of benefice 
is called arende. The person receiving such grant has the revenues of 
the villages for the period specified ; after which they revert to the crown, 
though sometimes the time is prolonged by a renewal of the grant. In 
Writing to a nobleman, to whom he had granted an arende, the emperor 
says: ‘The peasants of Russia are for the greater part slaves; it is 
unnecessary for me to enlarge upon the degradation and misery of such a 
state. I have sworn, therefore, not to increase the number of these 
wretched beings; and have laid it down as a principle not to dispose of 
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peasants as property. The estate is granted to yourself, and to your pos- 
terity, as a tenure for life; which is a tenure differing from those generally 
granted in this point alone, that the peasants cannot be sold or alienated, 
as beasts of burden. You know my motives; I am convinced you would 
act in the same manner, were you in my place.” 

We come now to speak of the slaves belonging to the nobles. Those 
belonging to the crown are not above fourteen millions, while those belong- 
ing to the nobility are estimated at more than twenty-one millions, male 
and female. 

A nobleman’s property is not estimated by his land, but by “the number 
of souls he possesses.” According to Alexander’s ukazes of 1808 and 
1812, they are not in future to be individually sold, or separated from the 
lands they cultivate, yet there are, practically, many ways of frustrating 
these edicts. By an ukaz of 1752, the slaves may be removed, with their 
families, from one part of the empire to another ; which kind of coloniza- 
tion has been much practised since the conquest of the Crimea, Besarabia, 
and the northern parts of the Caucasus, where numerous villages of peasan- 
try, from the interior of Russia are now settled. 

Uspenskoy further affirms, that, according to the 2d and 22d chapters 
of the Russian code, and the ukazes of 1767 and 1797, the slaves have no 
right in law against their masters ; for every complaint of the slave against 
him is considered an act of rebellion. Consequently, such of the nobles 
as employ their own slaves in their manufactories, etc., work them as they 
please, being under no restrictions. Until 1811, the nobles had power to 
send their refractory slaves into exile to Siberia; but this power was taken 
from them by Alexander; and at present they can only be exiled after 
judgment has been regularly passed upon them in the common courts of 
justice. 

The Russian slave has, strictly speaking, no rights, and can possess no 
property ; himself, his wife, his children, and all he possesses, are the 
property of his lord ; on whose will, also, his entry into the matrimonial 
state entirely depends. And though the laws of the church do not allow 
marriage unless with the willing consent of both parties, yet it frequently 
happens, that marriage is brought about by the interest of the lord, or the 
caprice of his stewards, and not by the mutual affection of the parties 
chiefly concerned. How can agriculture, or any other national interest 
prosper, where the laborer has, in law, no personal possession, no personal 
freedom, no excitement to industry ? 

Many of the nobles are very ingenious in inventing apologies for the 
system. ‘‘ I'he slaves,” say they, ‘are as free as we are; for the Tzar 
has as much power over us as we have over them; we, our children, and 
our property, are as entirely at his disposal as the persons and property of 
our vassals are at ours.” Some of the nobles, however, earnestly wish to 
see the peasantry restored to their ancient freedoin, and to have an equi- 
table system of law introduced for all classes. Dr. Pinkerton remarks, that 
he is acquainted with many noblemen who govern their peasantry upon 
truly paternal principles, and take great pains to promote the prosperity, 
health, and comfort of their slaves. Certain advantages are, doubtless, 
connected with the system, but what we complain of is, that an irrespon- 
sible power should be lodged in the hands of so many over the great body 
of the subjects. In point of law and privilege, there is a very great dif- 
ference between these slaves and the poor in some other countries. A 
plentiful supply of what is required to mere animal subsistence is not to 
prejudice us in favor of bondage. 
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Alexander had a great desire to see the poor Russian mujik raised from 
his servile vassalage into the rank of a freeman ; but his plans for bringing 
this about met with the determined resistance of the principal bviars, 
Since his death, nothing effectual has been attempted to accelerate the 
event. Alexander restored liberty of migration to the serfs of Esthonia 
and Courland, and placed them, with the consent of the nobles, in the 
condition of freemen. 

The slaves of rich nobles generally enjoy a much greater degree of free- 
dom than those of the poorer nobles. The former are left to cultivate their 
own land, to engage in traffic, and to follow trades in the towns ; though 
others are obliged to work for their masters three days in the week, and 
have only the remaining days to cultivate their own fields, and gain a sup- 
port for their families. But the peasantry belonging to the poor nobles are 
compelled to work for their masters the greater part of the time. In con- 
sequence of these petty lords possessing little property, or living above their 
income, their agricultural peasants are burthened while their domestic 
slaves drag out a life of idleness, scanty subsistence, and misery. The 
number of these petty nobles is constantly increasing, first, from the subdi- 
vision of the Russian property in every generation, by the Russian law, 
the estates of the father being divided among his children ; and, secondly, 
from the constant augmentation of the nobility, through rank obtained in 
the civil and military services; as every one, on attaining the rank of 
captain is thereby ennobled. 

Many of the nobles pass a great part of the year on their estates, and 
themselves direct the agricultural employments of their vassals. But the 
great majority entrust the government of their villages to stewards, .who 
live among the peasantry, superintend the cultivation of the estate, sell the 
corn at the neighboring market, and remit the revenue to the family resi- 
dent at Moscow, or some other town. ‘The estate is often let a certain 
number of years to farmers, who are left at full liberty to work the peas- 
antry and land as they please. 

The greater part of the domestic slaves, male and female, are unmarried, 
and form a distinct class of themselves. Their numbers are so great, that 
free scope is given to idleness, and to habits which ruin their constitution, 
and vitiate their morals. It is not unusual to find in a single family of the 
nobility, thirty or forty females, from sixteen to thirty years of age, all 
unmarried, most of them employed the whole year in embroidery and other 
needle work ; while as many more men-servants, under the name of coach- 
men, grooms, etc., are spending a life of sloth and sin, a great part of 
whom might be advantageously employed on the farm. But the family 
would suffer were the number of these slaves retrenched. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to find two hundred or five hundred of these domestics attached 
to the residence of the principal nobles, forming bands of musicians, actors, 
singers, dancers, etc. At a tournament acted and prepared by the nobles 
of Moscow in ISLI, there were 100,000 spectators present, and a vast 
multitude of slaves, in the capacity of riders, whose horses and trappings 
were of the most splendid description. 
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IMPORTANCE OF EMINENT PERSONAL PIETY. 


Tue importance of eminent personal piety might be shown in many 
ways. It is beneficial to health, and the general condition of the human 
body. It strengthens and enlarges the human mind. ‘ A good under- 
standing have all they who do his commandments.” It promotes benevo- 
lence of feeling and purity of manners. It greatly increases individual hap- 
piness in life and in death. Those who are eminently pious, God guides 
by his counsel, and opens for them an abundant entrance into heaven. 
We wish, however, in this place, to show the importance of eminent 
piety, upon society at large, or upon the state of the country in which we 
live. We cannot be good without doing good. We cannot be decidedly 
pious, without inducing others to become so. In other words, a pure 
church is one of the greatest blessings to a country. Pious men are the 
salt of the earth, and the light of the world. 

1. In the first place, eminent piety is important in its influence on a 
small community, like that of a town, A country or a large community is 
divided for the sake of convenience into towns. A town is a republic ona 
small scale. ‘The great difficulty in managing the affairs of a town, arises 
from the selfishness of some of the inhabitants. ‘They will not relinquish 
any personal advantage for the good of their neighbors. Hence proceed 
ill-will, contention, lawsuits, settled enmity. But eminent piety would 
be a corrective of all this. It enlarges and liberalizes the mind, teaches a 
man to love his neighbor as himself, and to regard all men as his neighbors. 
It makes him kind and condescending. In other words, it is constantly 
diminishing his selfishness. 

The support which is rendered to schools, and other important objects, 
the relations of one town with another, and the general character and 
influence of a town, all are greatly dependent on the state of religion in 
that town. Nothing will be a substitute for eminent piety. Wealth, re- 
spectability of connections, ancestors, schools, morality, are no safeguards 
without piety. ‘This hallows and blesses all the rest. It sends its pure 
influence every where. Righteousness exalts a town as well as a nation; 
and a low state of religion is a reproach to any town as well as to any 
nation. Itis well that the organization of a church is entirely distinct from 
that of a town, and the condition of membership in one, distinct from that 
of citizenship in the other. Nevertheless, their interests are the same. 
A large and spiritual church is the greatest blessing to a town. <A well- 
managed, educated, moral, religious town, is an unspeakable benefit to a 
church. ‘Their influence is mutual and strong, and ought to be, and can 
be decidedly salutary. 

2. In the second place, the need of eminent piety grows out of the 
great extent of territory embraced in this country, and the consequent 
danger of division and disunion. Our country stretches literally from 
sea to sea, and includes several varieties of climate. Products of soil and 
articles of commerce are widely diverse ; different ancestry, associations, 
local interests, neighbors, and many other causes and occasions of vari- 
ance and ill-will. Notwithstanding, there is no indispensable necessity of 
civil war, or of secret enmity. Real religion, prevailing through the whole 
country, would be a sufficient safeguard. It would nourish kind and 
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liberal feelings, large and comprehensive views. The man, who comes 
under its influence, would break away from the shackles of ancestry, of 
aristocracy, of territorial division, and of every other thing which hinders 
the exercise of the most generous patriotism. ‘There are no fetters in the 
gospel but those of love; no bounds but the outermost limits of human 
existence. Wherever there is a being made in the image of God, there is 
our brother and sister and mother. T he prevalence of ‘such a spirit would 
cause our public men in all parts of the country, to unite on those points 
in politics and political economy, which are known and settled. There 
are such points. ‘his government has not gone on for forty or fifty years 
at random. ‘here are fixed starting points, there are guiding principles. 
The word of God contains such principles. ‘The book of Proverbs is full 
of them. The wisest rulers in every age have perceived them, and have 
tried to bring them into operation, but their efforts have been counteracted 
and opposed by the ignorance, caprice, passion, or malice of those with 
whom they were called to co-operate. ‘he prevalence of such a spirit, 
would cause our public men to discover and arrange those principles or 
points, which are now unknown or unsettled. They would give them- 
selves to patient attention and investigation. ‘Their object in writing and 
in discussion, would be to elicit the truth. The great object of meeting 
in congress or in a State legislature, would be to consider those topics har- 
moniously, which are not yet determined, but which are necessary for the 
adjustment of the interests of the whole country. It would lead men from 
all parts of the land, to dweil on the things in which they are agreed, 
rather than on those on which they differ. T hey would not aggravate the 
misfortunes or disadvantages of the less favored parts of the country, 
They would act on the noble principle, that if one member suffers, all the 
members should suffer with it. 

3. In the third, place, there is an excessive worldly-mindedness in this 
country. It may be said with truth, that the besetting sin of the great 
body of our people is love of money. It is the master passion whic hi is in 
danger of swallowing up every thing else. Other nations have other 
general characteristics. It is love of title, or rank, or equipage, or con- 
quest, or political power, or literary honor; but with us it is a boundless 
selfishness, an insatiable cupidity, a restless desire to amass riches. It 
meets us wherever we go. ‘The ways to employ and increase the wealth 
of the country, are the subjects of hourly conversation and of grave legis 
lation. Now we do not mean that industry, commercial enterprise, and 
the accumulation of wealth, are to be condemned. No man would wish 
to live in a community which was not prosperous. But the danger is that 
we shall go too far, aud make that to be an olject, which ought to be the 
only means for the attainment of something else. Are not many men ina 
prosperous commercial or agricultural community, in danger of prosecut- 
ing their worldly business to such extent as to abandon, or greatly neglect, 
infinitely more important interests? A powerful weight should be thrown 
into the opposite scale. ‘This universal passion should be counteracted. 
We are ruined, if we become too prosperous. It is not wealth which will 
save us. It is not the richest communities which are the most happy. 
Venice, and Genoa, and Spain, were once exuberantly rich; but this did 
not prevent their decline. Afiliction is as necess: ary for nations as it is for 
individuals. Uninterrupted prospe rity hardens the heart, nourishes pride, 
destroys sensibility of conscience, and prepares the way for utter ruin. 
The only safeguard for a prosperous nation or a prosperous man is eminent 
piety ; nothing else will keep them humble. Nothing else will make them 
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grateful. Rich men are sailing over a sea which is covered with wrecks, 
A rich and prosperous nation is often weaving its own winding sheet. The 
loftier its height the more signal its overthrow. Short was the time when 
that city which called herself ‘‘ Perfect Beauty,” which sat as a sovereign 
of the seas, which said in her pride, ‘ I am a God,” “I sit in the seat of 
God,” short was the period, when all her glory had passed away, and 
Tyre was like the top of a rock, a place for fishermen to spread their nets, 
Now these things were written to teach us, that we might take warn. 
ing. Perhaps no nation on earth is more liable to fall into those very sins 
which ruined Tyre, than our own. It was pride, arrogant presumption, 
overbearing haughtiness, a desire to amass riches so unappeasable, that 
she traded in the souls of men. Let our nation learn the solemn lesson 
which comes from the ruins of many a proud city, not to trust in uncertain 
riches, but in the living God ; to be rich in good works, ready to distri- 
bute, willing to communicate. 

4. In the fourth place, our schools and literary institutions, without 
piety, will not save us. Our statesmen and orators, and some of our reli- 
gious men, place too high a value on simple education. But human 
passions will not be restrained by mere knowledge. It may change the 
current of depravity, but it will not dry it up. It may diminish in a man, 
the love of mere sensual pleasure, but it will not lessen his pride, or vanity, 
or ambition. It will not bring him a whit nearer to the meekness and 
humility of the gospel. The universal education of the people of this 
country is not desirable, unless religious instruction can go along with it. 
We sometimes hear it stated that the inmates of our jails and prisons 
cannot read ; and the inference made is, that if they had been taught to 
read, they would not have been vicious. But the fact is, that their reli- 
gious education had been also and equally neglected. The great majority 
of convicts either had no parents when they became vicious, or they had 
irreligious parents, who tempted them to sin. It is not the excellent 
parish schools of Scotland and New England, which have preserved the 
people of these countries comparatively pure and happy. It is the parish 
schools in connection with the parish churches. Our colleges cannot 
prosper for any considerable period, without being pervaded by a religious 
influence, either in the body of students themselves, or in the surrounding 
neighborhoods. ‘The flame of human intellect must be fed from the great 
source of all intellect. ‘The mind must not be cultivated at the expense of 
the conscience and the heart. 

A notion is gaining ground among us, which inculcates a sort of se/f- 
education, distinct from religious influence. It is said that you can teach 
a child to feel that he has an immortal nature, that he has noble powers of 
inte!lect, and that reason has been given to him, by which to guide his 
appetites and passions. Leaving out of view the simple truths of the 
gospel, you can make him a pure child of nature, taught by his own in- 
stincts and by the works of God, to love and adore the Author of nature. 
We do not deny that considerations like these do have some effect ona 
few persons, and perhaps on a few families. But we can never influence 
the mass of men with such sentiments as these. The great majority of 
people are engaged nearly all the time in manual labor, and they always 
will be. When they do think, they need the few simple plain truths of 
the gospel. Nothing else will reach them. We may talk to them with- 
out end about our fine theories, and when they go away they will forget it 
all. Besides, what is the use of Christianity, if we could do without it. 
The heathen have every thing else—conscience, reason, immortal minds, 
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God speaking to them from his works on every side; why do they not 
attend to this self-education? The fact is, there is no dispensing with the 
gospel in education. If we do not teach our children a religious creed, 
they will get it somewhere else. Our community is full of religious 
creeds. If the minds of our children are not pre-occupied with good 
things, they will be with bad. They will have some kind of a religious 
belief. ‘There is no such thing as keeping their minds like blank paper, 
on which they may record the religious belief, which they have thought 
out themselves, when they come to years of maturity. We have no right 
to cut off religious instruction from other kinds of instruction, and there is 
no reason for doing it, if we had the right. 

5. We have need of a much stronger sense of accountability to God 
than now exists. It is of immense importance to the temporal well-being 
of any community, that there should be spread throngh it a deep sense of 
responsibility to the Judge of the world. It is not too much to say, that it 
is impossible to hold society together without it. ‘The little measure of 
quiet which the heathen nations enjoy, is drawn very much from the 
belief that some of their gods will punish sin in the future world. The in- 
dividual, who makes it his aim to weaken a feeling of responsibility in the 
minds of the young men of our cities, would deserve a far heavier execra- 
tion, than the man who should set a city on fire that he might have the 
pleasure of seeing it burn. In the one case property is destroyed; in the 
other case, that on which the value of property depends, on which society 
itself depends, and without which we might abolish all our courts and 
abrogate all our laws. 

A proof of this assertion is found in the habit of profane swearing. We 
might with as much reason as the ancient prophet, utter the exclamation, 
because of swearing the land mourneth. 

We do not know that there is any reason to believe that this vice is at 
all diminishing. It is painful in the extreme for a person of any religious — 
sensibility, to pass through some of the streets of our cities. Yet it does 
little good to talk against it, or to enact laws against it. We cannot reach 
it with enactments, or with speeches, or tracts. We must bring before 
the whole community, the fact that there is to be a particular judgment ; 
that there is a righteous God, omniscient, whose eyes are as a flame of 
fire, who does not hold them guiltless who take his name in vain. By all 
means in our power, we must impress every class in society with the cer- 
tain expectation, that that man’s perdition slumbers not who tramples 
under foot his Maker’s name. We can extend this belief where there is 
no Christian principle. That God is a righteous and an avenging Gov- 
ernor of the world, is a truth which he has written on the conscience of 
every man. We need to wake it to intenser life. The manner in which 
the names and agency of fallen spirits is frequently mentioned, is another 
indication of an unfavorable kind. They are spoken of with levity, as 
though they were a harmless sort of beings, or with a lurking skepticism 
about their real existence. This habit is sometimes countenanced by pro- 
fessing Christians, certainly with great inconsiderateness and impropriety, 
The Bible plainly reveals the fact that there are hosts of evil spirits, of 
great strength, cunning, and malice, whose only object is mischief, and of 
Whose influence we are in constant danger. If we deny their existence, 
we must on the same principles deny the existence of good angels, or even 
of the Bible itself. Because we do not know the manver in which the 
devil can influence us, we have no reason to doubt the reality of it, We 
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do not know the manner in which the Holy Spirit operates on our minds, 
shall we, therefore, doubt his existence ? 

6. There is need of augmentation in the piety of Christians, in order to 
convince unbelievers of the truth of Christianity. No new miracles are 
wanted, no clearer fulfilment of prophecy, no more perfect harmony be- 
tween the difierent parts of the Bible, no other historical proof. All these 
things are clear as the light of day. Not a book in the world has one half 
the evidence, of its being what it professes to be, as the Bible. Every 
objection has been met a thousand times, every slander has been refuted, 
every cavil has been silenced. But notwithstanding all this, great num. 
bers of our countrymen remain unbelievers. Irrational as the thing is, 
they continue to reject that only religion by which they can be saved, 
On any other subject, which is accompanied with a tenth part of the 
evidence which blazes around the sacred volume, they would consider it to 
be a disgrace to their understandings to continue in doubt and impeni- 
tence. Let, therefore, the light of evidence, be thrown upon them, strong 
and clear, from the dives of Christians. Show them what Christianity 
really is. Ye who are enlightened with light from above, reflect it all 
around you. If you have been guilty of any conduct, which will not bear 
the eye of your fellow man, be guilty of it no more, Utterly avoid all 
deceit, dishonesty, equivocation, taking advantage of the ignorance of 
others, every thing which the most scrupulous integrity would condemn. 
Every member of the church of Christ, should recollect that he is the 
representative of the Lord Jesus Christ, and in his character is to embody 
his religion. ‘The churches are greatly deficient in this respect. How 
often is their religion blasphemed, because they do not come up to their 
standard. ‘heir deficiencies are taken for a true representation of Chris- 
tianity. There are more than a million of professing Christians in this 
country. What might they not do, if they followed near their great Leader? 
What might they not do, if they really felt that they were the salt of the 
earth, the dizht of the world, cities set on a hill? Here is need for 
fasting and prayer. On this point the most bitter tears of repentance 
should be shed. ‘I'he Christian’s own happiness is greatly diminished ; he 
is preparing for himself a doubtful death-bed, and a doubtful eternity ; he 
is depriving his country and the world of a most happy influence, because 
he is not that in practical holiness which he ought to be. 

The main reason why Christians are so much divided in this country, 
is want of eminent piety. A man, who lives entirely devoted to God, lives 
in a purer atmosphere than other men. Holiness is as inconsistent with 
hatred to man as it is with hatred to God. From the nature of our civil 
institutions, from the boundless freedom of inquiry which exists on almost 
all subjects, from the number of rival religious denominations, some of them 
differing in so slight a degree as to produce from that very fact, occasions 
of strife and enmity, from all these circumstances, and from many more 
which might be named, there is great danger of endless controversy, and 
bad passion, and bitter animosity among the different sects. ‘The grand 
corrective of all these things is eminent holiness. Bring a man neat 
to the Saviour, and he will bring near to himself all whom the Saviour 
loves. Fill the human soul with love to Christ, and there will be no room 
for angry passions. If it be necessary for any Christians to contend in 
controversy with their fellow Christians, let them first engage in a special 
season of prayer for them, and then contend for what they think to be the 
truth, as they imagine holy angels would. 

When shall the whole church of Christ in this country, move on as the 
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Macedonian phalanx did—compact, unbroken, one spirit, and but one 
reigning in the dense mass—fidelity to their leader. 

We stand on commanding ground. The Christians of other countries 
are looking to us, as the patriots of other countries look to the patriots of 
this. Destitute of eminent piety, we cannot fulfil the great duties which 
are assigned to us ; we cannot answer the end of our existence in this part 
of the world, and in this age. Why have we this prominent station in the 
centre of North America, in a temperate latitude, under pure and healthful 
skies? Why are we placed in connection with so many half-civilized and 
savage tribes in other parts of the continent? Why such a spirit of adven- 
ture and foreign enterprise in our merchants and seamen? Why such 
facilities for carrying the lights of learning and Christianity to all other 
nations? Why all this, but that God intended us to be the almoners of 
his bounty, the dispensers of his grace, the blessed bearers of his salvation 
to countless multitudes of our perishing fellow men. He intended that if 
we were disposed to set a noble example of public justice, of regard for the 
rights of others, of large-hearted benevolence, he would take care that our 
opportunities should be equal to our disposition. 





STATISTICS OF DENMARK, 1834. 


Tue Danish government has recently promulgated some statements concern- 
ing the progress of the population of Denmark in the year 1834. According to 
the latest census, which, it is believed, was taken in 1830, the population of 
Denmark Proper, to which part of the monarchy the following figures relate, 
was 1,224,000 souls. The total number of marriages, in 1834, was 10,774, or 
in the proportion of 1 to 113.61 of the population. This proportion is much’ 
greater than that of England, where the annual average of marriages in each 
of the quinquennial periods that preceded the enumerations of 1801, 1811, 1821, 
and 1831, was as follows: 


1796, 1800, 1 in 123 1816, 1820, 1 in 127 
1806, 1810, Lin 121 1826, 1830, 1 in 128 


The average proportion in France, during 17 years, 1817 to 1833, was 1 to 
131. The average number of children born to each marriage in Denmark, is 
stated to be 3.62 about 35-8. The total number of births within the year 
amounts to 43,266 (22,109 males, 21,157 females). In this number were 
included 1,810 still-born children, {1,024 males, 768 females.) The proportion 
of births to the population, including those still-born, is thus,—1 in 28.27; if 
only living children are considered, the proportion will be reduced to 1 in 294. 
The proportion which the still-born children in Denmark bore to the whole 
number of births in 1834 was 1 to 22.90; in Copenhagen the proportion was 
much higher, having been 1 to 16. 

The proportion of illegitimate births is very great in Denmark, being, in 
1834, 4,077 out of 43,266, or 1 illegitimate to 9.16 legitimate children. The 
proportion in Copenhagen is even much greater than this, being 864 in 3,671, 
or] in 4.25. Though this proportion is not so unfavorable as that experienced 
in the city of Paris, it appears that the laxity in this particular branch of moral 
conduct is greater throughout Denmark than it is in the entire kingdom of 
France, and greater than that ascertained with regard to most other European 
countries, 

The number of deaths throughout Denmark, in 1834, was 31,294; of whom 
16,296 were males, and 14,998 females. The proportion to the whole popula- 
tion is therefore 1 to 39.11. The number of deaths being taken from the num- 
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ber of the births, leaves 11,972 as the increase of the population during the 
particular year under examination. ‘This increase on a population of 1,224,000, 
is a small fraction short of 1 per cent. (0.978 per cent.), and at this rate of 
progression, the population of the country would double itself in about seventy- 
four and an half years. 


STATISTICS OF SAXONY. 


STATISTICS OF SAXONY. 


The present kingdom of Saxony, which, previous to 1806, was simply an 
Electorate, is situated towards the North East of Germany, being bounded on 
the South by Bohemia, and on the North by the Prussian States. Its limits 
were greatly reduced by the Congress of Vienna in 1814, Its length is about 
140 English miles, and its greatest breadth about 75. The present administra- 
tive division of the Saxon dominions consists of four great circles, the localities 
of which are—Dresden, Leipzig, Zwickau, and Bautzen. ‘The total population, 
on the first of July, 18382, was 1,558,153, (756,554 males, and 801,599 females ;) 
and on the first of December, 1834, 1,595,668 persons, showing an increase 
between the two periods of 37,515 individuals, which would double the popu- 
lation in about sixty-nine and two thirds years. 

The following summary may be given. 











Circles. Towns. Villages. Houses. Males. Females. Total. 
Dresden, 32 998 53,407 198,012 213,852 411,864 
Leipzig, 38 —s«d:,001 46,109 174,953 186,298 361,251 
Zwickau, 58 873 66,656 265,576 284,235 549,811 
Bautzen, 13 629 42,950 123,779 133,665 257,444 
Military and 12,924 2,374 15,298 
their families, 

“Totals, 141 3,501 209,122 175,244 820,424 1,595,668 


The number of children under fourteen years of age, forms nearly one third 
part of the whole population. The total number of householders is 351,723 ; of 
married pairs 277,812; of married persons living separate, 11,213; of unmar- 
ried persons, 1,028,831. The number of married persons of all descriptions is 
about one third of the whole population. Of every 100 widowed persons, there 
were 29 males to 71 females. 

The following table exhibits the population by religious persuasions : 





Luth. Ref. Cath. Greekch. Jews. Total. 

Circle of Dresden, 404,882 505 5,673 60 684 411,864 
“ 6 Leipzig, 358,291 861 1,920 27 152 361,251 

“ « Zwickau, 548,074 100 1,624 3 10 549,811 

« « ~Bautzen, 239,073 65 18,302 4 257,444 
Military, 14,850 29 419 15,298 
Totals, 1,565,170 1,620 27,938 90 850 1,595,668 
Resident in towns, 496,133 1,422 9,987 83 848 508,473 
Villages, 1,054,187 169 17,532 7 2 1,071,897 


The proportions borne by the individuals of different religious persuasions to 
the entire population, were respectively, for every 100,000 persons :— 


Lutheran, 98,091) 
Reformed, 101 | 
Catholic, 1,749 + 100,000. 
Greek church, 6 
Jews, 53 | 

Since the third of July, 1832, the increase in the number of — 
Lutherans was 37,017, or 24 per 1,000. 
Reformed, 230, 65 “« « 
Catholics, 24l,nearly 9 “ « 
Greek church, 61, 1307 “« « 


The Jews had decreased by 27 « « 
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The total number of deaf and dumb was 1,009, or 1 to 1,579 individuals. The 
number of blind was 324, 1 to 4,924. The number of communicants in the 
Lutheran church in 1834 was 1,639,262, of persons confirmed 33,449; of 
Catholic communicants 39,842 ; of persons confirmed, 304; Reformed 85 com- 
municants, and 33 confirmations. 

In 1834, the births exceeded the deaths by 13,122 individuals; being an 
increase of 426 on the excess of births over deaths, in 1833. There are annu- 
ally born more male than female children. The excess of males, in 1834, 
amounted to 1,999. The proportion of illegitimate to legitimate births, for the 
whole country, is shown on the average of four years, (1831 to 1834) to be 1 in 
6.6. The greatest average number of births takes place in January, and the 
least in June. The greatest mortality occurs among children under one year. 
The greatest average monthly mortality for both sexes, is in May; the least in 
September. 

The average number of pupils in the schools to one teacher is 102; of 
scholars to each school, 134. The whole number of children frequenting the 
national schools is 274,305, whilst, on the other hand, the proportion of children 
between the ages of Gand 14 years is only 273,535. Hence there were 770 
children attending the schools above the number of those whose ages were 
between 6 and 14 years. If to these be added the 4,397 children frequenting 
private schools, the aggregate in round numbers is 5,200. 

A comparison of the whole number of persons receiving education, with the 
entire population, shows the average proportion of the former to the latter, to 
be about 1 in 6, or 178 in 1,000 individuals. 


STATISTICS OF PRUSSIA. 


In the elementary schools of the Prussian Dominions, in 1831, the proportion 
of scholars to every 1,000 inhabitants was 147, or about 1 in 7; the aggregate 
of scholars being 1,937,934 ; and that of the population 13,038,960, the average 
number of inhabitants to the German square mile being 2,766. The number of 
teachers, of all description, male and female, was 24,919, and the number of . 
schools, 21,889. 

The middle schools amounted to 823, besides the gymnasia and other supe- 
rior schools, 140 in number. The number of pupils receiving instruction in the 
middle schools was 103,477, while the number of pupils receiving instruction in 
the gymnasia was 26,041. ‘The aggregate of children attending school in the 
Prussian Dominions, between the ages of 6 and 14 years was more than 
2,000,000. 


STATISTICS OF SPAIN. 


The territory and population of the Spanish monarchy are as follows :— 


Sq. leagues, Inhabitants. Inh. per sq. league. 
Spain and the Balearic Islands, . 18,890 14,660,000 850 
Canary Islands, . . . . . 836 200,000 240 
Cuba and Puerto Rico,. . . . 5,010 856,000 171 
Phillippine Islands, . . . . . 13,162 2,525,000 200 
Coast of Africa, eS 4 4,000 1,000 


37,902 18,245,000 500 


The Spanish monarchy under Charles V. contained 525,444 square leagues, 
450,000 of which were in America. Part of a statistical account of Spain, 
drawn up by order of Philip II., and which has been preserved, states that there 
were at that time 80,083 civil functionaries, and 367,000 magistrates and subor- 
dinate officers, 58 archbishops, 684 bishops, 11,400 abbés, 936 chapters, 127,000 
parishes, 7,000 religious hospitals, 23,000 monastic orders and congregations, 
and 59,500 convents, of which 46,000 were for men, and 13,500 for women. 
The number of secular clergy was 312,000, of monks and nuns 400,000, and of 
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lay-brothers 200,000, altogether 912,000 ecclesiastics. At that time one person 
in every 40 was an ecclesiastic, which gives for the total number of the popu- 
lation 36,480,000, or 676 for each square league. 

The Jand now under arable cultivation in Spain, is 15,000,000 of English 
acres. One half of the kingdom is in pasturage, supporting 400,000 horses, 
3,000,000 horned cattle, and 18,000,000 sheep. The forests occupy one twelfth 
part of the kingdom. The remainder consists of sterile mountains and rivers. 
In 1723, Spain contained 7,500,000 of people ; so that, the present number of 
its inhabitants being very nearly 15,000,000, it has taken 111 years to double 
its population. From 1803 to 1826 the increase was 3O per cent. in unequal 
proportions, as regards different provinces. Grenada has increased 58 per cent. 
The Asturias only 27 per cent. Agricultural productions have increased very 
rapidly during the last twenty years. In 1803, the population, then much 
smaller than now, was fed in part with foreign produce ; the quantity of grain 
now (1834) harvested suffices for the increased numbers. The number of 
bushels now produced is stated to be 22,000,000, nearly double what was 
yielded at the end of the last century. The consumption of all kinds of meat 
is not more than 22 pounds per annum for each inhabitant. The consumption 
of Great Britain is 92, and of London, 143 pounds per annum for each indi- 
vidual. The flocks furnish yearly nearly 40,000,000 pounds of wool. The 
present annual produce of Spain is estimated as follows :— 


Gross value of agricultural produce, . . . . . . . £73,886,400 
Net value, ... ae 27,267,600 


Gross value of manufactures, . . . . 2. 2. e « 16,126,000 


Net produce, . . . «© 6 © «© © «© «© «© © + « 14,073,600 
Rent of buildings, (_in-~ % 4 * £-% 6 & @ * 7,023,680 
Other sources of revemue, . - « © ° «© «© © © 4,394,280 

Total netrevenue, ....... +. + £48,759,160 


The total value of imports and exports, in 1784, amounted to £5,727,040, and 
in 1829 to £5,867,760. The present trade of Spain is in great part made up of 
smuggling transactions, which do not appear in the accounts from which the 
last amount was taken. 


Public Revenues, 1833. 


Duties on consumption, = 130 millions of reals. Stamps, 20 
Tithes, ie ae ge “s ss House duty, 60 
Customs and Tobacco duties, 90 « te Various taxes, 200 


Salt duty, ;u «. « «ee se “6 eae 
Total, 600 millions 


of reals, or about six millions sterling. 


Expenditure.—Foreign department, 62 millions of reals ; interior, 8 millions; 
judicial, 18; finance, 80; war, 240; marine, 42; interest on foreign debt and 
sinking fund, 208. Total, 658 millions of reals, or about £6,580,000. 

Education.—The census of 1803 gave 29,900 students for the whole king- 
dom ; or one for 346 inhabitants. The proportion of the population of sufficient 
age to require instruction must amount to 1,500,000; so that only one child in 
35 now receives that benefit. 


STATISTICS OF VENICE. 


The accounts are not stated in Austrian Lire, which is the present Venetian 
currency, but in Italian Lire, each of which is equivalent to the French franc, 
or 94d. English at the usual exchange. The superficial measures are given in 
Tornature, a Tornatura being identical with the French re, 607 of which 
nearly equal 15 imperial acres. The mile spoken of is the geographical mile of 
60 to a degree. 

Topography.—The Venetian territory consists of eight provinces, divided into 
93 districts, which contain 814 townships, again subdivided into 3,483 sections. 
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It comprises 6,902 geographical] square miles: its longest diameter is 125 miles, 
and its shortest 112. The country is distributed in the following divisions : 


(Arable, . + « « « «0 © © 0 « Celgene LerEnture. 





| Meadows, . . .. «+ 0 © « « 296,706 
Flat Lands. 2 Pastures, . Ss ee we ete eee 
. . ae an aa eee ao 
EE ee 
iow § Capable of cultivation, . . . . . . 51,274 
Valleys. ; Marshes, Sn tte cee. t 2.0 ey ae 
Iliils, . . 186,831 eS 
Mountains, 591,164 cee 0 0 781,885 
Barren wastes, ces" ss <'"* 5 Gee 

Total surface, . . . . 2,371,071 Tornature. 


Roads.—There are 723 miles of Royal roads, maintained at an annual expense 
to the state of 890,000 lire. There are besides 1,922 miles of main township 
roads, and 3,806 inferior township roads, whose length is not stated, which are 
maintained by the townships chiefly benefited by them. These do not include 
2,108 streets in Venice. 

Bridges.—The State maintains 77 bridges of wood and 401 of stone: there 
are also 369 main township stone bridges, and 263 wooden, besides 3,833 
smaller ones, Venice in addition contains 36 wooden and 270 stone bridges, 
besides 80 private ones. The annual township expenditure on the roads and 
bridges is 370,000 lire. 


Population. 


In the 8 chief cities, s+ & « « 2S. 2. ee 
In the 87 chief district towns, . . . . . . . 882,984 
In the rest of the country, Cccscererss’s ae 


6 ee we ae ele eee | eee 


In 1812 the population was 1,913,986. 

The average number of inhabitants to a square mile is 274. There are 
397,098 families dwelling in 362,854 houses, which gives 477 persons to every 
100 families, and 522 persons to every 100 houses. 

Every male between 14 and 60 not afflicted with habitual disease and living 
without the city, pays a poll-tax. The number so taxed is 409,118. The city 
inhabitants are taxed separately. There are 3,222 nobles, or 1 in 587 inhabi- 
tants; 14,955 persons officially employed, or 1 in 120 persons: of these 3,581 
or nearly one-fourth are paid nothing. There are 6,506 pensionaries, or 1 in 
291, more than half of whom belonged to suppressed monasteries. The students 
at the public schools and universities are 70,149, being one-twenty-seventh 
part of the whole. The legal profession reckons 765 members, the medical, 
2,044, the clerical, 8,770, being respectively 1 in 2,476, 1 in 926, and 1 in 216. 

There are 51,651 merchants and dealers, 97,991 artisans, 800,512 agricultur- 
ists, and 16,288 boatmen, mariners and fishermen. The poor amount to 70,961, 
or one-twenty-seventh of the population; of these, 5,894 are foundlings, being 
1 in 321; but this number probably requires modification, as it is suspected that 
the Tyrol furnishes some of the foundlings. In 1823 there were 1,718 found- 
lings, and 85,161 births, being in the proportion of 1 to 48. 

There are 2,329 persons in prison, or 1 in 815: this number has fallen off by 
one-third since 1818, when it was 3,699, or 1 in 515. 

The average excess of births above deaths in the 5 years from 1819 to 1824, 
was 17,048; but the famine and pestilence of 1816 and 1817 caused the deaths 
to exceed the births in the former year by 11,904, and in the latter by 67,221. 
In the 5 years from 1814 to 1819, the population decreased 89,020 persons, 
being one-twenty-second part of the population. 

The rural population of 1,268,997 contains 823 more males than females, and 
the town population of 625,440, gives 22,272 more females than males. The 
average of 5 years from 1819 to 1824, makes 1 birth in 23 inhabitants, 1 death 
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in 29, 1 marriage in 108. The register of deaths includes the still-born. The 
least annual number of marriages was in the famine year of 1817, when they 
j were 1 in 176, and the greatest in 1819, when they were 1 in 93 persons. One- 

eighth of all who are born, die on the day of their birth ; one-fifth within the 
, month; one-third within the year, and one-half before their tenth year. 


STATISTICS OF ODESSA. 


BT, General Description.—Odessa has two ports, one of which is 12 feet in depth, 


is devoted to quarantine purposes, 16 feet. The depth of 


a the roadstead is 22 feet. The navigation is annually interrupted by the ice for 


22 Houses three stories high. 
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1820, 36,000. 








ticulars :— 











Richelieu Lyceum, 
Greek School, 
Oriental do., . 
Evangelical do., 
Jewishdo., . . . 
Orphan Asylum, 
Six Private Schools, 






































City School, 




















Institute of Young Ladies of Noble Birth, 


Four Private Schools, . . . . . 


Thus one person in every 28 inhabitants is at school. 





wey 444 do. two do. 
hay 4,076 do. one story. 
3 fT 1,952 Offices and Cabins. 
a la! Total, 6,494 Habitations. 
; , . . . . 
4 | ! ; There are 17 places of worship, 3 charitable institutions, 546 corn stores, 900 
; ty | shops, 4 chief hotels, and 1,535 cellars. 
4 pal Population.—The census of Odessa and its environs, for 1833, gives the fol- 
rae i] lowing results :— 
a Ht. Males. Females. 
‘ & a} Nobles, whether officially employed or otherwise, 1,798 1,729 
gi Other persons officially employed, . . . . . . +» + « 299 364 
4 , Clergy and their families, . . . 2. 2 2 «© 2 ew 133 142 
Merchants and their families, . . . . . « «© « « » (IJ,74l 1,451 
Citizens, . . 16,875 15,178 
Country people, . i ee Ce ae: ee a % 2,067 1,577 
EE a ae ee ee a ee ee 215 134 
Military of inferior rank, and their families, . . . . . . 655 1,030 
Foreigners, . «6 © « © © © «© © © © «© © « « © 2449 2,175 
Total, /* « « ~@ «2 « see 23,780 


In the above total of 50,312 persons, are included 6,668 Jews, of whom 3,457 
are males, and 3,211 females. In 1804 the population was only 15,000, and in 


Education.—Odessa contains 18 schools, of which the following are the par- 


Boys’ School. 

Pupils. 
470 
236 

6 

- « 107 

- « 267 
85 

203 


1,374 


. . . . . . . . . . 
. . . . . + . . . + . . - . . . 


Total, 


Girls’ School. 


79 
132 
186 


a a 397 


1,771 


Total attending the schools of both sexes, . . 
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Literature and Science.—25,000 volumes were imported into Odessa in 1831, 
and 40,000 in 1832. 

Odessa possesses two public and four circulating libraries, of which latter 
two are French, one Russian, and one German; reading rooms are attached to 
these, the subscribers to which, in 1833, amounted to 175 in the French, and to 
55 in the Russian and German libraries, making altogether 230 subscribers. 
There is also a museum of antiquities which were collected in New Russia. 

The periodical publications of Odessa are,— 

The “Journal of Odessa” (in Russian) and its supplement. 

The “Feuille Litteraire.” 

The “ Bulletin of Odessa” (in French). 

The “ Odessa Calendar.” 

In 1832, ten works were published in Odessa, and in 1833, six. Of these 
sixteen works, six were scientific, four elementary for education, and six on 
miscellaneous literary subjects. 


STATISTICS OF SICILY. 


Table 


Of Deaths, Births, Marriages, and Population, in the provinces of the kingdom of 
Sicily, north of the Straits of Messina, for the year 1833. 

















| Comparison. Cormparison. 
. , Mar- 
Provinces. Births. | Deaths. riages. Deathe | Birth Populeticn. 
Births. | Deaths. 1832. 1833. 
Capital of Naples, . . | 13,933] 14,791) 2,353/858; 358,994 | 358,136 
Province of Naples, . . 12,354 9521 2,397) * 2,833] 386,396 389,229 








Terra di Lavoro, . . . 21,115; 17,355) 4,391) “ 3,760| 675,349 679,109 
Principato citeriore,. . 15,116} 11,211} 2,752) * 3,905} 492,228 | 496,133 
Besilicsta, . 2 « « « 18,981} 11,272} 3,843) * 7,709) 458,242 | 465,951 
Principato ulteriore,’. . 12,506} 9,048) 2,429) * 3,458} 370,930 | 374,396 
Capitamnta, . . . . . 33,172} 8,435) 2,695) * | 4,737) 296,793 301,530 
Terra di Bari, . . . . 17,234) 11,560) 3,333) * 5,674| 425,706 | 431,380 
Terra d’ Otranto,. . . 13,885} 10,988] 2,617) « | 2.897] 357,205 360,102 
| Calabria citeriore, . . 14,954] 9,857! 2.810! « | 5,097! 385,360 | 390,457 
| Calabria ulteriore, 1, . 8,721} 6,572) 2,042) * 2,149} 250,802 | 252,951 
| Calabria uiteriore, 2, . 12,387} 6,512) 2,527) * 3,875) 333,017 | 336,582 
oh ss at we SS 14,445} 8,075) 3,391) * 6.370! 331,321 337,698 
Abbruzzo citeriore, . . 10,743) 6,478; 2,671) * 4,265) 266,948 271,213 
| Abbruzzo ulteriore, 1, . 6,388) 3,640! 1,501) « 2,698; 185,144 | 187,842 
Abbruzzo ulteriore, 2, . 9,248! 6,130! 2,113) * | 2,118) 283,694 | 286,812 


| 
ae ee ee \215,132| 153,445! 43,865'858| 62,545'5,858,136 [5,919,821 









































It is thus seen that in 1833, the births, deaths, and marriages were respec- 
tively, in proportion to the whole population, as one in 27, one in 38, and one in 
135 inhabitants. 

In 1832 the births were 206,344, the deaths 165,753, the marriages 42,932— 
the proportions to the population being, therefore, one in 28, one in 35, and one 
in 136 inhabitants. In 1831 the births were as one in 152—being respectively 
213,031, 192,038, and 37,901. 

_ Hence, in 1831, the population had an excess of births over deaths of 25,993 
individuals ; in 1832, of 40,591, and in 1833, of 61,687. 
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BAPTISTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


From the statements presented, it will appear that we have, in England 
and Wales, about 802 churches in association; 663 of whom have reported 
4,261 baptisms within 12 months, and a clear increase of 2,275 members. In 
498 churches, we have 40,763 members. In 136 of our Sunday schools, there 
are instructed 19,480 scholars. These are numbers which may excite our 
devout gratitude, and which should call forth the most lively effort and earnest 
supplication in reference to the future. If the 500 of our churches not at 
present associated have prospered in the same degree, they, with the churches 
whose numbers we have not ascertained, must contain not less at present than 
106,000 members; and their Sunday schools upwards of 180,000 scholars. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF THE PRINCIPAL PuBLic INSTITUTIONS conN- 
NECTED WITH THE Baptist DENOMINATION IN ENGLAND, DURING THE 


YEAR ENDING JUNE, 1835. 


Missions. 


Societies. Formed. Income. Expenditure. 
£. . & £. «8 d. 


Baptist Missionary Society, 1792 35,899 35,248 6 10 
Baptist Home Missionary Society, 1797 1,906 2,052 18 6 
Baptist Irish Society, 1814 2,726 2,600 2 7 
General Baptist Missionary Society, 1816 1,552 1,807 0 2 
Serampore Missionary Society, 1827 2,419 9 7% 
Baptist Continental Society, 1831 340 1 64 


Colleges. 


Places. Founded. No. of Students. Receipts. Expenditure. 
x @ € £. 8s. da. 


Bristol, 1770 16 1,165 2 6 1,446 1 4 

Wisbeach, 1798 5 248 2 0% 168 10 04 
Bradford, 1804 18 776 14 7 838 1 
Abergavenny, 1806 7 250 4 0 216 5 
Stepney, 1810 22 1,307 12 10 1,370 1 
Loughborough, 1825 5 226 9 0 200 6 


Miscellaneous Societies. 


Societies. Founded. Objects. Receipts. Expenditure. 
Baptist Fund, 1717 Education of Ministers, £. s. d. £. 38. d. 
Support of Poor Church- 
es, Ke. 4,059 8 10 3,684 0 5 
Baptist Magazine, 1809 Relief of Ministers’ Wi- 
dows, 138 0 0 
Bath Society, 1816 Support of Superannuated 
Ministers, 380 3 8 286 13 6 
Baptist Building Fund, 1824 Erection of Chapels, 91013 10 803 911 
New Selection of 1829 Relief of Widows and 
Hymns, Orphans of Ministers 
and Missionaries, 136 3 6 100 0 0 





* It is important here to remark, that the ordinary income of the society during the past year was about 
£10200. The remaining portion arose from contributions of about £14,000 from the public for rebuilding 
the chapels in Jamaica, and a grant from the Government for the same purpose, of £11,705. In addition 
to this income, stock to the amount of upwards of £5,000 has been transferred to the trustees of the 
society, under the will of the late H. Cock, Esq. of Colchester, 
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Scotland and Ireland. 


Mr. M’Lean is the acknowledged founder of the “Scotch Baptists.” Their 
leading peculiarities, in the early part of their existence, were a plurality of 
elders or pastors in each church, and weekly communion. A considerable 
number of Baptist churches exist in Scotland, some of which are large and 
respectable, that are constituted on the same principles as the English Baptist 
churches. 

The churches in Ireland are also constructed on the same general form. The 
probable number of churches in both countries is 120—members 10,000. 





BAPTISTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


WE find the following summaries in vol. ii. of the Rev. I. M. Allen’s ex- 
cellent Triennial Baptist Register. 

From the statements presented in the preceding pages, it will appear that we 
have in the United States 365 associations, 252 of which reported 25,224 
baptisms within 12 months, and a clear increase of 27,718 members. In 6,319 
churches we have 452,000 members. The Free Will Baptists are not included 
in this enumeration. In 750 churches they have 33,882 members. In British 
America, we have 172 churches with 25,195 communicants. In 1,038 of our 
Sunday schools, reported by unions or associations in New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
North Carolina, we have 62,333 scholars. This enumeration is very imperfect. 
Many of our churches in these States and throughout the Union have flourishing 
Sunday schools and Bible classes in operation, whose numbers have not been 
reported. The whole number may be safely computed at 3,000 with upwards 
of 170,000 scholars. | 

It is probable that we have not less than 50 churches in association and 
about 200 unassociated, whose numbers we have not ascertained. The number 
of their members may be computed at 10,000. Including these, we have in 
the United States and British Possessions in America 7,549 churches, and 
527,523 members. 


Income and Expenditure of some of the principal Public Institutions connected with 
the Baptist Denominatiun in the United States, during the past year. 


Societies. Formed. Income. Expenditure. Annual Meetings. 
Triennial Convention, 1814 $60,000 $70,000 Last Wednesday in April. 
Baptist General Tr. Society, 1824 8,000 8,000 First Wednesday in Jan. 
Northern Education Society, 1814 9,404 9,348 Last week in May. 
Western Education Society, 1834 First week in November. 
Home Mission Society, 1832 “16,910 First week in May. 

New England Sab. S. Union, 1836 
Baptist Bible Society, 1836 
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uy H Ir has been said from high authority, that the missionary question, in 
ae &} whatever way decided, is momentous. Should the verdict of Christendom 
+ ps be favorable, results will ensue without delay, and instead of the limited 
: t experiments now making, a few more years may witness the stupendous 
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spectacle of Europe and America transplanting their religion into Africa 
and Asia, and the islands of the deep; baptizing the savage in the bosom 
of Australia ; erecting churches in the valleys of Himmaleh, or rearing the 
cross upon the mountains of the Moon. If, on the other hand, the judg- 
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"> Sane. 
Any, ment be adverse, what resources will be husbanded, what efforts will be 
i Ld saved for the successful furtherance of wiser plans? *_ ' 
Pia 1 And why should not all Christendom speedily decide this question, and 
3 ah act without delay, according to the dictates of truth? It is admitted that 
t te it is momentous. Every mau, then, is called upon to examine the claims 
? ti [ of missions on his attention. He who proudly turns away from it has no 
ati if claim—I do not say to the character of a Christian—he has none to the 
re ne character of a candid and unprejudiced mind. In this paper, ] propose to 
Gack examine the ground of sending missions to the heathen; the necessities of 
Are + the unevangelized ; and the encouragement to engage in this work. 
lif } To all who acknowledge the authority of the Bible, I need scarcely say, 
aia t that in the commission of Jesus Christ to his disciples, we have ground 
et for proclaiming the gospel to pagan nations. 
hare. | Sin interrupted the intercourse which man once maintained with his 
‘tetas Creator. In approaching God, after the violation of his holy law, there 
TE ae was a constant and striking allusion to the necessity of a propitiatory sa- 






crifice. Altars, smoking with the blood of victims slain to atone for guilt, 
indicated that without the shedding of blood there could be no remission. 
At length Jesus Christ appeared to take away sin, or to lay the foundation 
of its being forgiven by the sacrifice of himself. That the design of his 
mission was to benefit the world, is evident from the annunciation of his 
nativity. ‘‘ Behold I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people.” ‘That all should be benefited by his death, the Saviour plainly 
declared, “ And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me.” ‘* By the grace of God,” declares an apostle, ‘ he tasted death for 
every man.” ‘“* Ile is the propitiation for the sins of the whole world.” 

The death of Christ opened a medium of intercourse between heaven 
and earth. God can now be just while he extends mercy to the 
penitent. Nor is there any other method by which sinners may obtain 
the divine favor. ‘There is no other name under heaven given among 
men, whereby any may be saved.” Jesus ascended the mediatorial throne, 
and being at the right hand of God, exalted to give repentance and remis- 
sion of sins, he is ready to shed forth the Holy Spirit. While he holds 
the mediatorial throne, there is ample ground for proclaiming the gospel to 
every creature. 

Nor is this all. In consequence of the atonement, Jesus Christ has a 






















* See American Quarterly Review, 1831. 
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special title to the affections and service of the heathen secured to him by 
the promise of the Father. ‘This prerogative of the Messiah was propheti- 
cally announced long before his advent. ‘‘ When thou shalt make his soul 
an offering for sin,” declares the prophet, ‘‘ he shall see his seed, he shall 
prolong his days, and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hands. 
He shall see of the travail of his soul and shall be satisfied.” ‘I have 
set my king upon my holy hill Zion. Ask of me, and I will give thee the 
heathen for thy inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possession.” The apostle Paul declares, that in consequence of the hu- 
miliation and death of Christ, “‘God hath exalted him, and given him a 
name which is above every name, that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the 
earth; and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of the Father.” Thus having redeemed the world by the blood 
of his own cross, and having the nations secured to him by the promise of 
the Father, as the reward of his sufferings, there is laid the broadest foun- 
dation for proclaiming the gospel to pagan nations. It is exceedingly 
painful to look back and trace generation after generation of men, who 
lived before the advent of Christ, and to reflect that with a single excep- 
tion, all nations lived and died without religious instruction. All who 
would become proselytes to the Jewish religion, were indeed circumcised, 
and taught the knowledge of the true God ; but we hear of no command 
given to the Israelites to afford instruction to their neighbors, nor do we 
read of a single effort made beyond the limits of their own country, to 
scatter the darkness of idolatry, and to give perishing men the means of 
raising them from the degradation and ruin of sin. The wall which sepa- 
rated the Jewish from all other nations, reached to heaven, and seemed to 
preclude all hope to the latter. ‘The providence of God, which thus aban- 
doned to the darkness of paganism, so vast a majority of the human 
family, is exceedingly mysterious. 

But it was very different when Christ appeared. With his expiring groan, 
he sapped the foundation of that wall which separated the Gentiles from 
the Jews. No sooner had he risen, than he inculcated the duty of universal 
philanthropy. ‘* Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” He declared that it ‘‘ behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise 
from the dead, and that repentance and remission of sins should be 
preached in his name, beginning at Jerusalem.” He assured his disciples 
that they should be “ witnesses unto him, both in Jerusalem, and in all! 
Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” To 
remove their prejudices to the work of preaching the gospel to the despised 
Gentiles, a vision was disclosed to the apostle Peter, assuring him of God’s 
design of extending mercy to them; and while the commissioned heralds 
of the cross still lingered, the scourge of persecution drove them from the 
borders of Judea, and scattered them among the nations of the earth. 
What ample ground in the mediation of the Son of God ; in the right of 
universal possession vested in his hands; and in his ascending command, 
for preaching the gospel te pagan nations. 2: 

But why preach the gospel to the heathen? Do the necessities of pagan 
nations require, on the part of Christians, so great a sacrifice as is im- 
plied in the act of carrying to them the gospel? Must educated and re- 
fined men, and delicate females, go and live and die among pagan stran- 
gers? Let us contemplate their condition, examine their necessities that 
we may determine this interesting question. Men exist as physical, social, 
aud moral beings. In respect to each of these attributes, it can easily be 
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shown that wherever the gospel has not been proclaimed, the state of the 
heathen is exceedingly degraded,—their prospects fearfully dark. Go and 
examine the physical condition of those nations which know not the true 
God. ‘The picture of their degradation, which should be true to the ori- 
ginal, must be drawn in disgusting colors. Destitute of motives sufficiently 
powerful to elevate their character, they sink to the level of the brutes. 
This shade of native character, I freely admit, is less worthy of notice 
than that of others; yet who does not know that there is a connection 
between all the attributes of the man? that the mind is influenced by 
the purity of the body? and that the happiness and usefulness of men 
depend upon the right direction of their physical energies? When, 
therefore, we look upon men imbedded in filth, and averse to labor, let us 
consider, not merely what a loss of rational enjoyment we contemplate, but 
how many avenues we see thrown open to guilt, disease, and death. 

Again, man is a social being. ‘The power of interchanging thought, is 
one of the richest gifts which God has conferred on men. Hence arise 
the sweet intercourse of life,—the joys which cluster about our path, and 
yield the most delicious fruits. ‘The proper use of this attribute, confers 
on man the highest dignity, and renders society on earth a type of the 
society of the upper world. 

But what is the social character of pagan nations? In most cases, the 
ties which bind in sweet union, husbands and wives, parents and children, 
are exceedingly feeble. Often do they seem destitute of natural affection. 
Children are sacrificed to appease the anger of idol gods. In case of sick- 
ness or age, often is the parent abandoned by his offspring to a lingering 
death, or consumed on the funeral pile. Even in less barbarous societies, 
what is the character of social intercourse? Listen to the language of 
this intercourse for a single hour, and tell me what is its tendency? Has 
it a tendency to ennoble and refine? Is it harmless even? No; it may 
not be repeated. It shocks the ear—taints the mind—is utterly debased 
and ruinous. 

There is among pagan nations a great waste of mind. Indications of 
intellectual strength frequently appear, and occasionally there seems to be 
something like an effort made to break the spell by which mind is holden; 
but ignorance rivets her chains, and thus deprives the world of efficient 
power. And what a loss is this. I do not say of individual happiness 
merely, though I ask, Is the besotted Hindoo, or the wandering savage, 
as happy as the Scottish peasant, poor, but cleanly, industrious, and intelli- 
gent? But what a loss to the world. Would it have been no public loss, 
had Bacon, and Newton, and Edwards, been placed in circumstances 
where they could not have developed those powers of mind which aston- 
ished the world, and enriched almost every department of science? And 
does not the amazing waste of intellect which the world sustains in conse- 
quence of withholding instruction from heathen nations, show that their 
circumstances are exceedingly wretched ? 

But man has a much more important character than physical or social. 
He is a moral being, and as such we must contemplate him, would we 
ascertain his real condition. Now it is the concurrent language of facts 
that pagan nations are exceedingly wicked. ‘Those who have been most 
intimately acquainted with their character, have acknowledged the cor- 
rectness of the catalogue of their crimes—the picture of their degradation 
as drawn by the hand of Paul. They are the slaves of superstition, 
passion and appetite—are revengeful, deceitful, bloody—utterly disqualified 
for heaven. ‘The father teaches his lisping son to bend the knee to gods 
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which his own hands have made. The mother, the friend who should 
uard her charge with the utmost care from all pollution, for a contemptible 
trifle, leads her daughter to the temple of lust, and witnesses without 
emotion, her degradation, crime and wretchedness. Thus is the fountain 
of society tainted, and the streams which flow from it are bitter, polluted, 
deadly. Such are the necessities of the heathen. And are they not 
sufficiently great to call forth the deepest sympathy of every friend of his 
species ?—and do they not fully justify all the sacrifices which have ever 
been made ?—and do they not demand a great increase of effort, and a 
erseverance in labor till those necessities shall be fully removed ? 

But what encouragement exists to labor for pagan nations? I answer 

reat, both from the promises and providence of God. 

The promise of God to his servants, who in his name go forth to evan- 
gelize the heathen, is very precious. ‘Lo 1 am with you always.” The 
honor of the Saviour is pledged to afford them aid. The heathen are his 
possession. With his blood has he purchased them; and in respect to their 
condition as physical, social and moral beings, he is dishonored by withhold- 
ing from them evangelical instruction. ‘The body he has fitted up for the 
residence of the Holy Spirit— to become the temple of the living God ; and 
shall it be occupied by foul spirits—be a den of thieves without displeasing 
him? The social powers were given tu assimilate men to angels; and 
shall they be perverted to the worst of purposes ?—shall the immortal mind, 
endowed with the noblest faculties, capable of vast enlargement, of receiv- 
ing and imparting happiness, be suffered to lie utterly waste 1— especially, 
shall that homage which is due to the living God, be paid to dumb idols, 
and that atonement which has been made at infinite expense, be slighted 
by the fruitless efforts of men to obtain the same end by self-inflicted 
penances, and the Saviour not be dishonored and offended? His honor then 
is pledged to render effectual the efforts made to scatter the darkness of pa- 
ganism—to shed the light of life on the benighted nations. And who is he that 
hath pledged his honor to sustain and bless his people in their labors? The 
King of kings, and Lord of lords, who was dead, and is alive, and behold 
he liveth forevermore, and hath the keys of death and hell—to whom all 
power is committed, and who will reign till he hath put all his foes beneath 
his feet. 

And do not the providences of God afford encouragement to send the 
gospel to pagan nations? Has not success attended missionary efforts in 
a sufficient degree to inspire hope in the hearts of Christians; to call forth 
their warmest thanksgivings to God, and to strengthen their hands for in- 
creased action? No one who has candidly read the record of missionary 
labors among the heathen can for a moment doubt it. Look we to the 
east, and to the west, to the north and to the south, among the sottish 
Greenlanders, the licentious Islanders of the Pacific, the haughty Asiatic, 
or the bloody savage of the wilderness, we see the most unequivocal evidence 
that no well-directed efforts to bless bewildered nations, have ever been 
made in vain. The Bible translated into the languages of the heathen ; 
the thousands of every age and condition gathered into mission schools 
and instructed in the principles of the Christian religion, and taught also 
the arts and sciences; the churches formed, and the Holy Spirit shed down 
upon heathen congregations, all, al/ show the hand of God, who in his 
good providence is encouraging his people to go forward in their benevolent 
work of reclaiming a vicious, and saving a dying world. 

So plainly has God indicated his designs of mercy to the heathen, so 
evidently is a redeeming process going on which promises at no very distant 
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period to convert a vast morass to a fruitful field, that no man who claims 
a heart of benevolence can stand back from bearing a generous part in the 
work of extending to the earth’s remotest bounds, the benefits of the gospel. 
All, all are called upon in the most impressive manner to come up to the 
“help of the Lord against the mighty,” to spread the knowledge of the 
Saviour among every benighted tribe of men. Sie Jee 
Happy they who find a heart to engage in self-denying efforts, in bringing 
back to its allegiance to God, a revolted world. What though they be a 
little band, engaged almost single-handed against a mighty host, and well- 
nigh sundered from human sympathy and aid ; they need not despond, they 
that be for them, are more than they who be against them. What though 
their toils and sufferings be severe and exhausting. They toil and suffer 
for Jesus, who for the sake of raising from the degradation of sin, polluted, 
dying men, left the throne and society of heaven, tabernacled on earth, 
endured shame and reproach; and that they might wear an immortal 
crown, suffered the agonies of the cross. What though their honest and 
well-directed efforts awaken the dislike, and call forth the opposition of 
wicked men? Shall they therefore abandon their work? Let them not 
fear. The Son of God, long dishonored by the sins of men, offended that 
the world which he has redeemed should so long be a theatre of idolatry, 
and lust, and blood, is on his way to universal dominion. Wo, wo to those 
who attempt to arrest the progress of his triumphal car. They shall 
submit, and bemoan their folly, or be crushed beneath it; for he shall go 
forth from conquering to conquer till it shall be said, ‘The kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdom of our Lord, and he shall reign forever.” 





PERSEVERING EXERTION CROWNED WITH SUCCESS. 


WitutiaM Carey, the distinguished missionary, was born in the village 
of Paulerspury, Northamptonshire, England, August 17, 1761. His edu- 
cation was such as was commonly acquired in country villages at that 
time. From about seven years of age, he was afflicted with a very painful 
cutaneous disease, which, though it scarce ever appeared in the form of 
an eruption, yet made the sun’s rays insupportable to him. This unfitted 
him for earning his living by labor in the field, or elsewhere out of doors. 
His parents were poor, and unable to do much for him; but being pain- 
fully affected by his condition, they, with great difficulty, apprenticed him 
to a shoemaker at Hackleton. When he had served two years, his 
master died. He then engaged to pay the widow a certain sum, for 
the remainder of the time for which he was bound, and from that 
time worked as a journeyman with Mr. T. Old, of Hackleton, till the 
death of Mr. O. He was accounted a good workman, Mr. Old keep- 
ing a pair of shoes, made by Carey, in his shop as a model. He was 
obliged, however, to work for lower wages than usual, on account of 
his not having served the full time in the business. This compelled 
him to labor very hard, and kept him very poor. On one occa- 
sion, without a penny in his pocket, he went to Olney to hear Dr. 
Ryland preach. He fasted all day because he could not purchase a din- 
ner. After Mr. Old’s death, he took the stock and business. ‘Trade at 
that time being very good, his prospects seemed promising, but he soon 
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after failed. A large order, Mr. Old had engaged to supply, was returned 
on Carey’s hands, just after it was executed; so that he felt considerable 
embarrassment from it, and was obliged to dispose of the goods to great 
disadvantage. After his marriage, he settled in a small house at Hackle- 
ton. Here he was attacked with a violent fever. After that was removed, 
an ague followed, which, for more than a year and a half, could not be 
removed. Often he travelled from place to place to dispose of his stock. 
His brother, then quite a youth, had so great anxiety for him, that he 
saved, out of his own earnings and from little trifles which he possessed, 
considerable sums, which he presented to William, who received them 
with sentiments of tenderness and gratitude. ‘I'he ague was the cause of 
his hair coming off, which never grew again. It was likewise attended by 
a severe cough, which never wholly left him while he was in England. 
The scorbutic disorder he had when a boy, he always felt while in Eng- 
land, if he was for a short time exposed tothe sun. After he removed 
to Moulton, there was a prospect of his obtaining a good school, while he 
was occasionally called to ‘exercise his gifts” of preaching among the 
Baptists. His prospects were soon, however, blasted, by the return of the 
former schoolmaster. He had, probably, much less faculty for communi- 
cating knowledge, than for acquiring it. He could never assume the 
carriage, nor utter the tones, nor wield the sceptre of a schoolmaster. He 
would frequently smile at his incompetency in these respects ; and used to 
say facetiously, ‘‘ When I kept school, the boys kept me.” To compen- 
sate for this failure, he had recourse to his business, working to some 
extent with his own hands, and giving out work to be done for others, for 
a gentleman residing at Kettering. 

On his removal to Leicester, his temporal circumstances were some- 
what improved ; yet here he also found it necessary to increase his income 
by again teaching a school. He thus writes to his father, in November, 
1799. ‘On Monday, I confine myself to the study of the learned lan-, 
guages, and oblige myself to translate something. On ‘Tuesday, to the study 
of science, history, composition, etc. On Wednesday, | preach a lecture, 
and have been for more than twelve months on the book of Revelation. 
On Thursday, I visit my friends. Friday and Saturday are spent in pre- 
paring for the Lord’s day; and the Lord’s day, in preaching the word of 
God. Once a fortnight, I preach three times at home ; and once a fort- 
night, I go to a neighboring village in the evening. Once a month, I go 
toa neighboring village, on the ‘Tuesday evening. My school begins at 
nine o’clock in the morning, and continues till four o'clock in the winter, 
and five o’clock in the summer. I have acted for this twelvemonth, as 
secretary to the Committee of Dissenters; and am now to be regularly 
appointed to that office with a salary. Add to this, occasional journeys, 
ministers’ meetings, etc., and you will rather wonder that | have any time, 
than that I have so little.” 

On the llth of November, 1793, Mr. Carey arrived at Calcutta, the 
capital of the British possessions in Hindoostan, in the vicinity of which 
city, he spent the remainder of his life as a missionary. On the 9th of 
June, 1834, he slept in Jesus. 

“The first of the Indian tongues,” says Mr. H. = Wilson, Sanscrit 
professor at Oxford, “to which the attention of Dr. Carey was directed, 
was naturally that of Bengal. He soon found, however, that a thorough 
knowledge of Bengali was unattainable, without a conversancy with 
Sanscrit, which he always regarded as ‘the parent of nearly all the col- 
loquial dialects of India,’ and ‘the current medium of conversation among 
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the Hindoos, until gradually corrupted by a number of local Causes, So as 
to form the languages at present spoken in the various parts of Hindoostan, 
and perhaps those of some of the neighboring countries.’ He commenced 
the study of Sanscrit, therefore, at an early period of his residence, and 
his labors in it have placed him high amongst the most distinguished of 
our Sanscrit scholars. It appears also, that he was early induced to 
acquire a knowledge of Mahratta. Upon the first establishment of the 
college of Fort William, in 1800, the known attainments of Dr. Carey, 
pointed him out to the government of India, as a fit person to be attached 
to the new institution; and he was accordingly engaged to give tuition in 
the Sanscrit, Bengali, and Mahratta languages, with the title of teacher; 
his own humility disclaiming the more ambitious designation of professor, 
at least until the year 1807, when he submitted to be so entitled. He 
continued to occupy this station, until the virtual abolition of the college, 
by the discontinuance of European professors in 1530-1. He then retired 
on a pension, far from adequate to the length and value of his services, and 
the character for ability, industry, regularity, and judgment, which he had 
uniformly sustained.” 

One of the first works published by Dr. Carey, was his Grammar of the 
Sanscrit language. ‘It is a work,” says Professor Wilson, ‘‘ of immense 
extent and labor. It forms a quarto volume of more than 1,000 pages. 
It is divided into five books ; the first treats of letters and of their eupho- 
nic combinations; the second, of declension; the third, of conjugation; 
the fourth, of the formation of derivative nouns ; and the fifth, of syntax.” 
‘* Notwithstanding some drawbacks, his grammar is a work of very great 
merit; and in the immense accumulation of useful examples and illustra- 
tions which it affords, especially in the paradigms of the verbs, and in 
the development of derivative nouns, it is of invaluable assistance, both to 
the beginner, and to the more advanced student.” 

Dr. Carey never engaged, to any considerable extent, in the prosecution 
of Hindoo literature, unconnected with philological research. The only 
published work in which he is known to have been concerned, is the text 
of the epic poem, the Ramayana, which he edited, and to which he sub- 
joined a translation, in concert with Dr. Marshman. Mr. Colebrooke has 
acknowledged his assistance in conducting the Amara Kosha through the 
press at Serampore. Dr. Carey was also the editor of the Hitopadesa. 
It seems probable that he assisted Mr. Ward in his account of the Hindoos. 
It was not his nature to volunteer a display of his erudition. It may be 
added, that Dr. Carey spoke Sanscrit with fluency and correctness. He 
left the students of the Bengali language, not only well supplied with ele- 
mentary books, but furnished standard compositions, and laid the founda- 
tion of a cultivated tongue and flourishing literature throughout the country. 
A highly competent native authority, Baboo Ram Como! Shen, says, “I 
must acknowledge that whatever has been done towards the revival of the 
Bengali language, its improvement, and, in fact, the establishment of it as 
a language, must be attributed to that excellent man, Dr. Carey, and his 
colleagues, by whose liberality and great exertions, many works have been 
carried through the press, and the general tone of the language of the 
province of Bengal has been so greatly raised.” Several editions of his 
Bengali Grammar, and of his Dialogues in Bengali, have been published. 
The first volume of his Bengali and English Dictionary, was published in 
1815. It was reprinted in 1818; the second and third volumes appeared 
in 1825. The whole comprehend above two thousand quarto pages, and 
about eighty thousand words; a number that equally demonstrates the 
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copiousness of the language, and the industry of the compiler. An abridg- 
ment, in one octavo volume, was printed in 1827. 

Of a less prominent, but equally useful character, were the labors of 
Dr. Carey in other Indian dialects. He reduced the rudiments of the 
Mahratta language for himself. He published a Grammar of this language 
in 1805, and a Dictionary of ten thousand words in 1810. His ‘Telinga 
Grammar, was the first published grammar of that tongue in English. 
For the Kurnata Grammar, also, no model existed, nor was there any for 
the Punjabi. These works are all characterized by succinctness and 
perspiculty. 

Dr. Carey was an early associate of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and 
furnished one or two instructive papers to the Researches. He was a 
diligent contributor to the Agricultural Society of Calcutta, of which he 
was one of the founders, and for some time president. Besides a valuable 
catalogue of the plants of the Company’s Botanical Garden at Calcutta, 
which he printed in 1814, he was engaged for several years, in the publi- 
cation of a Flora Indica, in concert with Dr. Wallich ; two volumes of it 
have appeared. He also bore a considerable part in the periodical publi- 
cations of the Serampore press. 

These various pursuits were all, however, secondary to the main end of 
multiplying and disseminating translations of the Holy Scriptures. He 
commenced his labors in this department in 1794. He completed his 
Bengali New Testament, and a part of the Old, in 1796. His next un- 
dertaking was a Sanscrit translation. This was completed in 1816. 
Revised editions of both the Bengali and Sanscrit translations have been 
published. ‘They are,” says Professor Wilson, “ performances of real 
merit, and have been very extensively serviceable in diffusing accurate 
notions of gospel truth amongst the millions of Bengal.” Shortly after the 
establishment of Dr. Carey and his brethren at Serampore, they devised 
and carried into execution a comprehensive scheme for the translation of, 
the Bible into all the languages of India. Accordingly they published, in 
the course of about five and twenty years, translations of portions of the 
Old and New Testaments, more or less considerable, in forty different 
dialects.* 


* The facts in the preceding sketch are drawn from the very interesting and valuable Life of Dr. Carey, 
by Eustace Carey, republished in this city by Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, in one volume of 422 pages, with 
& portrait, and a well-written introductory essay, by President Wayland. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Mammon; or, Covetousness the Sin of the Christian Church. By the Rev. 
John Harris, author of the Great Teacher. Boston: Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln. 1836. pp. 230. 

Mr. Hararis is a glowing and spirited writer, with no inconsiderable claims to origi- 
nality of thought and of expression. Covetousness, in common hands, would be a 
jejune and threadbare topic. It is a favorite theme for schoolboys, and third-rate 
public teachers. Mr. Harris, however, brings to the consideration of it, a logical mind, 
the stores of extensive illustration, and a heart warm with love for perishing men— 
deprived of the gospel of Christ through the penuriousness of its professors. We do 
not think the author's style and manner faultless; neither do we accord with every 
sentiment which he propounds. Yet no Christian, we should think, could read it, 
without deriving much benefit, and feeling stronger desires to correct in himself and 
in others all tendencies to that covetousness, which is, in the sight of God, idolatry. 
The essay received a prize of 160 guineas, given by a Dr. J. T. Conquest, and awarded 
by Rev. Dr. John Pye Smith and the Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel. The number 
of essays offered in the competition was 143. Mr. Harris considers, 1, that selfishness 
is the antagonist of the gospel; 2, covetousness as the principal form of selfishness— 
in its nature, forms, prevalence, particularly in Britain—disguises, tests, evils, doom, 
pleas ; and, 3, an explanation and enforcement of Christian charity. 


2. The Philosophy of Benevolence. By Pharcellus Church, 4. M., Rochester, 
N.Y. New York: Leavitt, Lord & Co. 1836. pp. 355. 

This volume comes highly recommended by the Rev. Drs. Spring, Brownlee, Peters, 
Milnor, Going, Proudfit, Davis, Professors Bush, Caswell, and others. It seems to us 
to be composed strictly in conformity to its title. It is a thorough, temperate and fair- 
minded discussion of some of the more important. principles and modes of procedure of 
our benevolent associations. The subject has evidently not attracted the attention of 
thinking and practical men, to the extent which its importance demands. No conside- 
rate Christian can, fur a moment, suppose that the directors of our benevolent associa- 
tions have reached the ultimate point of sound wisdom and of the greatest efficiency in 
the management of the interests intrusted to them. They, as well as others, ought to 
be thankful for many of the suggestions of Mr. Church. His opinions, however, on 
some topics, for instance those on permanent funds, we could not admit without decided 
qualifications. Foundations, we suppose, are absolutely necessary to ensure the con- 
tinued prosperity of our literary institutions. The expediency of an entire exclusion 
of them in the support of charitable societies, is not a self-evident proposition. 


3. Ciceronis Selecte Quedam Epistole, accedunt Notule et Ilustrationes Anglice. 
Cura M. L. Hurlbut. In usum scholarum. Philadelphie : Sumptibus H. 
Perkins. 1836. 


“‘ During the whole of his career,” remarks Mr. Hurlbut, “‘ Cicero was in the habit of 
frequent and full epistolary intercourse with the principal men of the time, of all parties 
and characters. To some of them he was in the practice of pouring out his thoughts 
and feelings on all kinds of topics, as the passing events of the day suggested them, 
without reserve.’ ‘The letters of Cicero are history, in its truest and best sense. 
They are history in its elements. They are instinct with the spirit of life and reality. 
They form, as it is well known, the basis and substance of one of the most valuable 
historical biographies in our language—Middleton’s Life of Cicero.”” We have only to 
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add that the selection seems to have been judiciously made. A number of illustrative 
notes are added. We have not observed any fault in the typography. The letters of 
Cicero certainly claim a very high rank in respect to Latinity, grace, flow, good sense, 
and the valuable information which they furnish. 


4. Memoir of the Rev. Joseph Sanford. By the Rev. Robert Baird. Philadel- 
phia: Henry Perkins. 13836. 

Mr. Sanford was a faithful and affectionate Presbyterian minister, first of a church in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. and afterwards of a church in Philadelphia. The memorials compiled 
and edited by Mr. Baird, exhibit him to us in a very amiable and attractive point of 
view—as supremely desirous to commend himself to his flock as a good steward of the 
manifold grace of God. 


5. The Stability of the Church of God, independent of Political Changes: a 
Discourse delivered at Orange Street Chapel, Leicester Square, London, Feb. 
7, 1833, before the Monthly Meeting of the Congregational Pastors and 
Churches. By John Blackburn. pp. 26. 


The text of this sermon is Psalm xlvi. 5: ‘ God is in the midst of her; she shall not 
be moved.” That the stability of the church of God is certain, is proved, 1, in order 
that the immutable purposes of Jehovah may be accomplished; 2, that the express 
declarations of Scripture may be fulfilled, and, 3, that the moral glory of the Creator 
may be maintained. Conquest may destroy its local influence, but cannot extinguish 
its spiritual life. Spoliation may destroy the temporal distinction of the church, but 
cannot lessen its moral dignity. Controversy may destroy its social tranquillity, but 
cannot obliterate evangelical truth. Some practical remarks close the discourse. 


6. The Third Address of the Annual Assembly of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, held at the Congregational Library, London, May 10, 
12336. 

This address is mainly confined to the discussion of the following topic: ‘ Great 
attainments in personal piety are absolutely indispensable to the effective operation of 
the voluntary system among the churches of the Congregational order.” ‘The bearings 
of this subject are pointed out in relation to ministers, deacons, and private members of 
churches. Various exhortations are then addressed to Christians, in respect to provid- 
ing and recommending individuals as suitable persons to be educated for the Christian 
ministry ; to pious dissenters, who are members of the colleges; to the churches, on the 
importance of providing for each church a stated ministry ; to ministers, in relation to 
the watchfulness required in setting apart others to the office of the ministry; and to 
all the followers of Christ, in relation to the importance of procuring an increasingly 
efficient ministry. Some closing remarks are offered on the signs of the times, as illus- 
trating and enforcing the preceding considerations. 


7. The Salvation of Britain, introductory to the Conversion of the World: a 
Discourse delivered before the London Missionary Society, at the Tabernacle, 
Moorfields, on Wednesday evening, May 13,1835. By John Blackburn, pastor 
of the Congregutional Church, Pentonville, London. With Notes and Illus- 
trations. London: Jackson & Walford. 1835. pp. 85. 


This is an elaborate and valuable sermon, well-reasoned and abounding with striking 
facts. The text is Zech. viii. 13: “ And it shall come to pass, that as ye were a curse 
among the heathen, O house of Judah, and house of Israel; so will I save you, and ye 
shall be a blessing: fear not, but let your hands be strong.” The author justifies his 
assertion, that Divine Providence is about to make the British nation a blessing to the 
heathen, 1, from the fact that her national position renders this possible. Her gigantic 
possessions are inhabited by nearly 150,000,000 of the human family, or one sixth part 
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of the race. 2. From the national reformation of Britain. Reference is here made to 
the prevalence of better books for general reading, to a considerable reform in respect 
to profane swearing, Sabbath-breaking, drunkenness, etc. to the abolition of West 
Indian slavery, Hindoo infanticide, etc. 3. The national conversion of Britain wil] 
render it certain. The author then proceeds to discuss the Christian obligation resting 
on Britain. She ought to seek the conversion of her countrymen by diversified efforts, 
and for the sake of the world. We heartily commend this sermon to all who may 
have the means to procure it. It breathes a truly Christian spirit, is written in a 
glowing style, and is crowded, especially in its appendix, with highly important and 
well-authenticated facts. 


8. The Eleventh Annual Report of the Society for Promoting Christian Instruc- 
tion in London and its Vicinity, presented at the General Meeting, May 3, 
1836. pp. 63. 

This, together with a number of other valuable pamphlets, has been forwarded to us, 
by one of the secretaries of the Christian Instruction Society, the Rev. John Blackburn. 
The design of the association is to advance evangelical religion amongst the inhabitants 
of London and the vicinity, by promoting the observance of the Sabbath, the preaching 
of the gospel, the establishment of prayer meetings and Sabbath schools, the circulation 
of religious tracts, accompanied with systematic visitation, etc. During the past year 
there have been connected with the society in London and its environs, 83 associations, 
1,867 gratuitous visitors, 46,448 families, and 115 prayer meetings; being an increase 
during the year of 8 associations, 237 visitors, 5,907 families, and 24 prayer meetings. 
A great number of facts are stated, showing the usefulness of the society’s labors. 


9. The Signs of the Times: a Sermon delivered before the Pastoral Association 
of Massachusetts,in Park Street Meeting-house, Boston, May 24, 1836. By 
ohn Codman, D. D. Pastor of the Second Church in Dorchester. Boston: 
D. K. Hitchcock. 1836. pp. 24. 


The text on which this sermon is founded, is Matt. xvi. 3: “ Can ye not discern the 
signs of the times?’ The author, in the first place, states some of the peculiarities of 
the times in which we live. It is an age of excitement; of moral reform; of cen- 
soriousness and denunciation ; of innovation and love of novelty; of restlessness and 
uneasiness in the churches ; and, of religious controversy and separation. Inthe second 
place, Dr. Codman considers some of the appropriate duties, which the peculiarities of 
the times impose upon the pastors of the churches in our connection. There are 
demanded in pastors, great firmness and steadiness ; independency of mind and action; 
great circumspection and prudence ; a conciliating and affectionate spirit ; faithful and 
discriminating preaching of the doctrines of the gospel ; particular attention to pastoral 
duties; increasing zeal in their appropriate wok; deep piety, and humble and per- 
severing prayer. Churches should exercise mutual forbearance, a spirit of prayer, and 
of confirmed union. It will be easy to see that in the hands of Dr. Codman, the dis- 
cussion of topics important and interesting as those now enumerated, could not fail to 
furnish rich instruction to the hearer and reader. Sound judgment, careful discrimina- 
tion and good sense, are conspicuous throughout. 


10. An Appeal to the Young Men of the Presbyterian Church in the Synod of 
South Carolina and Georgia. By George Howe, Professor of Biblical 
Interature, Theological Seminary, Columbia, S. C. 1836. pp. 48. 


This is an able and effective appeal, based on undeniable facts, and sustained by 


earnest reasoning and affectionate remonstrance. “On diligent inquiry,” says Prof. 
Howe, “there are not found within the bounds of this synod more than 40 young men 
in all, in any stage of preparation for the ministry. In our seminary there have been 
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but 16 this present year, and in the other 
seminaries of the United States, but 6 more 
who belong within the bounds of our synod. 
Of these 22, only 18 are natives of our 
soil.’ “ Half our population only can 
furnish candidates for the ministry. Still, 
though this is the case, the number of our 
ministers should not be less when compared 
with the whole population, than in the free 
States. Our slaves must have the gospel, 
and as they are more blind and needy, they 
require more labor to teach them the re- 
ligion of Christ; and where the labor is 
greater, more men are required to perform it. 
So that if one man in 500 ought to enter 
the ministry where all are free, two among 
every 500 freemen ought to enter it where 
half of the population are slaves.” “ In 
1500, the population of South Carolina and 
Georgia was 508,277. In 1835, the popula- 
tion was about 1,300,000. In 1803, there 
was | Presbyterian minister to about every 
15.883 of the population, and ] Presbyterian 
church to about every 8,611. In '835, 
there was 1 Presbyterian minister to about 
every 9,352, 
about 7,231.” 
and licentiates, in 1835, in the synod of 
South Carolina and Georgia, was 129; of 
communicants 13,346.” 


and | Presbyterian church to 
“The number of ministers 


11. Hamilton Library and Theological 
Institute, Madison County, New York. 
1835-6. 

Resident graduate 1, theological depart- 
ment ‘), collegiate 83, academic 61, total 
154. This seminary, in all its departments, 
appears to be in a very prosperous state. 
The schedule of studies is well selected 
and is of a high order. 


12. Address to the Medical Graduates 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
delivered March 26, 1836. By 
George B. Wood, M. D. Professor 
of Materia Medica and Pharmacy in 
the University. 1836. pp. 36. 

This address contains a valuable his- 
torical sketch of the medical department 
of the university, and some notices of Drs. 
Shippen, Morgan, Rush, Bond, Barton, 
Wistar, Physick, Dorsey, and Dewees. A 
large amount +f valuable statistics is found 
in the appendix. 
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ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


GEORGE C. HYDE, Cong. ord. pastor, Readfield, 
July 14, 1836. 
—_ W. SHEPARD, Cong. ord. pastor, Windham, Me. 


g. 3. 
WIL. ‘ TAM V. JORDAN, Cong. ord. pastor, Dixfield, Me. 
Sept. 14. 
JONATHAN COLE, Unitarian, inst. pastor, Hallowell, Me. 
Sept. 21. 


Maine, 


JOHN C. NAYLOR, Baptist, ord. pastor, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, Aug. "17,1 1836. 


wat ‘oe HOLT, Cong. inst. pastor, Portsmouth, N. H. Oct. 


JOHN C. WILDER, Cong. ord. evang. Stockbridge, Ver- 
mont, Aug. 10, 1836. 


ae oe Epis. ord. deacon, Boston, Mass. July 
CHARLES MASON, Epis. ord. deacon, Boston, Mass. July 
cronae WATERS, Epis. ord. deacon, Boston, Mass. July 
wae AM H. HOIT, Epis. ord. deacon, Boston, Mass. July 
P. > GREENLEAFP, Epis. ord. deacon, Boston, Mass. Aug. 
ao JENNINGS, Baptist, inst. pastor, Grafton, Mass. Aug. 


PRESERVED SMITH, Cong. inst. pastor, Carlisle, Mass, 
Aug 31. 

WASHINGTON LEVERETT, Baptist, ord. evang. Roxbury, 
Mass. Sept. 

LOOMIS 8. LEONARI), Baptist, ord. pastor, Webster, Mass. 
Sep 

ZENAS B. “NEWMAN, Baptist, ord. evang. Seekonk, Mase. 
Sept. 9. 

CONST ANTINE BLODGET, Cong. inst. pastor, Pawtucket, 
M:.as Sept. 28 

GEORGE W. BLAGDEN, Cong. inst. pastor, Old South Ch. 
Roston, Maas. Sept. * 8. 

LEV! HAIL, Jr. Cong. ord, miss, Southbridge, Maas. Oct. 4. 

WILLIAM A. HALLOCK, Cong. ord. evang. Middlefield, 
Mass Oet. 5. 

ORIGEN CRANE, Baptist, ord. pastor, Newton, Upper Falls, 
Mass. Oct 14. 


LEWIS JASON, Epie. 
Island, Aug. 14, 1836. 

HORACE T. LOVE, Baptist, ord. miss. to Greece, Providence, 
R. 1. Sept. 8. 

CEPHAS PASCO, Baptist, ord, miss. to Greece, Providence, 
R. 1. Sept. 8. 


admitted deacon, Newport, Rhode 


AMCS B. BEACH, Epis. 
necticut, July 10, 1836, 
GEORGE BENTON, Epis. ord, deacon, Hartford, Ct. July 


ord, deacon, Hartford, Con- 


Ww 

EDWARD J. DARKIN, Epis. ord. deacon, Hartford, Ct. 
July 10. 

DAVID H. SHORT, Epis. ord. deacon, Hartford, Ct. July 
10. 

CHARLES T. PRENTICE, Cong. ord. 
field, Ct. Ang. 8. 

HIRAM P. ARMS, Cong. inst. 


pastor, Nurth Fair- 

pastor, Norwich, Ct. Aug. 
0. 

MASON GROSVENOR, Cong. inst. pastor, Sharon, Ct. Sept. 


28. 
FREDERIC GRIDLEY, Cong. inst. pastor, East Lyme, Ct. 
Oct. 5. 


BENJAMIN FALTS, ord. pastor, New York, July 6, 1836. 
L.UCAS H. PARKER, inst. pastor, N. ¥. July 6, 

JOSEPH H. PAINE, inet. pastor, N. ¥. July 6, 

A. M. LEEKNER, inst. pastor, NY. July 6. 

WILL y a M. DOOLITTLE, ord. pastor, Greenville, N. V. 


Jul 

HUTCHINS TAYLOR, Pres. inst. pastor, Salina Village, 
N. Y. July 20. 

BENJAMIN B. NEWTON, Pres. ord. 
N. Y¥. July 27 2 

E. WHITNEY, Pres. ord. pastor, Coventryville, N. Y. Aug. 


2. 

ISAAC FERRIS, D. D. Ref. Dutch Ch. inst. pastor, Market 
St. Ch. New York, N. Y. Aug 28. 

FE ———. dD. WARD, Pres. ord. evang. Rochester, N. 


pastor, Plattsburgh, 


HENRY ‘CHERRY, Pres. ord. evang. Rochester, N. Y. Aug. 
31. 
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E. W. DICKINSON, Baptist, ord. pastor, Poughkeepsie, N. 


. Sept. 8 


JOHN H. SMALTZ, evang. Ref. Ch. inst. pastor, Trenton, 
New Jersey. July 26, 1336. 

ASAHEI, BRONSON, Ref. Datch Ch inst. pastor, fairfield, 
N. J. Ang. 2. 

THIMAS B. GREGORY, Ref. Dutch Ch. iust. pastor, Pratts- 
ville Vilage, N. J. Oct. 5. 


THOMAS T. KEETCHIN, an, ord. pastor, New Britain, 
Pennsylvania, June 28, ‘1836 
M. BRYAN, Pres, inst. tor, Pittsburgh, Pa. Sept. 3. 

Winttas N. DIEHL, Epis. admiued priest, Kingsessing, 
Pa. Sept. It. 

T. J. ADDISON MINES, Pres. inst. pastor, Philadelphia, 
Northern Liberties, Pa. Sept. 15. 


RICHARD T. AUSTIN, Cong. ord. pastor, Maryland, Sept. 

28, 1836 

A. L. WATTS, Pres. inst. pastor, Liucolnton, North Caro- 
lina, July 30, 1836. 


GEORGE WHITE, Epis. ord. priest, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, Sept. 6, 1836. 


E. THORNTON MclAINE, Pres, ord. pastor, Muhlenburg, 
Kentucky, Sept. 3, 1836. 


JOSEPH BRUCE ADAMS, Cong. inst. pastor, New Hope 
and Hebron, Alabama, June 19, 1836. 


8. W. BURRIT, Pres. inst. pastor, Austinburg, Ohio, Sept. 
1836. 


SAMUEL A. McCROSKRY, Epis. consecrated bishop, 
Michigan, July 7, 1836, 


PHILETUS png ig Cong. ord. pastor, Hull, Lower 
Canada, Ang. U1, 18 
— BARTHOLOMEW, Baptist, ord. pastor, Augusta, 
ug. 24. 
SILAS TROTTER, Epis. admitted priest, Aug. 28, 1836, 


Whole number in the above list, 62. 


SUMMARY. 
Ordinations ....eceeseeeee STATES. 
Inatallations...c.ccecceeee 


Consecration....+++ Mala@cccccccccccces 


Admissions 
Not specificd....ssesseees 


Fetal.cocccccccccccccccse 


OFFICES, 

Pastor. cccccccccccccccce 
Evangelists....ccccescesee 
Pulests.cccccccccccccocccs 
WORSORD ccccccccecescesce 
Miesionaries.....ccccceee ° 
Bishop....sseseess ececcee 
Not specified. 


Detahcccccccccescccccecs 
DENOMINATIONS. 


Congregational......+0++ 
Presbyterian ..-..cecceces 
Episcopalian ...cessseeeee 
Baptist ..cccccccceseseces 
Dutch Reformed.....++++6 
Evangelical Reformed.... 
Vatariatsccccccccsocccece 


Not specified....ceeseesee 


Welte4é. Gnecesevsecsses 


New Hampshire......++e0 
Vermont...csccscccscecce 
Massachusetts ...0.+s000 
Rhode Island,.......++¢. 
Connecticut. ..ccsccresece 
New York...... ees 
New Jersey.cccccccccsoce 
Pennsylvania .....-. cece 
Maryland..cccccccccccees 
North Carolina 

South Carolina....... ecee 
Kentuckyeccocsssccse cece 
Alabama,...... eocces eece 
Ohio cocccccccccces evcce 
Michigan 

Not specified ....... 


We ccasccenncess 
DATES. 


1836. June ccccccsescees ° 
July ccccccccccccece 
AUZUBL .creceeee eos 
September... ..eeeee 
October ..cccccccee 


en 











QUARTERLY LIST 


oF 


DEATHS 


of Clergymen and Students in Theology. 


JOSEPH W. HENDERSON, et. 84, Dec. 19, 1835. 


SAMUEL GILE, D. D. et. 56, Cong. Milton, Massachusetts, 
Oct. 16, 1836. 


ASA MESSER, D. D., LL. D., et. 63, Baptist, Providence, 
Rhode Island, Uct. il, 1836. 


ee EDSON, at. 39, Cong. Somers, Connecticut, Aug. 


JESSE 'PISHER, et. 59, Cong. Windham, Conn, Sept. 
29. 


— STODDARD, at. 26, Pinckney, New York, July 30, 

1836. 

wussare R. BURROUGHS, et. 36, New Jersey, July 29, 
1836. 


JOHN WALTER JAMES, Episcopal, Philadelphia, Pennsy!- 
1836. 


vania, Aug. 14, 


J. V. penton, Episcopal, Baltimore, Maryland, July 
14, 1836. 


BENJAMIN HOLMES, Epis. Orange, August 4, 1836. 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS, at. 39, July 4, 1836. 
JOHN HOWARD, Meth. Epis. Aug. 22, 1836. 


PALMER BROWN, at. 49, Epis. Sept. 19, 1836. 


Whole number in the above list, 13. 


SUMMARY. 


AGES. STATES. 


From 20 to 30...ce20 cocce 
30 to 40...... ceveces 
GBD. ccccccccccce 
GO BDeccccccccccce 
GD Wroccacovevecs New York...cccccsesees © 
80 esos New Jerseye.-cccccccessees 
Not specified....+ee« Pennsylvania c.eeeeeeeeeee 


Massachusetts....cceeeeees 
Rhode Island....sccccseses 
Connecticuteceseees eovcese 


Maryland..ccceseccceeeees 
Not specified...essseserses 


a- De 


Tota) ..cccccccccccscceccce 
Sum of ali the ages speci- 

fied.cccccccccceccces + 456 Total.cccccccccccccreecess 
AVETAZE AZC.oceecveses OU 2-3 


— 
A 


DATES. 
DENOMINATIONS. 


Congregational o.eccececee 
Metho:list Episcopal....see 


1835. December....-+-+++++ 
1836. July.ccccsecccesees® 
AUQUBL .-.eccceeeees 
September ...+++++++ 
October..cessceeeees 


Protestant Episcopal...... 
Not specified....ccscccssee 


TOM cccccccccsececeneses 13 Total.ccceccccccscceereses 


3 
1 
Baptist wccccccccccccccccce | 
4 
4 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE REVIVALS OF RELIGION IN 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, HANOVER, N. H. 


By Henry Woop, Pastor of the Church at Dartmouth College. 


Tue pervading interest which has been 
awakened in the Christian community 
within a few past years, for the conver- 
sion of the young men connected with our 
colleges, is not only an indication of an 
excellent spirit and judicious views in the 
churches of our land, but is itself both the 
promise and the earnest of that higher aim 
and wider range of Christian enterprise, to 
which, we are assured, the piety of the age 
is advancing. Too long for the glory of the 
gospel, has the skeptic taunt been heard and 
endured, that evangelical religion gains a 
credence for its doctrines only in the minds 
of the undisciplined and unthinking, and 
shows its converting power only upon the 
hearts of the weak and vulgar. Even good 
men are not exempted from a share in the 
guilt of the existence of such an opinion, 
from the secret suspicion they have har- 
bored, that the gospel could not reach the 
class of cultivated minds, through the 
pride, and sufficiency, and skepticism which 
environed them, or from the absence, the 
heartlessness, or the feebleness of all efforts 
for their salvation, which that suspicion had 
induced. The humble inmates of the 
kitchen, the operatives of the manufactur- 
ing village, and the untutored backwoods- 
man, over whom superstition tyrannizes, are 
regarded as the hopeful subjects of religious 
conversion, by men who are ever renewing 
the question of their early brother in doubt: 
“How can these things be?” whilst light, 
intellect, and cultivation, are thought to be 
80 many effective repellencies to the fanati- 
cism of orthodox revivals. The many and 
= refreshings from the presence of the 
ord, which have visited our colleges, and 
sanctified the most vigorous and cultivated 
intellect, since prayer has been offered and 
effort made for the conversion of the young 
men they are educating, is a glorious 
confutation of the calumny; the highest 


cultivation and the widest intelligence are | 


found to be no impediment to the belief of 
the doctrines, or obstruction to the most sig- 


sermon on the day of pentecost, have been 
seen in those seasons of awful interest, 
when the seriousness of eternity gathered 
at once upon the minds of congregated 
hundreds of young men, ardent, cultivated, 
ambitious, and the voice of praise and 
prayer was heard ascending from every 
chamber in college. Then have been 
broken up the purposes of a worldly ambi- 
tion and seltish enterprise; from the fruits 
of these revivals, our colleges and semina- 
ries have been supplied with presidents and 
professors ; our churches with intelligent 
and earnest ministers of the word, and the 
heathen world with able and devoted mis- 
sionaries of the cross ; the course of thought 
and feeling has been so changed and di- 

rected, in these institutions thus favored of 
Heaven, that for years the holy influence 
has been transmitted from class to class, in 

diligence of application, a high’ moral de- ' 
portment, the formation of worthy designs, 

and consecration to the cause of humanity, 

of patriotism, and of God, We cannot, then, 

too much encourage a spirit which has 

taken so strong a hold upon the hearts of 
Christians, and been so conspicuously ap- 

proved of Heaven; a spirit which is des- 

tined to widen its circumference of desires, 

and prayers, and efforts, till it shall encircle 

in its benevolent embrace, all the intellect, 

and learning, and talent, in our world, and 

achieve their consecration to their Crea- 

tor and Lord. The promotion of this object 

is the design of the following historical 

notice. 

DarRTMOUTH CoLLEGE was originated in 
the warmest spirit, and establi-hed in most 
elevated principles of Christian piety. The 
remote cause of its organization lies back in 
the great revival of religion which pervaded 
nearly the whole of New England in the 
year 1740 and following: the spirit and 





principles of a truly primitive and apostolic 
religion were awakened and called forth 
from the grave in which they had slept for 
nearly half a century, in an expansion of 


nal exhibitions of the power of the gospel; | views, a warmth of zeal, a self-denial, a 
the most splendid triumphs it has won | boldness and enterprise for the glory of Gad 
since the time Peter preached his revival | and the enlargement of Zion, both in the 
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bosoms of individuals and churches, such as 
had not been witnessed since the days of 


Eliot and the Mayhews. The labors and | ‘ 
and remove the institution to some central 


success of David Brainerd bad also an im- 
portant influence in arresting public atten- 
tion, and correcting the public sentiment, 


forcing upon the Christian community not | 


only the conviction of duty, in respect to 
efforts for the conversion of the Indians, but 


with the patrons of the school in England, 
he resolved to obtain a charter embracing 
all the powers and privileges of a college, 


point more favorable to its grand object of 
operating upon the Indian race. Harover 
was eventually selected, to which, in Sep- 
tember, 1770, the president’s family re. 


_ paired ina carriage, and thirty of his former 


holding out the most encouraging assurances | 


of a favorable result. Among the ministers 
who caught the spirit of that exciting dey, 
was the Rev. Eleazer Wheelock, of Leba- 
non, Conn., then young, ardent, eloquent, 
not only assiduous in discharging the duties 
he owed to his own parish, but extending 
his labors to other and distant congregations. 
The character of the first president Ed- 
wards, then residing at Northampton, Mass. 
is so generally understood and justly appre- 
ciated, that we may safely form our estimate 
of Mr. Wheelock as a Christian and a min- 
ister, from the views he entertained. Ina 
letter addressed to Mr. Wheelock, in 1741, 
he writes thus:—* Another thing that I 
desire of you is, that you would come up 


| 


students on foot, pursuing their way for one 
hundred and seventy miles over nearly im- 
passable roads, and through unbroken forests, 
The president had secured the erection of a 
log cabin, as he states in his ‘* Narrative,” 
** without brick, without glass, and without 
a nail,” in which he deposited his wife and 
the female portion of his family, whilst his 
sons and the students addressed themselves 
to the construction of booths and beds made 
of pine and hemlock boughs according to 
each one’s taste and skill in this new order 
of architecture. In these savage tents they 
resided for a month, exposed to the cold, and 
rain, and snow of a season remarkably in- 


clement, and furnished with provisions well 


hither and help us, both you and Mr. | 


Pomeroy. 
religion amongst us of late ; but your labors 


There has been a revival of | 


| 


have been much more remarkably blessed | 


than mine; other ministers, as I have heard, 


have shut up their pulpits against you; but | 


here I engage you shall find one open. 


May God send you here with a like bless- | 


ing, as he has sent you to other places ; and 
may your coming be a means of humbling 


me for my barrenness and unprofitableness, | 


and a means of my instruction and enliven- 
ing. I want an opportunity to concert 
measures with you for the advancement of 
the kingdom and glory of our Redeemer.” 
Commendation like this from Jonathan 
Edwards, whilst it confirms our highest 
opinion of the talents and piety of Mr. 
Wheelock, presents that great man to us, 
the author of the commend ition, in the light 
of the artlessness of a child and the meck- 
ness of a saint, in addition to that peerless 
reputation he has long sustained, as * the 
Prince of New England divines.” Besides 
his parochial labors, Mr. Wheelock had 
been occupied for years in instructing classes 
of Indian youth, together with other young 
men designed for college. As the school 
increased in numbers, and advanced in 
attainments, and his views enlarged in re- 
spect to his ultimate objects, he saw the 
necessity of giving his seminary a higher 
character, and larger accommodations, and 
of securing for it a wider influence; he 
wished to mould it into an institution, in 
which all the branches of a liberal educa- 
tion could be pursued, from the simple ele- 
ments of a common school, up to that high 
finish of professional study which should 
qualify the pious young men to go forth as 
accomplished ministers of the gospel, and 
missionaries to the Indians. In concurrence 





consorting with their rude habitations, till 
about the first of November, the president 
removed his family into a one-story framed 
house, and the students entered their rooms 
in the college edifice, which had been 
roughly and rapidly erected, two stories in 
height and eighty feet in length, and a part 
of which only was completed. The 23d day 
of January, 1771, was observed as a sea- 
son of solemn fasting and prayer, after 
which a church was gathered from mem- 
bers of the school, the college, and the 
family, consisting of twenty-seven indi- 
viduals ; on which occasion, as the presi- 
dent remarks, “they solemnly renewed 
their oath of allegiance to Christ, and entire 
consecration of body and soul, and all en- 
dowments of both, without reserve, to God, 
for time and eternity. And a solemn and 
joyful day it was; for they rejoiced, many 
of them at least, as having sworn with the 
whole heart. The Lord make us steadfast 
in his covenant, and enable us by his grace, 
on which alone we depend, to perform 
unto him our vows, and never more suffer 
among us an evil heart of unbelief in de- 
parting from the living God, nor any root of 
bitterness resulting from it, to spring up in 
this seminary, to the dishonor of God, or to 
obstruct the progress of true religion in this 
school of the prophets, to the latest pos- 
terity.” 

Dr. Wheelock left his parish in Lebanon 
in the midst of a revival in the spring of 
1769, bearing in his bosom a coal which 
was destined soon to kindle up a kindred 
flame in the wilderness he had selected for 
his home. ‘In February, 1769,” he re- 
cords in his Narrative, ‘* there was a special 
season of the outpouring of the Spirit of 
God upon my people, and also upon the 
school; great numbers in the parish and 
school appeared to be under deep religious 
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impressions. The Indian children appeared 
to have a growing concern for their eter- 
nal salvation; and my hopes were never 
more raised, that 1 should soon see the good 
effects of it in a number of instances.”’ 
With these sentiments in his heart, and 
these scenes in his recollection, he de- 
parted for the wilderness of New Hamp- 
shire, to select the site, and erect the build- 
ings of his future college. Late in the fall of 
1770, he entered his humble dwelling, and 
the students who had followed him, their 
unadorned chambers, “in which,” as he 
records, “they find the pleasure and the 
profit of such a solitude; and since the 
settlement of the affair, all are sufficiently 
engaged in their studies.” But God had 
better things yet in store for a servant so 
devoted, both as a seal of approbation upon 
his character and enterprise, and an earnest 
of future blessings of a similar kind upon 
the institution he founded. No sooner was 
order secured after so much toil and con- 
fusion, and the doors of the college opened 
for the reception of the young men, not 
more hardy in body than resolute in spirit, 
than the windows of heaven were opened 
upon the infant school, devised from senti- 
ments of humanity, and consecrated to the 
cause of the Redeemer; and whose appro- 
priate motto would be, * Through him and 
for him.” ** That which crowns all, is the 
manifest token of the gracious presence of 
God, by a spirit of conviction and consola- 
tion. For no sooner were these outward 
troubles removed, but there were evident 
impressions upon the minds of a number of 
my family and school, which soon became 
universal; insomuch that scarcely one re- 
mained, who did not feel a greater or less 
degree of it, till the whole lump seemed to 
be leavened by it ; and love, peace, satisfac- 
tion, contentment, and joy, reigned through 
the whole.” The happy effects of this 
revival are seen in the fact which he records 
in the same Narrative. ‘* 1f God shall please 
graciously to continue the same influence 
upon the minds of the students, there will 
never be need of any other form of govern- 
ment [than the paternal] to the end of time, 
hor any other or greater trouble in the mat- 
ter, than only to point out to the students 
what is right and well pleasing to God, and 
what is not.” The salutary impressions of 
this revival upon the students and the com- 
munity, were not of a superficial and tran- 
sitory nature, but deep and abiding; for in 
the year 1773, three years after, he gives 
the following account of their moral condi- 
tion. *‘ The number of my servants for six 
months past, has generally been from thirty 
to forty, besides those employed at the mills 
and as domestics. The number of the stu- 
dents, dependent and independent, the last 
year was about eighty; and the number of 
my family together consequently large; 
and through the pure mercy of God, I have 
been blessed with a peaceable family, diligent 
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and orderly students, and faithful laborers. 
I have not heard a profane word spoken by 
one of my number, nor have I reason to 
think there has been one spoken for three 
years past.” 

The year 1775 was distinguished by 
another season of special religious influence 
upon the college and village. The presi- 
dent had been sericusly sick, for whose 
recovery the physicians recommended a 
long journey, which occupied about two 
months. On his return he found the insti- 
tution disordered ** by gentlemen of profane 
and immoral conversation from abroad ;” 
‘**and traduced,” to use his own language, 
“by means of a few malevolent instru- 
ments, who filled the whole country with 
slanders and lies; which, after passing 
through a number of hands, and being con- 
firmed by several authorities, gained credit 
with men of the best characters, though none 
more credible than a Gashmu hath said it.” 
By dismissing a few disorderly students, all 
returned to their former state of quiet and 
application. ‘* Most of the youth,” he adds, 
**seemed to receive such conviction of the 
source of the past calamity, and the chan- 
nel and instruments by which it had been 
introduced, and arisen to such a height, as 
disposed them in their several classes, and 
of their own accord, with a general una- 
nimity, and in some classes entirely with 
one heart, by their resolves to set up a 
standard, so far as in them lay, against 
every thing which might lead to such evils 
in tine to come. This conduci of the stu-— 
dents seemed most directly to proceed from 
a good cause, and has been evidently 
attended and followed with the blessing of 
God. And to this God seems to have further 
testified his approbation, by pouring out the 
Spirit of conviction upon a number of the 
students of late, which in the judgment of 
charity, has issued in saving effects in a 
number of instances; and J hope in God to 
see evidences of the same effectual work in 
many others, which at present seem to 
have some real conviction of their perishing 
necessity of the renewing work of the Spirit 
of grace. Hitherto the work has appeared 
to be very genuine, and the fruits of it very 

ood.”’ 

President Wheelock deceased in the year 
1779, four years after the second revival in 
the college; how many were the subjects 
of these works of grace, cannot at this day 
be ascertained, nor the number who united 
with this church at these seasons, as the 
records do not give the dates when the indi- 
viduals were added to the church, whose 
names are found in the catalogue of its 
members; nor have we any satisfactory 
means of ascertaining the progress of re- 
ligion during the remaining period of his 
presidency. The revolutionary war oc- 
curring at this time, though it did not inter- 
rupt the operations of the college, beyond 
doubt diverted the minds of the students, 
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and dissipated that holy influence which for 
years had hovered over the place. 

In the years 1781—2, a revival occurred 
of uncommon purity, extent, and power, 
under the ministry of Prof. Ripley, who 
inherited the spirit, and followed up the 
labors of President Wheelock. For an ac- 
count of it, we are indebted to the Rev. 
William F. Rowland, of Exeter, who was 
at that time a member of college, and pre- 
served among his papers a notice, which 
he wrote at the time and upon the spot, 
from which we make the following extract. 
* About the latter part of November, some 
happy dawnings of a good work appeared 
among the young people of this town; they 
discovered a disposition to leave scenes of 
merriment and vanity, and to give a listen- 
ing ear to religious instruction, and to meet 
in conference for that purpose. The stu- 
dents of college, upon the expiration of 
vacation, returned about the same time, a 
number of whom were ready to give their 
attention to matters of the greatest impor- 
tance. Soon the minds of several were im- 
pressed with a sense of their lost and ruined 
state by nature, and their perishing need of 
a remedy. The work advanced by slow 
steps, and for several weeks was like a 
still, small voice, and sometimes appeared 
scarcely to go forward, although several, 
during this time, were hopefully brought 
into the light and hberty of the gospel; 
when, about the first of January, it became 
almost universal; convictions were very 


solid, rational, and free from animal pas- 


sion. It was a matter of astonishment to 
those who lived in the time of the reforma- 
tion, forty years ago, [1742,] to see a work 
so powertul, and yetso pure. In the com- 
pass of three or four days, twenty and 
upwards, gained a comfortable hope of their 
good estate. A large number of children 
in the town have been hopeful subjects of 
the work; in one school two or three and 
twenty, which thay appear almost incredi- 
ble, and yet is attested by so many wit- 
nesses as to render the account indisputa- 
ble. The addition to this church within 
the space of four months, amounts to 
upwards of eighty; in the college and 
school, [Moor’s Indian charity school,] be- 
tween twenty and thirty entertain hope, 
that they have obtained newness of life, and 
others who previously had a hope, have 
been much aroused and animated. The 
rulers of the college have but little to do, 
by way of government. 
to all the towns around us in a greater or 
less degree ; upwards of twenty towns have 
shared in this great mercy, which calls for 
high acclamations of praise and gratitude 


to that God, who is sovereign in the be- | 
I have heard of no | 
instance of wildness, or enthusiasm, or that | 
In-short, the alter- | 


stowment of his grace. 


savored of party zeal. 
ation is exceeding great; iniquity stops its 
mouth ; vice flees into a corner, and all the 
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air is love. This is the Lord’s doing, and 
marvellous in our eyes.” The year 
1788 was signalized by anvther season 
of deep and pervading religious interest jn 
the college, of the extent of which we have 
no means of judging, excepting the fact, 
that fourteen were added to the church in 
one day. This occurred under the labors 
of Prof. Smith. From that period til 
the year 1805, neither the records of the 
church, nor the recollection of individy- 
als, furnish us with information of any 
special religious influence ; in the autumn 
of the above year, under the ministry of 
Prof. Shurtleff, the college and the village 
were both visited by a refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord ; nearly twenty of the 
students and the same number of individuals 
in the village, became the subjects of re- 
newing grace. For the ten succeeding 
years, though there was nothing like a 
powerful and rapid revival, there was an 
abiding influence of the Spirit of God through 
that whole period upon the college and village, 
resulting every year in from five to twelve 
instances of conversion. The year 1815 
is worthy of enduring remembrance, as a 
year of the right hand of the Most High. 
A marked solemnity, as well as uncommon 
attendance upon the means of grace, had 
existed during the winter, with such indi- 
cations of interest and feeling in public 
worship upon the Sabbath, as led the pastor 
to expect intelligence early in the week of 
cases of awakening and conversion. During 
the winter, a Saturday evening conference 
had been established for the special benefit 
of young people, and which was to be con- 
ducted by individuals of their own number; 
this meeting has continued without inter- 
ruption down tothe present time. Early in 
the spring term of that year, three young 
perscns, of whom one was a member of 
college, were brought under the power of 
divine truth and the influence of the Spirit 
of God; hope dawned upon the soul of the 
student, of pardon through the cross of 
Christ, upon the last day of the week; 
with a heart glowing with joy and gratitude 
for redeeming mercy, he repaired to the 
social conference on the evening of the 
same day, at which he made a short address, 
and offered prayer. The effect was instan- 
taneous and overpowering upon the com- 
pany present. On the Sabbath morning, 
the whole congregation in the house of 
God was found under the same influence 
which had pervaded the Saturday evening 
conference ; the stillness and solemnity 
were such, that the preacher could hardly 
recognize his own voice; from that time, 


the place seemed to be filled with the 
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Holy Spirit, tike the house in which the 
disciples were assembled on the day of pen- 
tecost; the whole population nearly were 
impressed by divine truth, and inquiring 
the way to Zion; the conviction of the law 
was so short, as well as pungent, that it 
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could hardly be credited, when any came 
forward and declared ** what God had done 
for them, and how he had mercy upon 
them.” So much was the work carried 
forward apart from human agency, and so 
rapid was the movement, the pastor and 
church could only “ stand still, and see the 
salvation of God.” “Yn the course of the 
first week, there were more than forty cases 
of hopeful conversion; and within a month, 
about sixty students and as many of the 
inhabitants were rejoicing in Christ, as all 
their salvation, and all their desire. What 
adds to the interest of this revival, is 
the fact, there is not known to be one 
instance of apostasy in all the fruits of that 
work of grace. Three of the presidents 
and three of the professors of our colleges, 
date their hopes as Christians, from that 
pure and powerful revival. In the year 
1819, the college enjoyed another season of 
special interest, though of short duration, 
and limited extent, the result of which was 
an accession of sixteen members to the 
church, of whom a part were members of 
college. An additional visitation of divine 
grace occurred in the year 1821. At the 
close of the spring term, the students had 
returned to their homes and friends without 
any unusual interest on their part in the 
subject of religion, or any indications from 
other sources of a revival; it is not easy to 
conceive the wild rush of emotion, when, 
unapprised of the fact God was there, they 
entered the chapel upon their return, for 
evening prayers ; Where instead of the inat- 
tention, the indifference, the irreverence, 
and trifling, there was nothing, apart from 
the president’s voice, but the stillness of 
the grave, the fixedness of statues, and the 
solemnity of eternity. In a retired chamber 
after a season of social prayer, the first 
note of praise for redeeming mercy broke 
out from the lips of a most amiable and 
intelligent young man, who forthwith con- 
secrated himself to the ministry of the 
word ; two others in the same class, who 
had been nurtured in the doctrines of Uni- 
versalism, were now reached by divine 
truth, with a conviction of such power as 
seemed to drink up their very spirits ; the 
work advanced till about twenty of the 
students and eighty of the inhabitants be- 
came obedient unto the faith. In one of 
the classes, the most favored in this refresh- 
ing, the practice was begun and continued 
to their last day in college, though it was of 
more than a year’s duration, to sing a stanza 
from some familiar hymn, and offer a short 
prayer, at the close of the morning reci- 
tation, at which nearly all the members 
were accustomed to tarry from the im- 
pulse of their own hearts. The year 1826 
was signalized by the occurrence of a similar 
refreshing from the Spirit of God; about 
forty individuals became connected with 
this church, of whom thirteen were mem- 
bers of college, whilst a number larger still 
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united with churches in places where they 
lived. Of the thirteen connected here, 
nine became preachers of the gospel, of 
whom one is a president, and four profes- 
sors in different colleges. In 1831, there 
was some special interest, and a few cases 
of conversion in the college and village. 
In the spring term of 1834, a revival com- 
menced in the Sabbath school, under the 
faithful instructions of the teachers, a part 
of whom were young gentlemen in college ; 
it ultimately extended to the college and 
village, resulting in about one hundred 
cases of hopeful conversion, of which from 
twenty to twenty-five were of students in 
the academic and medical departinents of the 
college. It is worthy of remark, that for 
a considerable period not a year has passed 
without some individuals of this latter de- 
partment becoming wise unto salvation. 

In accordance with the above statements, 
Dartmouth college has enjoyed no less than 
nine extensive revivals of religion in the 
period of sixty-five years, besides interven- 
ing seasons of more or less interest. The 
church was organized January, 1771, con- 
sisting of twenty-seven members; two hun- 
dred and sixty-four had been connected 
with the original church, when, in 1805, 
for convenience in attending public wor- 
ship, a separation was made, and a new 
church organized ; eight hundred and fifty 
members have been connected with the two 
churches, whose common stock was planted 
by Dr. Wheelock sixty-five years ago. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one that de- 
serves to be made known and understood, 
that not an individual of another denomina- 
tion has been received into the Congrega- 
tional church at Hanover in the period 
of sixty-five years since it was organized ; 
though so much religious interest has 
been felt at Dartmouth college from the 
time of its establishment, it has not been 
directed in a sectarian channel; though 
unceasing prayer has been offered and 
Christian efforts made for the conversion of 
the young men who come to prosecute their 
education here, it has been, not to make 
them the bigots of a party, but the disciples 
of Christ; it has been thought sufficient 
glory to enlist them into the host of God’s 
elect, without prescribing the badge they 
should wear. Thus has it been; thus may 
it ever be. 

It may be a matter of gratification and 
curiosity, to know who have become tmin- 
isters of the gospel, since their connection 
with the church at Dartmouth college, the 
most of whom were fruits of the revivals 
we have noticed ; the catalogue, more than 
any argument, will evince the importance 
of these seasons of divine influence, both to 
the interests of learning and religion. Prof. 
Sylvanus Ripley, Ozias Silsby, Prof. John 
Smith, Ambrose Porter, Jacob Wood, Jacob 
Cram, Samuel Sargeant, Nahum Sargeant, 
Christopher Paige, John Wilder, Joseph 
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Langdon, Amos Chase, Elijah Brainerd, 
John Sawyer, Joseph Blodgett, Elijah Kel- 
logg, Nathan Church, Benjamin Chapman, 
Mase Shepard, Noah Miles, William F. 
Rowland, Thomas Grosse, David Porter, 
D. D., Henry A. Rowland, Jonathan Strong, 
D. D., Reed Paige, Timothy Dickinson, 
Ethan Osborn, Azel Washburn, Josiah Car- 
penter, Elijah Parish, D. D., Asahel Hun- 
tington, Gordon Dorrance, Alvan Hyde, 
D. D., Ariel Parish, Elijah Lyman, John 
Webber, Samuel Hidden, John Fisk, Elipha- 
let Gillet, D. D., Seth Williston, Joel 
Baker, Asa McFarland, D.D., David Hardy, 
Tilton Eastman, Sebastian Cabot, James 
Woodward, Jeremiah Noyes, Mighill Blood, 
Asahel Stone, Joseph Richardson, John 
Dutton, Thomas A. Merrill, Samuel Bas- 
comb, Henry Colinan, Asa Rand, Charles 
Johnson, Silas Blaisdell, Warren Day, 
Ebenezer Everett, Absalom Peters, D. D., 
Joseph B. Felt, James R. Wheelock, John 
Boardman, Abel Caldwell, Prof. Charles B. 
Hadduck, Prof. Joseph Torrey, Pres. John 
Wheeler, Prof. James Marsh, Prof. Nathan 
W. Fiske, Cyrus P. Grosvenor, Thomas W. 
Duncan, Elijah Demond, Asa Mead, Moses 
Chase, Marshall Southard, Prof. George 
Bush, George Richardson, Aaron Foster, 
John Millot Ellis, Jonathan Ward, Roswell 
Tenney, James W. Woodward, George H. 
Woodward, Spafford D. Jewett, Isaac Hos- 
ford, Pres. Benjamin Labaree, Prof. Clem- 
ent Long, Prof. Milo P. Jewett, Prof. 


Alpheus Crosby, Prof. Jarvis Gregg, Peter 


P. Oosunkarhine, an Indian recently or- 
dained by the Presbytery of Champlain. 
Total, 95. 

Of these, some have fallen asleep, after 
having served their generation according to 
the will of God, one of whom was the judi- 
cious and indefatigable Dr. Alvan Hyde, of 
Lee, Mass., who gathered more than seven 
hundred souls into his own church, as the 
fruits of the divine blessing upon his 
labors; whilst others in different spheres 
and at distant posts, are honoring their 
college, promoting the interests of educa- 
tion and learning, or conducting to eternal 
glory, a great throng of redeemed sinners. 

In closing this narrative, a crowd of in- 
teresting reflections rush upon the mind, in 
contemplating not only the adaptation, but 
the possibility of a direct and successful ap- 
plication of the gospel to the understandings 
and consciences of educated young men; 
in respect to the happy influence of a deep, 
earnest piety, as an aid to discipline and 
government in institutions of learning ; in 
respect to religion, as a means of the most 
perfect intellectual, as well as moral devel- 
opment; in respect to the duty of those 
Christian men and Christian ministers, to 
whom the instruction in our colleges is 
committed, to make direct, personal efforts 
for the conversion and salvation of their 
pupils in respect to the relation between 
revivals of religion in colleges and the evan- 
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gelizing of the world; and in respect to the 
measure of interest this object should re. 
ceive in the affections and prayers of the 
people of God; but we have only time to 
record “ the last will and testament” of the 
pious, the heroic, the eloquent founder of 
Dartmouth College, as it is found in one of 
his last ** Narratives,” with our most earnest 
supplication to Heaven, that his purposes, 
and hopes, and prayers may be realized, in 
respect to the institution he loved so well, 
and for which he did and endured so much, 
“It is my purpose, by the grace of God, to 
leave nothing undone within my power, 
which is suitable to be done, that this school 
of the prophets may be, and long continue 
to be, a pure fountain. And I do with my 
whole heart, will this my purpose to my 
successors in the presidency of this semi- 
nary to the latest posterity, and it is my 
last will, never to be revoked ; and to God 
I commit it ; and my only hope and confi- 
dence for the execution of it, are in Him 
alone, who has already done great things 
for it, and does still own it, as his cause ; 
and blessed be his name, that every present 
member of it, as well as great numbers 
abroad, I trust, do join their hearty Amen 
with me.” 


—p—-- 


NORTHERN BAPTIST EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 


Extracts from the Annual Report, read 
May 25, 1836. 


The whole number assisted by the Parent 
Society, during the past year, is one hun- 
dred and twenty-two; received, during the 
sane period, seventeen ; dismissed, nineteen; 
leaving the present number one hundred 
and three. Of those dismissed, eight had 
completed their education—five of whom 
have since received ordination; one has 
become a teacher; of the other two, we 
have received no information since they left 
our patronage. Five have been dismissed, 
having obtained other means of support; 
one has died; two have been discontinued, 
for the want of suitable promise; and three, 
for various reasons, have discontinued their 
studies for a season, 

The whole number upon the respective 
Branches is seventy-two, increasing the 
entire number under patronage, to one hun- 
dred and seventy-five. Should we, how- 
ever, include the twenty-five young men 
alluded to, the whole number of whom it 
is expected, will be directly brought upon 
our funds; the actual number of beneficia- 
ries, for whom provision is requisite at this 
moment, is two hundred. Of those under 
patronage, thirty-six are in Theological 
Institutions; sixty-eight are in College, and 
the remaining seventy, are in various stages 
of preparatory studies. 
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Branch Societies. 


Each of the several Branch Societies in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island, are now support- 
ing, with scarcely a single exception, their 
own beneficiaries. Maine reports thirteen 
beneficiaries, and $8356 expended; New 
Hampshire, fifteen beneficiaries and 862149 
expended ; Connecticut, thirteen bene- 
ficiaries and $448 80 expended; Vermont, 
twenty-five beneficiaries and $631 92 ex- 
pended ; Rhode Island, six beneficiaries and 
175 35. This efficiency on the part of the 
Branches is the more desirable, as it enables 
the Parent Society to extend its influence 
to remote and destitute regions. 


Plan of the Society. 


The organization of the Northern Baptist 
Education Society is confined to the New 
England States; while its patronage has 
hitherto been extended to young men, 
coming from whatever country, or section 
of country they might. A young man, to 
make a successful application, must come 
recommended by the church of which he 
is a member, as being indigent, and as 
being, in their opinion, designed for the 
ministry. If admitted, he is placed upon 
the funds of the Society, from which he 
draws quarterly, a certain amount per 
annum, varying according to the stage of his 
education; $48 being the minimum, and $75 
being the maximum. For each appropria- 
tion he gives his note, without security, and 
without interest, payable, one third at the 
end of one year after he shail have com- 
pleted his education, and the other two 
thirds, at the end of the second and third 
years. 


Closing Remarks. 


In closing their Report, the Board would 
express, as well as they are able, their con- 
victions of the comparative value of this 
Society. We regard it as being of indis- 
pensable importance; as being a kind of 
pre-requisite to the success of most other 
schemes of benevolence; especially so, to 
the success of Home and Foreign Missions; 
and consequently, as being pre-requisite to 
the evangelization of the world. The object 
of this Society, is to obtain a well-trained, 
holy, and heaven-appointed ministry. Now 
such a ministry is what is needed, more 
than any thing else, in the prosecution of 
all plans to do good; and if we mistake not 
such a ministry, this Society is fitted, as a 
means, to procure. Such a ministry the 
Society has been instrumental in procuring. 
The former beneficiaries of this Society are 
found in almost every State in the Union; 
and are among our most esteemed and 
useful pastors; they are among the Pres- 
idents and Professors in our Colleges, Theo- 
logical Institutions, and other seminaries of 
learning ; and among those who have gone 
forth to heathen lands. God seems to have 
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honored the Society, in a special manner, 
as an instrument in raising up missionaries 
for the heathen. A large number now 
under patronage have chosen this foreign 
field as the place of their future labors; a 
number of whom have already been accep- 
ted by our Board of Foreign Missions; three, 
at least, are expecting to embark early in 
the ensuing autumn. 

The conviction which we have now ex- 
pressed is the result of no sudden impulse ; 
it is our most deliberate opinion, founded on 
a patient examination of facts; and we now 
utter our voice of supplication tothe churches 
to come to our help with renewed energy. 
We have undertaken a great labor, which 
God will not allow us to abandon. Our 
pecuniary responsibilities, are now equal to 
the support of two hundred young men, to 
meet which will require from ten to fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

The Society and this assembly will readily 
unite with us, we trust, in rendering devout 
and hearty thanks to Almighty God, for 
having enabled the Board to prosecute their 
labor another year, without embarrassment ; 
and in humble supplication to Him, who is 
the giver of every good gilt, that He, who 
has guided us hitherto, would guide us still. 





ANNIVERSARIES OF SOCIETIES 


Connected with the American Education Society. 





New Hampsutre BRANCH. 


Tue Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held at Exeter, August 30, 1836. 

Rev. Nathan Lord, D. D., President, took 
the chair. 

The Rev. Mr. McGee led in addressing 
the throne of grace. 

The Report was read by the Secretary, 
Professor Haddock of Dartmouth College, 
and the meeting was then addressed by the 
Rev. Mr. Root of Dover, Professor Rood of 
the Theological Seminary, Gilmanton, and 
the Rev. Dr. Cogswell, Secretary of the 
Parent Society. 

We regret that the Report could not be 
obtained in season for this number of the 
Journal. 

We have obtained for insertion the ad- 
dresses of Prof. Rood and Rev. Mr. Root. 

On moving the adoption of the Report, 
Mr. Root observed— 

Mr. President,—I love, Sir, eminently 
love and admire the Education cause. And 
the more I contemplate its operations and 
results the more is my confidence confirmed 
in its paramount claims upon the Christian 
public. 
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When, however, I say this, I would not 
be understood to cherish an improper ex- 
clusiveness in reference to other benevolent 
enterprises. 

No, Sir, I love the Missionary cause, be- 
cause to sustain it by our prayers, and 
efforts, and sacrifices, is only to obey the 
command, to follow the example, and cher- 
ish the spirit of Christ. 

1 love the Bible cause. It is a noble en- 
terprise. It proposes to multiply copies of 
the Word of God ten thousand times ten 
thousand, until every kindred and tribe of 
earth shall read in their own tongues the 
wonderful works of God. 

I love the Sabbath school cause. It is 
laying the axe to the root of the tree. Itis 
a lever whose purchase is tremendous. It 
is rearing a generation of cadets who are 
to supply the army of Jesus Christ. 

Nor am I reluctant to say that I love that 
cause, by whatever name you are pleased 
to call it, which proposes to remember by 
prayer and by corresponding effort in their 
behalf, ** those in bonds,” the oppressed and 
long neglected captives of this land, who 
have not hitherto often shared our sym- 
pathies and prayers, when we have come 
together to contemplate the wants and 
miseries of the world; but though neglected 
by usare regarded with interest by Heaven. 

Indeed, Sir, I love all the benevolent en- 
terprises of the age. Let them have their 
appropriate place in our affections, our 
prayers, and our efforts. 

But, Sir, I am prepared to ask, What 
could we do fur the advancement of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom in any of these de- 
partments of holy enterprise without the 
living Messenger of life? What one of 
these causes could be sustained without 
living, acting, consecrated agents? The 
education cause is to the other benevolent 
enterprises of the age what liberty of speech 
and of the press is to our civil and religious 
institutions. It is the basis, the foundation, 
the palladium, the main spring which im- 
parts life, and motion, and energy to all the 
other charitable operations of our times. - 

For, Sir, it furnishes that living ministry 
which God has appointed for the conversion 
and salvation of the world, and without 
which not one of those enterprises to 
which we have alluded could be sustained. 

Where, Sir, will you tind any people dis- 
posed to feel for the heathen abroad, if they 
have not been accustomed to the quicken- 
ing influences of a preached gospel upon 
their own hearts?) Or where will you find 
any people prepared to appreciate the Bible 
and to send it to others, if they have not 
been wont to hear its sacred contents illus- 
trated and pressed upon their own spirits ? 
Or where will you find any people pre- 
pared to move in the sacred cause of human 
rights, unless there be some men of God to 
front the opposition and to stand up and 
plead the cause of the oppressed ? 
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And, Sir, did you ever know a Sabbath 
school lung sustained where there was no 
regular ministry of the gospel to impart 
interest and to form a rallying point? 
Why, Sir, a Sabbath school, morally speak- 
ing, cannot be sustained without the living 
ministry. The experiment has been tried, 
and the fact has been fully ascertained. 

Why, Sir, every thing appertaining to 
the advancement of the great enterprises of 
the age, every thing appertaining to the 
moral and intellectual elevation and im. 
provement of society depends, under God, 
upon a ministry, a living ministry. If New 
England, in point of morals and religion, 
amidst all her obliquities and degeneracy, 
has any thing valuable, any thing desirable 
in her religious institutions and social char- 
acter and regular habits of public worship, 
any thing lovely and of good report in her 
sober industry and persevering enterprise, 
she owes it to her gospel ministry and to 
the regular support, which, from the begin- 
ing, she has given to that ministry. 

Look at her colleges and seminaries of 
science. Who originated and reared them? 
Why, Sir, they have been originated and 
reared under the influence of an educated 
ministry, who know how to appreciate the 
advantages of science. And who has con- 
ducted and who now conducts them? Why, 
Sir, her clergy. About seven eighths of all 
the presidents, professors, and tutors in 
New England are clergymen. 

Who conducts the colleges and semina- 
ries of the West and South? Why, toa 
great degree, clergymen from New England. 
Who are traversing the great Western Valley 
and the remoter regions of the South, and 
planting there the gospel, and rearing lit- 
erary institutions in those extended fields? 
New England missionaries; men _ reared 
amidst our own hills and vaileys, and many 
of them, Sir, cheered onward in their high 
and holy calling by the patronage of your 
Society. 

I have often thought what a fearful blank 
would be produced in those regions, if the 
South and West were to give up our sons 
who have gone there and are laying the foun- 
dations of society and of the future destinies 
of that great country. Why, Sir, it would 
be to those incipient institutions as the giv- 
ing up of the ghost. It would be but the 
signal for the sweep of universal and hope- 
less desolation. 

Upon the fact that more ministers, a 
great many more are wanted, I will not 
dwell. 1 will only say, that whoever will 
carefully consult the moral and religious 
statistics of our country will be presented 
with a most disheartening and frightful pic- 
ture of its desolations. He will see a popu- 
lation of 6,000,000 destitute of the proper 
ministrations of the word. He will see 
4,000 churches and congregations asking 
for ministers and cannot obtain them. He 





will see this destitution increasing with the 
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increase of our population at the rate of 
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Now the Education Society requires of 


200 congregations a year; and a population | its beneficiaries a thorough course of edu- 


of 200,000 destitute every year more than 
the preceding year. 

But the want of ministers is not more 
obvious than the fact that we want minis- 
ters of the right stamp; men thoroughly 
educated and trained, and qualified * to 
endure hardness as good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ ;” men pious, learned, efficient. 

The exigencies and peculiarities of the 
times in which we live, demand especially 
such men; men who have been subjected 
to a thorough course of mental, moral, and 
physical discipline, and who are thus pre- 
pared to encounter hardships and fatigue of 
both mind and body for Christ’s sake. 

For, Sir, there is in our land an immense 
amount of error of the most subtle and for- 
midable character, and this error is to be 
met, resisted, and removed. 

There is the pope with all his emissaries 
trained and marshalled for fierce attack 
upon our free institutions; sixty female 
seminaries already in operation, and a pro- 
portionate number of establishments for the 
education of priests. From these establish- 
ments you will presently see a host of 
Jesuits swarming forth to annoy this Protes- 
tant land; Jesuits, who, by their peculiar 
and thorough training, will be prepared, I 
can assure you, to make the most of a bad 
cause. 

It has been my lot occasionally to meet 
these combatants in theological conflict, 
and I can assure you that they are no 
despicable adversaries. I can tell you from 
actual experience, , that such is their 
subtlety, adroitness and confidence, I might 
say impudence, that only men accustomed 
to close thinking and accurate reasoning ; 
men of tried temper, and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the whole field of discus- 
sion in all its extent, can successfully 
encounter them. What could a_ novice 
do with these belligerent Jesuits, whose 
professed and exclusive business it is to 
defend the Roman church ? 

There, also, is another class of men 
professedly religious, at least fashionably 
so, for I will not judge them, nor name 
them. You know, Sir, what havoc they 
have made of the Scriptures; how, by 
learned criticisms, they have  frittered 
away the force and efficacy of God’s truth ; 
and how necessary it is that they should be 
met on their own ground and just where 
they choose to make their attack, and with 
their own weapons too. 

And there are skeptics, infidels, of every 
character, grade, and name, and many of 
them by no means contemptible opponents. 
These are to be encountered. 

How plain it is, that nothing short of a 
thorough course of education can fit young 
men to acquit themselves advantageously 
and successfully in these fields of conflict 


| cation; just such an one as the exigencies 
of the times seem peculiarly to demand. 

Will you allow me to suggest one other 
consideration ? 

We want men, also, accustomed to habits 
of diligence, perseverance, and self-denial ; 
prepared to accommodate themselves cheer- 
fully to circumstances, without repining at 
a hard pillow, or loathing a piece of stale 
bread ; men who have been in contact with 
the realities of life, and can take care of 
themselves, and who, if they should go far 
West, would not be likely to be frightened 
and driven back by the horseflies and rat- 
tlesnakes of that country. 

If the world is ever to be converted, 
it must be done by men of physical en- 
durance and moral courage. For, in the 





first place, they cannot expect, in the 
prosecution of this work, to have all or 
many of the conveniences of life. Even in 
this favored land of the Pilgrims, their sup- 
port is ordinarily scanty as well as precari- 
ous. They are often obliged, as you know, 
to make many dextrous shilts in tempo- 
ralities to sustain themselves. 

And then, too, if the work of reform is to 
advance against the combined powers of 
darkness, if the sanctity of the Sabbath is 
to be restored, and licentiousness made to 
cower beneath the frown of virtuous indig- 
nation, and intemperance stand abashed and 
confounded, and slavery, that crying sin of 
this land, to be abolished, then great moral 
courage is required. To do good at this 
crisis a man must take his life in his hand 
and fearlessly breast the dangers of the con- 
flict. Times of primitive suffering have 
returned. The church is to be sifted, 
Satan is loose and gone forth rampant to 
deceive men, and to deceive the church, 
and to gather Gog and Magog together to 
battle. 

How poorly must he be prepared for 
the labors and trials of the times, who, 
without habits of economy, diligence, self- 
denial, and physical exertion; without 
moral courage, worn down and exhausted 
with mere mental abstraction, feeble and 
nervous, goes forth to this warfare. Why, 
he must hang as a dead weight upon the 
neck of the church. 

The Education Society is adapted to 
obviate, in a great degree, these ditficul- 
ties and discouragements. Your bene- 
ficiaries are obliged to help themselves. 
You do not help them unless they are wil- 
ling to help themselves. And from the 
beginning, through the whole course of 
their training, they are inured to habits of 
economy, diligence, perseverance, and self- 
denial. They are made to account for their 
money, time, and opportunities. In short, 
a system of complete supervision is exer- 
cised over both their temporal and spiritual 
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concerns. All this is adapted to fit them to 
act and to act efficiently. 

Now, Sir, I declare, that if I had a son, 
who was a proper candidate for the minis- 
try, though I were as rich as Croesus, I 
would place him under this supervision, 
and let him help himself. For it is morally 
impossible, that young men should be 
brought forward through this channel and 
by this moral machinery without being pre- 
pared for signal usefulness. 

In this world of tangible realities, mind 
will not answer without body any more 
than body will answer without mind. There 
must be physical as well as mental force. 

I once knew a young man, a charity 
student, whose heart had been touched 
with the love of Christ, and who had been 
induced to direct his course for the gospel 
ministry. He walked six miles daily in 
acquiring his preparation for college. And 
subsequently, during his collegiate course, 
in going to and from college, with his pack 
on his back and staff in hand, he frequently 
travelled eighty miles. While in college he 
rang the bell to pay his tuition and boarded 
himself for thirty-seven and a half cents 
per week. Through many privations and 
discouragements, he honorably received his 
diploma and subsequently entered the min- 
istrv. This training was invaluable. 

Of his onward course I say nothing, for 
the person to whom I allude was the hum- 
ble individual who stands before you. 

In conclusion, [I will only say, that 
these voung disciples taken from the plough, 
the mechanic’s shop, from the humblest as 
well as from the most industrious depart- 
ments of life, and by this course of educa- 
tion losing nothing of their original vigor 
and stamina, why, Sir, you may plant them 
on the snowy regions of Siberia, or beneath 
the scorching sun of Hindostan. You may 
send them to the Cape of Good Hope, or to 
the isles of the sea; to the land of Palestine 
to encounter the hostile Arab, or among the 
wild and fierce Battas, where Lyman and 
Munson fell martyrs to the love of Christ, 
or to the Rocky mountains of the West to 
feed on savage fare, and in all circumstan- 
ces, by their Christian courage and endur- 
ance, they will ordinarily be found worthy 
of being the followers of Him who had not 
Where to lay his head, who made the 
glens and mountains of Judea his lodging 
places. 


The Rev. Mr. Rood, Professor in the 
Theological Seminary, Gilmanton,  pre- 
sented the following resolution. 


Resolved, That the American Education 
Society, while attempting to raise up a 
competent and efficient ministry, is entitled 
to the syinpathy, prayers, and charitable 
contributions of the friends of the Redeemer 
and mankind. 





On offering the resolution, the Professor 
remarked as follows. 


The Bible, Mr. President, is the charter 
and guide of the church. Our benevolent 
institutions, such as the American Bible 
Society, the American Board of Commis. 
sioners for Foreign Missions, the Ameri- 
can Education Society, and other kindred 
institutions, being based on the Word of 
God, are founded on the constitution of the 
church. The Bible authorizes us to form 
these societies, and carry them out into full 
operation. They are simply the way in 
which the church operates to accomplish the 
great ends of her existence. These are for 
the sanctification of the saints, the conver. 
sion of the world, and the glory of God. They 
flourish like willows by the water-courses ; 
they expand themselves like the oaks of 
Bashan ; they are becoming the distinctive 
feature of the age, the moral glory of the 
land, only because the sympathies, the 
treasures, and the prayers of the church are 
clustered around them, and the hand of 
Abraham’s God is held over them. These 
benevolent institutions are the voluntary 
cohorts of Ziov’s King. They have enrolled 
themselves to stand in the front of the bat- 
tle. They are so weil marshalled, shoulder 
to shoulder, they are so skilfully trained in 
the tactics of holy warfare; their shield of 
faith is so strong and bright, their banners 
so terrible to the hosts of sin, and they 
have withal such implicit reliance on the 
Captain of their salvation, that the strong 
holds of Satan’s empire must, eventually, fall 
before them. Joined with kindred institu- 
tions in other lands, they will, if I mistake 
not, preach the gospel to every creature, 
and sound the moral jubilee of earth’s re- 
demption. But the moral empire of this 
world will not be yielded without a struggle. 
It has been too long, and too fully in alli- 
ance with the powers of darkness, and is, 
withal, too fine a field for combat against 
the Lord of hosts. The Christian army, 
that would win it to Jesus, will be long and 
steadily combated. | Every branch of it, 
therefore, must march under the banners of 
Prince Immanuel, or it will be attacked, 
and finally overthrown. 

Now, Sir, the American Education So- 
ciety, I regard as one of the most important 
parts of this Christian army. It does and 
will hold a commanding place among the 
great benevolent operations of the church, 
till the world is converted. Its object en- 
titles it to this high rank. This is, to furnish 
captains for the Lord’s hosts; to train and 
equip men who are to marshal the great 
Christian army ; to control its movements ; 
to direct its attacks, and to watch over the 
whole combat, till angels bind the prince 
of darkness and shout victory to the Lamb. 

But can the American Education So- 
ciety show that her operations are based on 
the constitution of the church and the will 
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of God? All who believe in a Christian 
ministry, believe that it should be one of 
deep and ardent piety; that the captains of 
the Lord’s hosts, should be men who have 
first conquered their own sins; that their 
weapons should be tempered, not so much 
with poetic, as with heavenly, fire; that 
the fountain of holy love in their souls, 
“should be deep and full as the swellings 
of the broad river and the heavings of the 
mighty ocean,” while that love, tempered 
and controlled by great Christian principles, 
should burn with a flame, calm, pure, and 
bright as the beams of the morning star. 

But there is another point, on which the 
opinions of many, whom we trust are lovers 
of the truth and followers of Jesus, are not 
so well settled. It is this. Is the American 
Education Society, while attempting to 
raise up a well-educated ministry for the 
world, acting in accordance with the divinely 
established order of the church, and the will 
of Heaven? Has she the sanction of apostles 
and prophets, of the great Head of the church, 
and the God of Israelin this enterprise? Or 
is it, as some affirm, a mere human device, 
a mischievous invention, a proud reliance 
on philosophy and learning, instead of the 
teachings of the Holy Spirit? The history 
of the church and the qualifications of her 
ministry, in all ages of the world, may throw 
some light on this point. 

The church has had three distinct forms, 
the patriarchal, the Jewish, and the Chris- 
tian. Under each form, it has had a min- 
istry. The patriarchal form of the church 
was coéval with the patriarchal age of the 
world. This extended from the creation, 
about two thousand years, down to the time 
of Abraham: and Moses. The ministers of 
the patriarchal church were the heads of 
households and of tribes. Noah, Melchize- 
dek, and Job, are examples. We have 
proof that some of the patriarchal priest- 
hood were well educated. Every thing in 
their condition favored this. They lived 
from two to six or seven hundred years. 
The world and the operations of the human 
mind were new. Every new object of sight, 
every new development of mind, or charac- 
ter, every new appearance of the shifting 
winds and changing skies ; as well as every 
star hung up in the vaulted heavens, ex- 
cited a thrill of interest and awakened the 
keenest investigation. The book of Job 
has come down to us, probably froin the 
patriarchal age. Among other things, it 
has preserved an example of their modes of 
instruction, and a specimen of their priestly 
learning. The fathers, who had lived many 
hundred years, taught their sons in the free, 
animated manner of oral discussion. Job, 
if not his three friends, held the ministerial 
office. Such arguments and illustrations, 
such clear and graphic descriptions of things 
divine and human, such familiar allusions to 
the history of past ages, and the varied 
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erful workings of intellect as flowed from 
their lips, can scarcely be found in the 
whole compass of written language. Who 
that has a mind or a heart can read their 
discussion and doubt their learning ? 

Under the Jewish dispensation, the order 
of the church, and the will of God on this 
point, are still more apparent. Schools of 
the prophets were established in many 
places, soon after the Jews became settled 
in the land of Canaan, which continued till 
the captivity. In these schools, many of 
the pious and devoted youth of the nation 
were collected and taught. Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Hosea, and all the prophets, were 
probably educated in them. No one who 
reads their writings can doubt, whether the 
schools of the prophets were schools of 
sound learning. Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha 
stood successively at the head of one of 
these institutions. 

After the captivity, another class of 
schools to educate religious teachers came 
into existence, more resembling our own 
schools of the prophets. They were schools 
to teach men to read and expound the Law 
of God, to make them acquainted with the 
religion of their fathers, and the practical 
duties of piety. True it is, that there was 
not piety enough in the church of that age 
to preserve them from moral corruption. 
They became the sources of wrong inter- 
pretation, false doctrine, and corrupt mor- 
als. Still, as schools of learning, they were 
of great use to the church. Those in- 
structed in them, wrote out copies of the 
Scriptures, invented the accents and vowel- 
points of the Hebrew, translated the sacred 
books into Greek, and preserved many of 
the opinions and customs of the age, which 
help to explain the Word of God. Paul, 
chosen of God, to write nearly all the doc- 
trinal parts of the New Testament, was 
trained in one of these schools at the feet 
of Garnaliel. 

When Christ established his church in 
the world, he appointed for it an extraordi- 
nary ministry. But there is room to doubt, 
whether this ministry were so wholly unin- 
structed as many have supposed. The 
leading apostles, Peter, Andrew, Jaines, 
and John, were fishermen of Galilee. It 
was not, however, so much an oriental, as 
an occidental idea, that fishermen were 
ignorant men of low occupation and char- 
acter. Strabo, the geographer says, that 
“‘ many of the fishermen of Galilee carried 
on an extensive trade, travelled abroad, 
were conversant with the markets and the 
business of the large towns, and were alto- 
gether a very active, intelligent, experi- 
enced class of men.” That such was the 
character of the leading apostles, when 
chosen to their office by the Saviour, it 
would be easy toshow. Their ship, their 
hired servants, their acquaintance with the 
high priest at Jerusalem, their familiar asso- 





works of nature, and such quick and pow- 
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are all proof of this. But after the apostles | nay, the most solemn conviction before 
were chosen, they were instructed three | God, that the American Education Society, 
years in the peculiar duties of their office, | while attempting to raise up, not only pious, 
by Him, who was the light and the life of | but well-educated men to preach the gospel, 
the world, They were then fully inspired are executing both the plan and the will of 
by the Holy Ghost in every thing pertain- | God respecting the ministry. lt is vain to 
ing to their office and station. The apostles talk of modern improvements in education, 
then cannot be adduced as an example of | and of raising up a ministry, competent for 
an uneducated ministry. ithe services of the church, by short and 

But were the apostles, while guided by | hasty courses. Some may, indeed, thus 
the Holy Ghost, or the first Christian Wine | come into the ministry, may act their parts 
isters, who were taught by them, indifferent, | nobly, and save many souls. But let the 
or uninstructed about the qualifications of | church beware how she sets her hand or 
their successors in the sacred office ; those | her seal to such an enterprise. It never 
who were to expound the Scriptures, to} was blest of God, I solemnly believe it 
watch over the churches they had founded, | never will be. The church is like a great 
to contend for the faith, and to preach the | ship on the ocean. Piety and prayer are 
dying love of Jesus, when the hands, that | the winds and the sails that move her on 
laid the foundations of the church, were | ber gallant way. The Bible is her chart 
mouldering in the dust?) Their deeds show. | and compass ; and the well-trained minister 
The apostles and the first Christian preach- of Jesus her skilful pilot. The mariners 
ers established schools of sacred Jcarning in| may, indeed, set the well-trained pilot 
many places, where those destined to the | ashore, and call a zealous tar to the helm, 
ministry might be well educated tor their} who is ignorant of the chart and compass, 
work. The apostle John established such aj and who only knows how to boast of his 
school at Ephesus. Another was founded | own skill, to ridicule the pilot, and to pray 
by Polycarp at Smyrna. Others of equal | that the breezes may rise and the winds 
or surpassing fame were established at|imay blow. But before they are fairly out 
Silicia and Antioch. Another of still higher | at sea, they will find their mistake. The 
repute was founded at Alexaudria, and, many | first storm that rises, the signal of distress 
suppose, by Mark the Evangelist. This} will be out, and the minute-gun will tell 
school was distinguished for raising up altheir peril. The pilot sent ashore, must 
succession of learned and able defenders of | man the life-boat, be out upon the dashing 




















Christianity. Pantaenus, Olerneus, and Ori 
gen stood successively at its head and ren- 
dered it illustrious by their varied 
ing and distinguished piety. If then, like 


wise men, honest Christians, and good pli- | 


losophers, we are guided by facets, we can- 


not avoid the conviction, that ithas been the | 


will of God, and the order of the church, 
even from ils commencement, that a well- 
educated ministry should be furnished. 
Here, Sir, we may, and [ think we ought 
to feel, the very highest satisfaction in con- 
templating the operations of the American 
Edueation Society. The fact that such a 
society exists; that the influence and the 
prayers of the church are thrown around 
it; that it now has eight hundred well- 
trained reapers, who are thrusting the 
sickle into the great harvest-field; that it 
has aided in all two thousand five hundred 
in preparing for the ministry ; that it now 
has nearly twelve hundred in training for 
the same work, is evidence, that the pure 
light of Christianity is breaking through the 


darkness of ages, that the morning star of 


salvation is rising on this world, that the 
church is drawing back to her primitive 
purity, and that the prayers, the alins, and 
the action of God’s people, after a perver- 
sion, more or less, for sixteen hundred 


years, are beginning to flow again in those 
sacred channels, marked out for them by 
Christ and his apostles. 

On a full and careful investigation of this 
subject, 1 feel the most perfect assurance, 





learn- | 





| tree 


wave, and reach 
will go down, 

A ministry, corresponding to the genius 
of the gospel, the will of God, the exigen- 
cies of the church and the world may be 
described in few words. It should be one of 
deep piety, of extensive education, of astrong 
hold on great moral principles, of enlarged 
views, ofuntiring enterprise, and one in whom 
the wisdom of the serpent, and the gentle- 
ness of the dove are sweetly blended. clear 
understanding and a strong hold of great 
moral principles is not the least important. 
God shook up the papal church, and sifted 
out of it the men who were to enlighten 
Europe. He then shook up Europe, thus 
enlightened, and sifted out of it the great 
men and the great principles, destined to 
lay the political and moral foundations of 
this nation. The Mayflower, which brought 
our pilgrim fathers, came freighted with 
great principles. Among others, it brought 
the following. That all men are by nature 
and equal ; that conscience enlightened 
by the word of God, should be our moral 
guide ; that the church should have a pious 


the helm, or the ship 


and learned ministry ; that the Bible teaches 
|the doctrines of the reformation ; that the 
| character depends, under God, on parental 
‘and moral training, and that the vote of 
the majority should rule in church and state. 


From the day our pilgrim fathers placed 


their weary feet on the rock of Plymouth, 
till the present hour, we have done little 
else but follow out these great principles. 
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It has been blest by the God of nations, and 
the God of armies; blest on the land and 
on the sea; blest in the council-chamber 
and in the church. 

Our nation is governed by great princi- 
ples, not by men. But the politicians of 
Europe cannot understand it. They regard 
America as a mighty mass of mind, under 
the strongest excitement, in full and pow- 
erful operation, but without a controlling 
head; and they look to every star-set flag 
that rides on the ocean, and listen to the 
sighings of every Western breeze, to hear 
of political earthquakes, and the bursting 
forth of moral volcanoes in this land of the 
Pilgrims. But America, founded on great 
principles, and guided by the men who 
understand and reverence them, still sits 
enthroned on the lovely hills and expanded 
waters of this Western world, the queen of 
of nations, and the praise of the whole earth. 

Now, Sir, if I mistake not, the American 
Education Society is doing much to bring 
out these great principles, to give them 
influence on the public mind, to extend 
them throughout this whole nation, and 
through the world. She is herself based 
on one of these great principles, and every 
well-educated minister, whom she sends 
forth, is trained in them, and goes forth to 
preach and maintain them. I bless God 
that the American Education Society was 
raised up just when it was; that its charac- 
ter was fixed, and its plan of action formed 
by the great minds, and the pure hearts of 
the church. God has wisely given it age, 
and strength, and manliness of character, 
and fitted it to stand in these times of 
changing opinion, and hold up to the church 
and the world a proper standard of ministe- 
rial qualifications. Henceforth, then, let the 
American Education Society hold a com- 
manding place in the sympathies, the alms, 
and the prayersofthe church. Letthechurch 
stay up her hands, and give her the means 
of extending her operations till the gospel 
trumpet shall be blown on the banks of the 
Amazon and the Nile ; till her blood-stained 
banners wave on the plains of Mexico, and 
float in the valleys over which the Alpine 
eagle soars; till the Arab, the Persian, and 
the Hindoo shall understand the dying love 
of Jesus; till the standard of the cross shall 
be planted triumphant on the mosques of 
Turkey, the war-girt towers of Russia, and 
the battlements of China; till every nation, 
every kindred, and every tribe of men shall 
exclaim, ** How beautiful upon the moun- 
tains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings, that publisheth peace, that bringeth 
£00d tidings of good, that publisheth salvation, 
that saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth.” 


The officers of the New Hampshire Branch 
for the year ensuing, are Rev. Nathan 
Lord, D. D., of Dartmouth College, Presi- 
dent ; Professor Hadduck, Secretary, and 
Hon. Samuel Morril, Treasurer. 
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Tus Society held its Annual Meeting at 
Castleton, Sept. 14, 1836. 

In absence of the presiding officers, the 
meeting was called to order by President 
Bates, of Middlebury College; and William 
Page, Esq. was appointed Moderator. 

The Report was read by the Secretary, 
the Rev. William Mitchell. 

President Wheeler, of the University of 
Vermont, offered the following resolution, 
which was seconded by President Linsley, 
of Marietta College. 


Resolved, That an educated and evan- 
gelical ministry is indispensable to the suc- 
cess and to the very existence of other 
means, for the moral improvement and the 
salvation of men. 


The following resolution was presented 
by Rev. Mr. Coleman, of the Burr Seminary, 
and seconded by Rev. Mr. Nash, General 
Agent of the American Education Society. 


Resolved, That the experience which 
New England has had of the blessings de- 
rived from an educated and pious ministry 
of the gospel, should excite her sons to 
earnest prayer and efforts, that those bles- 
sings may be perpetuated and extended. 


In support of these resolutions, the meet- 
ing was addressed by the gentlemen named. 
The Report follows. 


The Directors of the North Western © 
Branch of the American Education Society, 
in presenting their annual Report, regret 
to state that their hands have not been 
strengthened by the usual munificence of the 
churches. But they would express their 
gratitude to the Head of the church that in 
a world where the prominent trait is selfish- 
ness and sin, he has opened the hearts of 
any to devise liberal things for the pros- 
perity of his kingdom. . It is the natural 
character of man to seek his own, and not 
the things which are Jesus Christ’s. Every 
pulse of holy benevolence, therefore, is 
cause of thanksgiving to God, inasmuch as 
it is proof that the quickening Spirit still 
moves upon the inass of spiritual death. 

Intelligence and moral purity are the two 
only attributes in which we can approximate 
to God. Both of them are unspeakably 
noble attributes. And it is the office of the 
Christian ministry to impart these blessed 
gifts to man. The explicit design of this 
dearest institution of God is first to recal 
the dead to life, and then to promote their 
growth in grace, and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, till they 
know as they are known, and are pure as 
Christ is pure. The preaching of the gospel 
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by men ordained of God, is the grand means 
for the conversion of the world. It isa sine 
qua non in the work of salvation. It is the 
heart which sends the current of life into 


every benevolent enterprise. Let the heart | 


cease to beat, and the whole dependent 


system will be smitten with death. If the | 
efforts, therefore{ to answer the demands | 
for a well-educated and godly ministry, had | 


availed nothing more than to gather and 
cultivate a solitary flower which otherwise 
had been 


“ Born to blush unseen, : 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air,” 


even this would have repaid a thousand fold 
the expended toil and treasure. But many 
such flowers have been gathered from the 
desert, and their sweetness, under the kindly 
hand of the spiritual Gardener, has gone 
forth a savor of life unto life. 

But the little accomplished, seems as 
nothing compared with the magnitude of 
the work which yet remains undone. The 
Secretary of the Parent Society, in his 
Report for 1835, says, from an investigation 
of facts, “* There has not been for the last 
30 years so great a demand for ministers in 
New England as at the present time. Many 
vacant churches exist, and their call is, 
Send us pastors. In the South and West 
‘there is a famine of hearing the word of 
the Lord.’ Between 3 and 4,000 ministers 
are needed to supply the destitute evan- 
gelical churches in this country.” Add to 
this destitution the need of men for our 
numerous colleges, schools, benevolent so- 
cieties, and the foreign service. Deduct 
the numbers fainting and falling prematurely 
under the burden grown too heavy to be 
borne, and how many ministers are this 
moment needed for the world’s conversion ? 
After every effort, this want increases un- 
ceasingly. And the times imperatively 
demand not only a pious, but a highly-ed- 
ucated ministry. Knowledge rapidly in- 
creases, and the teacher must surpass the 
taught. Infidelity, licentiousness, error, the 
wide spread profanation of the Sabbath, in- 
crease in enormity, and must be rebuked 
from an eminence that shall overawe and 
restrain. The spirit of innovation must be 
checked and modified—the nation must be 
turned back to the fountain of truth, and 
persuaded to anoint her eyes with eye-salve 
that she may see—an age characterized 
more by superficial attainments than depth 
of thought, must be taught first to under- 
stand and then to hold fast the form of sound 
words in faith and love which is in Christ 
Jesus. If the world and the church ever 
needed such lights as Baxter, and Howe, 
and Cudworth, and Leighton, to lead them 
on their perilous way, they need them now. 
God has always had a learned ministry. 
The Levites were such. The apostles were 
such. They were taught in the school of 
Christ. Aud if they were illiterate Galileans, 
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they spake with other tongues as the Spirit 
gave them utterance. What unlearned man 
now could write such epistles as those of 
Matthew the publican, or Luke the Evan- 
gelist, or the revelation of John? A pious, 
a learned, a highly-gifted ministry, we must 
have—a ministry that can compel the 
proudest intellect of the unsanctified to 
learn at its feet. 

But how is such a ministry to be ob- 
tained? The Lord of the harvest must 
grant the unspeakable gift, in answer to 
the prayers of the church; but Education 
Societies as a means to this end, have a 
great work to do. 

The Directors of the Society whose an- 
niversary has now returned, feel constrained 
from a survey of the past, and the exigencies 
of the present, to believe that the claims of 
their enterprise have not taken that hold on 
the prayers and sympathies of the churches 
in Vermont, which its importance demands, 
In the second Report of the North Western 
Branch, for 1822, the following statement 
isrecorded. ‘ A reference tothe Treasurer’s 
accounts will show that the donations paid 
into the Treasury during the last year are 
considerably less than those of the year 
preceding. Thus while the number of ben- 
eficiaries has been increasing, the means of 
aiding them are diminished; so that the 
sum now in the Treasury falls more than 
$200 short of the balance at the last annual 
meeting.” For the year 1826 the Treasurer 
reports the amount of donations received 
only $474 65. 

To these confessions of the auxiliary we 
add the testimony of the Parent Society. 
Their Report for 1833 says: ** The auxiliary 
society of Vermont, paid into our Treasury 
during the year nearly as much as has been 
expended within her bounds for beneficiaries. 
This has been effected through the in- 
strumentality of Agents.” The Secretary 
adds that agents are indispensably necessary 
for the raising of funds to aid the Society 
in its operations. But can it be necessary 
for the churches to pay a man for the ex- 
press purpose of telling them their duty in 
this matter? Must charity expend much of 
her means of usefulness in procuring those 
means? Should not the printed documents 
of benevolent societies—their plans—details 
—success—and wants, be sufficient without 
the cost of sending an agent to record their 
claims? We leave this commentary on the 
necessity of agents for the consideration of 
the churches, and present another extract 
from the last Report of the Parent Society. 
(1836.) ‘This auxiliary society (i.e. North 
Western Branch) has abounded in benefi- 
ciaries, but its funds have not increased as 
the importance of the cause required. Within 
its limits 82 young men have been assisted 
the past year. There have been appropria- 
ted to its beneficiaries $4,164 while only 
$2,064 38 have been raised within the 
bounds of the Society. The deficiency of 
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contributions to this object, is probably 
owing to the great efforts which have been 
made in raising subscriptions on behalf of 
the colleges in that State.”” Canthe churches 
in Vermont receive this charitable apology 
conscientiously? If they can it is well. 
But if the consolation it affords, is similar to 
that with which Joseph attempted to comfort 
his brethren in Egypt,—Now therefore be 
not grieved and angry with yourselves,— 
the validity of this apology needs examina- 
tion. 

But we feel constrained, for the truth’s 
sake, to add one thing more. The Treasurer 
of the Parent Society, Mr. Ropes, has for- 
warded the following information, requesting 
it to be laid before the churches. ‘ Vermont 
has drawn —s the whole of the two last 
appropriations from the Parent Society. 
The amount appropriated to Vermont for the 
two quarters noticed, is more than $2,700.” 
We do not know that Vermont is bound to 
support wholly her numerous beneficiaries, 
but so far as furnishing means is concerned, 
she must not have the name of an auxiliary, 
and assume the character of a dependent, 
on the charities of sister churches. The 
amount of funds contributed for the last 
year is not ascertained, as the Treasurer is 
not present, nor is his report forwarded. No 
Report from the Directors was furnished at 
the last annual meeting. This happened 
in consequence of the removal to another 
field, of Mr. Mather, who successfully filled 
the double office of Secretary and Agent. 
That Vermont abounds in men is honorable 
testimony. Men are more valuable than 
money, but funds are also necessary. And 
we humbly submit this statement of facts 
to the churches for prayerful consideration, 
hoping and praying that God, according 
to their ability, will excite them to sustain 
liberally a cause so intimately connected 
with their own good and the conversion of 
the world. 


The following officers were chosen for 
the year ensuing. President, Hon. Samuel 
Prentiss, LL. D.; Secretary, Rev. William 
Mitchell; Treasurer, Elnathan B. Goddard, 
Esq. 


—~p—- 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


Essex Worth. 


Tue Essex North Education Society held 
its Annual Meeting at Haverhill, May 4, 
1836, 

The officers elected for the year, are 
Rev. Gardner B. Perry, President; Rev. 
David T. Kimball, Secretary, and Col. Eb- 
enezer Hale, Treasurer. 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES——ESSEX NORTH. 
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Extracts from the Secretary’s Report 
follow. 


To trace a majestic river to its source, to 
observe its various windings and the rich 
blessings which it pours upon the regions, 
through which it passes, affords inquiring 
minds vast and sublime delight. What 
pleasure does it give the intelligent traveller, 
to explore our own Mississippi! But there 
is a river, the contemplation of which gives 
the Christian superior delight. Not the 
Nile, the Euphrates, nor the Thames. It 
is a river, strong and mighty, which shall 
overflow all its banks, and fill the breadth 
of Immanuel’s land. 

This river is drawn on the map of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. The smallest stream, 
connected with it, will be traced with high 
satisfaction by every friend of God, when 
other rivers shall cease to run, when “ roll- 
ing ocean shall cease to move.” 

The name of this river is Divine Good- 
ness. It originates at an everlasting and 
inexhaustible spring, called Love. Who 
can explore this mighty river? Who can 
number its branches? Who can survey 
the worlds, which it beautifies and en- 
riches? Who can conceive the happiness 
it communicates ? 

It Hows in heaven. Angels drink of its 
waters. Cherubim and Seraphim are re- 
freshed by it. It flows through this world, 
giving subsistence and happiness to all that 
breathe. By it the fowls of heaven have 
their habitations, that sing among the 
branches. By it the wants of man are 
supplied. 

An important branch of the river of Di-: 
vine Goodness is Saving Mercy. This 
connects heaven with earth. This wafted 
the Saviour toour world. This conveyed to 
us the book of life. This has brought im- 
mortal life to millions and millions, who 
were dead in trespasses and sins. This has 
borne ransomed myriads to a happy world. 
It will more and more bless the nations. 
Under its influence many a barren waste 
will smile, many a desert become as the 
garden of the Lord. 

The streams, connected with this river, 
are too numerous to be mentioned. Among 
them are the various benevolent societies 
of the present day. These are not to 
be viewed in opposition to each other. 
They are to be regarded as the streams of 
one and the same mighty river. Their 
influence in a moral view is like the natural 
influence of all the rivers and streams, 
which empty into the Mississippi, on our 
western valley. Is every eye delighted in 
tracing on a map the numerous streains, 
which, after fertilizing each its particular 
valley, commingle their waters, and pour 
them into the same ocean? Far more de- 
lightful is it to the philanthropist to contem- 
plate the various benevolent societies in 
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this and other Christian countries, concur- | try.” 
‘to all the destitute regions of the earth, 


Considering the present want of able and 


ring in promoting the happiness of man. 

To the eye of the true philanthropist, 
they present a prospect unspeakably pleas- 
ant and delightful. ‘The intersection of 
these various streams, is far from exciting 
any unpleasant emotions in him; for all the 
hills, plains, and vallies are far more bene- 
fited, and rendered more beautiful, than 
they could be by a solitary stream, however 
copious its waters, and however grand its 
meanderings.”’ 

In order that our various benevolent soci- 
eties may effect the most good, each of them 
must receive that proportion of public pa- 


tronage, which its comparative importance | 


demands. Take as an example the four 
following: The American Bible Society, 
The American Education Society, and The 
American Home and Foreign Missionary 
Societies. These societies are most inti- 
mately connected. They are all funda- 
mental to the sublime object of sending 
Christianity through the earth. Duly sus- 


ESSEX NORTH. 
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And this is equally true in reference 


devoted ministers, is not the Education So. 
ciety fairly entitled to a patronage, equal on 
an average to that of the several benevo- 
lent societies, that have been named? Has 
this equitable claim been practically allow- 
ed? The proportion, three years ago, stood 
thus: 
| The American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, . . .« « « « 
American Bible Society, . . . « « « 
| American Home Missionary Society, . . 
American Education Society, . . . 


$138,574 
84.958 
68,627 
52,185 
An average of these four Societies, in- 
stead of giving the Education Society 
$52,185, would have given it $84,111. 
|This latter sum, I am happy to state, was 
contributed to it, within about $1,000 in the 
year embraced in the last annual report of 
the Parent Society—the sum for that year 
| being $83,062, a sum more than $25,000 
|larger than had been contributed in any 


tained and balanced, they will effect im- | preceding year: a sum nearly approaching 


mense good. 


Strike either of them out of | the just claims, comparatively speaking, 


existence, and you dry up one of the most/| which this Society has on the public pa- 


copious streains, that water our country 
and the world. Strike out the Education 
Society, and, to change the metaphor, you 
strike from its sphere one of the most 
essential and one of the most brilliant plan- 
ets in our system. Withhold from it a 


proper portion of patronage, and you so 


diminish one of those planets, as to disturb 
the centre of gravity, and introduce fear- 
ful disorder into the system. What can 
the Bible and the Missionary Societies do 
without living men, to expound the Scrip- 
tures, and to preach the gospel in the des- 
titute parts of our country and the world ? 
Is it not as necessary to prepare and furnish 
laborers for the great field, the world, as it 
is to sustain them, when prepared? Is 
there not a loud call from the four winds 
for able and faithful missionaries of the 
cross? Are not the wheels of our Mission- 
ary Societies retarded through want of a 
number of duly qualified men, sufficient to 
keep them in swift and successful motion ? 
The great deficiency of the present day is a 
deficiency of men, to supply the destitute 
churches of Christendom, and to proclaim a 
crucified Redeemer in pagan lands. It has 
been maintained, and the sentiment cannot 
be too deeply impressed—** That the Edu- 
cation Society, considering its relations to 
every other department of benevolent effort, 
is a most essential and important part of the 
system of means, which is, by the blessing 
of God, to effect the conversion of the 
world.” The sentiment has been pro- 
claimed in our great central valley, and is 
now echoing and reéchoing from the Alle- 
ganies and from the Rocky mountains. 
**The western world can be saved from 


| tronage. 

But what shall be done more effectually 
to promote the object of this institution ? 
| 1. Let information be communicated to 
| all the benevolent among us respecting the 
necessity of an increase of ministers, and 
‘respecting the operations of the Education 
Society. 

2. In order to promote the object in view, 
prayer should be offered to God more fre- 
quently and more fervently for an increase 
of faithful and devoted ministers. The fol- 
lowing command of Jesus is too much for- 

‘gotten by his professed friends—Pray ye 
| therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he 
would send forth laborers into his harvest. 
Since it is preéminently the work of God to 
prepare men for the Christian ministry ; 
since he has the hearts of all the young in 
his hands, and can, by his grace, furnish 
them with the most essential qualifications 
for this holy work, and since he will be 
| inquired of for this purpose, all persons of 
piety among us should, as with one heart, 
| beseech the Lord of the vineyard, that he 
| would thrust forth laborers into his vine- 
| yard, 

| 3. The churches should consecrate their 
/ young men, Christian parents should conse- 
crate their pious young sons, and young 
men of piety should cheerfully devote them- 
selves to the work of the ministry. A voice 
‘comes over the ocean, calling upon the 
pious young men of the United States with 
great emphasis, to devote themselves to 
this work. Let them hear and obey this 
voice. Intluenced by a powerful appeal, 
'on the ground of patriotism, on the ground 
ot Protestantism, from regard to the cause 


| 


moral death, and raised to spiritual life and | of Christendom, to the moral condition of 
vigor, only by an entirely devoted minis- | the world, and to their own highest good, 
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Jet them turn aside from worldly pursuits, 
however alluring and however lucrative, 
and devote themselves to the great and 
zood work of saving souls from death, by 
the exercise of the Christian ministry. Let 
the appeal referred to, be read and pon- 
dered by all pious young men in our con- 
nection. Let me catch here and there a 
sentiment of it, and echo it in this part of 
the county. 

Young men of Essex North! I entreat 
you by the present pleasures of piety, and 
by its eternal joys, by your love to your 
race, by the excellence of the gospel and 
by its moral power, by the worth of the 
soul and the price paid for its redemption— 
lentreat you to give your whole hearts to 
religion, and exchange the common pursuits 
of the world for the divine employment of 
saving souls from death, and of preparing 
sons and daughters for glory. Come, using 
your own means for acquiring an educa- 
tion, if you possess them, and receiving 
assistance, if you need it, and tread in the 
luminous paths of King, Perkins, Hall, and 
Munson; one of whom planted the gos- 
pel amid the ruins of Grecian temples, 
another labored with suecess as a solitary 
missionary in the vast Persian empire, and 
another amid the natives of this land by the 
lakes of the North, and the other fell an 
early martyr to the cause of Christ in a 
distant and barbarous island. Come, beloved 
young men, and attach yourselves to the 
kingdom of Christ. Come and help build up 
that kingdom—a kingdom founded on the 
Rock of ages—a kingdom embracing all 
the spiritual worshippers of God, all the 
humble and faithful followers of the Lamb 
—a kingdom governed by laws of kindness 
and of love—a kingdom which is to appear 
with so much glory on earth, that even the 
sun will be ashamed and the moon con- 
founded on account of its superior splendor ; 
and which, in its heavenly state, will be 
rising in beauty and glory forever and ever. 
Come. young men, formed by your Creator 
for active usefulness, come and attach your- 
selves to that kingdom; come helpin itserec- 
tion; come share in its present blessings, 
and in its everlasting felicities and glories. 

—>——- 
Franklin Auziliary. 


THe annual meeting of the Franklin 


Auxiliary Education Society, was held in| 


Conway, Oct. 14, 1835, and the following 


officers, who constitute the Board of Direc- | 


tors, were chosen. 


Hon. Sylvester Maxwell, Esq. President; | 


Joseph Avery, Esq. Vice President; Rev. 
B. F. Clarke, Secretary; Mr. Wm. Elliot, 
Jr. Treasurer; Col. Ansel Phelps, Auditor; 
and Rev. Moses Miller, and Rev. M. G. 
Wheeler. 


VOL. IX. 
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AUXILIARY. 


| Extracts from the report follow. 


The Directors of the Franklin Auxiliary 
Education Society present in their report, 

Ist. A brief history of the society. 

It was organized in Conway, Sept. 9, 
| 1817, under the name of the ‘* Charitable 
| Society, instituted by the Franklin Associa- 
tion of Ministers.” The leading object of 
this society, was to raise and appropriate 
| funds for the education of pious young men 
of talents and indigence, for the gospel 
ministry. It was supposed that a considera- 
' ble fund might be raised by the sale of books 
|promised by Rev. John F. Schermerhorn ; 
nothing of consequence, however, has been 
realized from that source. The society col- 
| lected its funds principally from individuals 
' who became members by paying $100 a 

year, from cent societies, and from con- 
tributions made in several congregations 
‘connected with the society. 

There was paid into the treasury during 
| the Ist vear $34 46; 2d year 182 48; 3d 
| year 15 75; 4th year 90 26; 5th year 56 93; 
| Gth year 32 93; 7th year 10 28; 8th year 
|12 76; 9th year 11.00; 10th year 7 94; 
| 11th year 4.00; 12th year 5 00; 13th year 
/0 00; 14th year 103 00; 15th year 309 42; 
| 16th year 101.96; 17th year 98 21. Total 
|in 17 years $1,076 38. 

The society was unconnected with any 
lother previous to Aug. 18, 1830, when it 
| became auxiliary tothe American Edueation 
/Society. it had then collected, during 13 
| years, S464 21, a little less than $36 a year; 
ior, if we omit the 2d year, the average 
annual collections made in this county by 
this society, to carry forward this part of 
Christian benevolence, amounts to $23 474! 

The money thus collected was appro- 
| priated to 12 young men—7 of whom have 
/entered the ministry—6 are now, or have 

been, settled pastors—some of them occu- 
| pying very important posts on the walls of 
Zion. Two of the beneficiaries were com- 
pelled by ill health to leave college—one 
deceased between his classical and theo- 
logical studies, a youth of much promise— 
one now in the study of theology, expecting 
to labor among the heathen, and one has 
already requested the privilege of restoring 
to the society what had been granted him. 

If then, we look at what was done by 
this society while it stood alone and in its 
feebleness, we shall not say it has labored 
in vain. If only that beneficiary whose 
| earthly race was so short, had been cherished 
by this society, surely its labors had not 











} 





been in vain. 
| We have no doubt that some immortal 
| souls will acknowledge him as instrumental 
| in their salvaiion, and a flourishing literary 
institution on the shore of Erie, founded 
chiefly by his persevering and self-denying 
agency, will long cherish his memory with 
tender and grateful affection. To another 
of our beneficiaries is committed the care 
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of a church numbering about twice as 
many souls as dollars were paid into our 
treasury during the 12 first years of its 
operations. Of other beneficiaries, located 
in different States of the Union, particulars 
are not known. 

Since the union of this society with the 
American, we have been greatly aided by 
agents sent us by the Parent Society. The 
year previous to that union nothing is re- 
ported as collected—the following year more 
than $100, the next over $300.—The two 
folluwing years, attention was directed more 
particularly to another method of accoin- 
plishing the same work, and less was done 
fur our society. But we are now permitted 
to rejoice in the substantial evidence, that 
our society has a sure hold on the affections 
of the benevolent, as appears, 

2ndly. By the present state of the so- 
ciety. 

And here it should be remarked, that the 
Secretary of our society has been recently 
removed from his connection with this 
county, and the circumstances connected 
with that event, have doubtless prevented 
him from accomplishing so much for this 
society as he otherwise would have done. 
Most of the churches were visited in the 
spring by an agent of the Parent Board ; 
from most of them returns have been made, 
which show that they are taking a deeper 
interest in the cause. They show that the 
fields already white, have been viewed by 
the eye of faith, and that many have resolved 
to send forth laborers to gather in the harvest. 
When men are willing to give their money 
to aid in an enterprise which has been 
obliged to face much opposition, it shows 
that they see duty and feel obligation, which 
assures us of ultimate success. It is be- 
lieved that no religious enterprise now 
before this community is indebted for its 
present prosperity, more exclusively to fixed 
religious principle than that of our society. 
It is believed that most who give to our 
funds, give because they are assured, “ It 
has pleased God by the foolishness of preach- 
ing to save them that believe ;” and they 
feel a deep conviction that there are many 
young men whom God has endowed with 
talents and grace, and whom he has com- 
mitted to them to be educated for the 
service of the ministry. Believing that the 
society is based in the hearts of the friends 
of Christ, we have strong confidence that 
objections against it will have less and less 
influence. We would notice, 

3dly. An objection which hinders good 
men from contributing to the funds of our 
society. 

The course prescribed to beneficiaries, 
some think too long. They are unwilling 
that young men whose hearts burn to be 
in the field, should be compelled to consume 
so much time in preparation for labor. 
That some self-taught men have entered 
on the work of the ministry with distin- 
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guished success, almost immediately after 
their conversion, may be true. But these 
are the exceptions, not the general rule, 
There was but one Paul, while the 12 other 
Apostles must be trained under the personal 
instructions of the Saviour during most of 
the time of his ministry, before they were 
commissioned to go and teach all nations, 
and this, too, though they had the gift of 
tongues and miracles for their credentials, 
Young men of right spirit and suitable 
forethought, will not be in haste to enter 
the ministry before they are furnished for 
their work. Prudent and thinking men 
will not encourage them to do it, before 
they have considered well whether the 
amount of labor done, will be proportioned 
to the number of men employed, with 
whatever preparation for service they have 
entered the field. They will pause and ask 
themselves, “‘Is a seven or a nine years’ 
course needful to fit a young man for the 
employment of a mechanic, and is a shorter 
time sufficient for a preparation for the 
work of the ministry?” they will ask * Shall 
we require more professional knowledge 
to manage our legal concerns and to take 
care of the health of our children, than to 
guide our inquiries about eternity and attend 
to the state of their souls?” The signs of 
the times surely call for men who can put 
on the whole armor of God, who have 
learned to give not an uncertain sound, who 
have been accustomed to discriminate be- 
tween truth and error, and to make a dif- 
ference between the precious and the vile. 
4th. Collections for the year now closed. 
The Directors are happy to announce 
that $435 92, have been collected during 
the year now closed, the items of which 
may be seen in the Treasurer’s report. 
This is a much larger sum than has ever 
before been collected by this society in one 
year. It falls but little short of the whole 
amount collected during the 13 first years 
of the society, before it was connected with 
the Parent Society. We will be grateful to 
God and be encouraged, with the hope that 
future labors in this cause will be more abun- 
dant, and be crowned with more success. 


i 
Strafford County Auziliary, NV. H. 


Tue fifth annual meeting of this Society 
was held at Wolfeborough, June 8, 1836. 
The meeting was opened with prayer by 
the Rev. Joshua Dodge, the report was 
read by the Secretary, and addresses were 
made by Rev. Messrs. Young, Willey, and 
Clarke. 

The officers for the following year are Hon. 
William Badger, President; Rev. Alvan 
Tobey, Secretary ; and William Woodman, 
Esq. Treasurer. 
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Report of Rev. Mr. Nash. 


To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 


Ar the time of preparing my quar- 
terly report in April last, I was employ- 
ed in the county of Berkshire, Mass. 
My labors in this county were ended on 
the first Sabbath in May. Without ar- 
rogance I may perhaps be permitted to 
express the opinion, that they were pro- 
ductive of some little good to our cause. 
A respectable amount of funds was col- 
lected in aid of the good work in which we 
are engaged. What I deem of at least 
equal importance, is, that, so far as I can 
judge, an interest was awakened, which it 
may be hoped will cause the people of God 
in future to feel more and to pray more, with 
regard to the supply of our own country 
and the world with such a Christian ministry 
as the times demand. In furnishing such a 
ministry, there is ground to believe that the 
county of Berkshire will ever be ready to 
do its share. I found the college there in 
a healthful and prosperous condition. On 
this institution, the Head of the church has 
hestowed special favor, having made it the 
place where the spirit of Foreign Missions 
had its origin in our country, and having 
often shed down upon it the renewing 
influences of his Spirit. It was most grat- 
ifying to find a large majority of its mem- 
bers connected with the visible church, 
and setting examples of fidelity and zeal in 
their Master’s service. From this fountain, 
we may well hope that streams will con- 
tinue to flow to the ends of the earth, 
which shall make glad the city of our God. 
In one of the churches in Berkshire county, 
ten young men, and in the whole county, 
forty are in a regular course of study pre- 
paratory to the Christian ministry. O could 
all the churches in the land be brought to 
imitate the example here before them, we 
might hope to see the want of Christian 
ministers in time supplied! Would all 
the parents who pray that the kingdom of 
the Redeemer may come, devote their sons 
to him and train them up for the service 
of the sanctuary, the spiritual harvest might, 
at no distant day, be furnished with laborers. 
It should be deeply felt, that every new de- 
gree cf interest in the church on this subject, 
13 one step towards this all-important result. 

During the last six months, I have been 
enabled to continue, with but little interrup- 
tion, in the prosecution of my agency. In 
this time I have attended three annual 
meetings of the larger ministerial bodies in 
New England, and have been present at the 
anniversaries of the State Education Societies 
held at the same time. I have likewise 
assisted at the annual meetings of five 
County Education Societies, and have usu- 
ally presented the object of my agency in 
two or three congregations on each Sabbath, 
and have occasionally presented it on other 
days of the week. Truth however requires 
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me to state, that every attempt to assemble 
a congregation to hear an address on an 
day except the Sabbath, has been so shone 
a failure as to discourage its repetition. 
Alas, that so few Christians have yet learned 
that it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive, and hence most of the spiritual 
family are so slow to place themselves in a 
condition to be reminded of their duty to 
the Lord who bought them! 

On the first of July last, at the request 
of the Directors, I left the former field of 
labor which I had occupied, and removed 
to the State of Massachusetts. The time 
which I have spent in this State has been 
chiefly employed in the county of Essex. 
Hitherto, | have uniformly experienced a 
kind reception and a measure of success 
which is encouraging. But in the midst of 
kindness and success, my heart has been 
often ready to sink, in view of the slow 
progress which we are making in furnishing 
laborers in any proportion to the extent of 
the harvest—in any thing like the numbers 
in which they must be furnished, before our 
own country can be brought under the 
power of the gospel, or the world be con- 
verted to God. And why is this thing so? 
Why are all the aggressive movements of 
the church against the sin and the darkness 
of this world so few and so inefficient? 
Why are the followers of Christ so slow to 
obey his commands—so dull and inactive 
in his service? In saying this I am only 
asking in other words, Why it is so difficult 
to engage the youthful talent and piety of 
the community in the work of the ministry? 
While the other learned professions are full 
to overflowing, and every kind of secular 
business has hands enough to sustain it, 
that office, which is by far the most honor- 
able and the most useful ever sustained by 
man, must be urged on the attention even 
of the friends of the Redeemer, and, in a 
great majority of cases, be urged in vain. 
Godly parents are slow to dedicate their 
promising sons, and pious young men are 
slow to dedicate themselves to the Christian 
ministry. In many instances, the call which 
now comes from all parts of a dying world, 
is by these individuals heard with seeming 
indifference. But why is itso? Have these 
individuals any doubt whether in the Chris- 
tian ministry is full scope for all the capacity 
and all the benevolence of the human 
mind? Do they question whether their 
children or themselves can do more for the 
glory of God and the good of the world, by 
preaching the unsearchable riches of Christ, 
than by engaging in any other employment? 
In many instances, beyond all doubt, they 
are deterred from this most noble and ne- 
cessary service, by a conviction, that to de- 
vote themselves to it, is to renounce the 
hope of that honor which comes from men, 
and that wealth which perishes with the 
using. But why is it, that to a spiritual 
mind these things seem to possess so great 
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value ? and why is it, that by such a mind, 
peace of conscience and the divine approba- 
tion here, and a crown of glory hereafter, 
are regarded as of so little importance? The 


only reply to be made is, that the spirituality | 
of minds which are thus affected, is far | 
slow raie. 


below the proper standard. Most certainly, 
minds thus affected, think far too much of 
things seen and temporal, and too little of 
things unseen and eternal. 

The result of my observation and reflec- 
tion up and down the country, is a strong 
conviction, that before we can hope to see 
the world filled with 
with the influences of the Holy Spirit, and 
with the glory of God, the standard of piety 
in the church must be greatly elevated. 
Christians must love their Redeemer more, 
and the world less. ‘That secularity which 
has come so near to annihilating ail their 
graces, must cease from their minds. They 
must feel more for the glory of God, must 
live nearer to God, and pray with more 
fervency ; they must feel more deeply their 
responsibility to Him who has purchased 
their ransom with his blood, and who ever 
lives to make intercession lor them. Nothing 
can be more paintul, than to observe how 


much greater ts at present the intluence of 


the world upon the church, than of the 
church upon the world. This is only be- 
cause the people of God live so far below 
their duty and their privileges, and there is 
so little consistency between their profession 
and their practice. Hence it is, that the 
Holy Spirit has been for so long time and 
to so great degree withholding his influences 
from the community ; that revivals of reli- 
gion have been so few and of so little power; 
that such multitudes of the enemies of God 
are filling up the measure of their sins, 
and treating even the means of grace with 
entire neglect. How often have I been 
ready to exclaim with a bursting heart, 
When will these things cease to be? Not, 
surely, till Christians feel their obligation 
not to live for themselves, and come nearer 
to the standard of their duty. 

The occasion for prayer that religion may 
be revived in the church is indeed most 
urgent. Tillsuch a reviving is experienced, 
we can have but little hope that the work of 
conversion will be again commenced among 
the ungodly. But without this work the 
operations of the Education Society must, 
at no distant day, be impeded, more by a 
want of proper subjects to be educated than 
of funds to educate them. Wiatever view 
we take of the object or the wants of this 
or of any other benevolent institution, we 
must come to the conclusion, that the great 
thing to be desired and sought, is, the in 
crease of true religion among the people of 
God. He who does any thing to effect this, 
contributes most directly and essentially to 
the extension of the Redeemer’s cause and 
the conversion of the world. Would all 
the followers of Christ fully exemplify their 


REV. MR. MATHER’S REPORT. 


Christian ministers, | 


[ Nov. 


| its present narrow bounds, and a nation be 
‘born in a day. Till there is more piety 


and more prayer in the visible church, the 
operations of Christian benevolence must 


~-<o 
Rev. Mr. Mather’s Report. 


| To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 


Since the annual meeting of the Maine 
Branch of the American Edueation Society, 
in June last, I have directed my labor 
chietly to the eastern section of the State. 
A short time, however, recently, I have 
spent in the county of Somerset, and in at- 
tending the meetings of several of the coun- 
ty conferences. In visiting the church- 
es in the eastern part of the State, every 
thing pertaining to my agency has been 
pleasant. Most of the churches in that 
region are comparatively feeble: they can- 
not do much; yet they are willing to do 
their proportion in sustaining the cause of 
benevolence, and to do cheerfully according 
to their ability. The raising of funds has 
been my immediate object, though not the 
only one which I have had in view in vis- 
iting these churches, nor perhaps the most 
important. Churches which can furnish but 
little money, can often furnish men to be ed- 
‘ucated. ‘To inquire after young men, and, so 
| far as circumstances would render prudent, 
to encourage such as were suitable candi- 
dates for the ministry to devote themselves to 
that work, has appeared to me an object, if 
not of paramount, at least of sufficient im- 
portance to justify constant attention. The 
collection of statistical information respect- 
ing the number, age, qualifications, the 
number who are studying, ete. of the 
young men in these churches, from inquiry 
and examination of church records, has 
received all the attention necessary for 
the attainment of the object, as one of 
considerable importance. One other object 
which I have labored to effect, and by the 
ready co-operation of the pastors success- 
fully, has been a systematic arrangement, 
throughout the State, in regard to the times 
for making the annual collections for the 
Education Society. 

The following is the arrangement made, 
and approved, either by vote of the several 
county conferences, where an opportunity 
has occurred to bring it before them, or, 
where no such opportunity has occurred, 
by the consent of individual pastors. In 
Cumberland county, the months of January 
and February are devoted to this cause; in 
Oxford and Lincoln counties, March and 
April; in Hancock and Waldo, Washington 
and Penobscot, July and August; in York, 
September and October; in Kennebec and 
Somerset, November and December. The 
months of May and June will be devoted 








to general labors for the Society, and in 
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such parts of the State, as circumstances| I informed the gentleman that I neither 
may render necessary to be visited, during | desired nor expected any reward beyond that 
those months. 'of doing a fellow sufferer good—but, at his 

The benefits of such an arrangement are | urgent request, accepted his presents. And 
many and obvious, and its importance has | now, my dear Sir, | know of no way of ap- 
long been felt. | propriating them more agreeable to myself, 

I will only add, that, having visited nearly | than to forward them to you as a token of 
all the churches in the State, and witnessed | grateful remembrance tothe Society whose 
the interest and zeal every where mani-| favors I have received, with a desire that 
fested on the subject of education, I fully | the articles may be appropriated for the 
believe that Maine will not be behind any | benefit of her beneficiaries at Yale, or 
of her sister States of New England, in| Amherst, or elsewhere, as you think best. 
that branch of the cause which relates to | [ send you the gold chain as it is thought it 
the training of her pious, indigent young | may sell fur more at home than here, and 
men for the gospel ministry. the avails of it you can appropriate for the 
benefit of the Society. James Covert, Esq. 


oa . 
ETTER who now returns to New York, kindly 
LE : takes charge of them. 
FROM REV. PETER PARKER, M. D. I have not time to add more. O what a 


Canton, China, April 5, 1836. | cordial is found in the assurance you make, 
“continual intercessions in the churches 
will be offered in your behalf,” unspeakably 
do [ desire them,do I need them. May the 
continued smiles of the great Head of the 
church rest upon your labors and the efforts 
of your Society. Affectionate remembrance 
to all—and believe me, 
Dear Sir, yours in the best of bonds, 


To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 

Dear Brother in Christ,—With peculiar 
emotions, on the 14th Sept. 1835, I received 
the certificate of the American Education 
Society, releasing me from pecuniary obli- 
gations for the present; and the few lines 
accompanying it from your hand, dated July 
17, 1834, in which you say, ** Should Divine 
Providence hereafter, place you in a situa- Perer PARKER. 


tion to aid the Society by refunding the ae 
whole, or a part, of what you have re- Another letter, similar to the one above, 


ceived, and should you meet with no higher | has been received from the Rev. Mr. Parker, 
claims upon your resources, we doubt not accompanied with presents like those men- 


you will be as happy to return something | ,. ; : : 

into our sacred Pons IM as we shall be to tioned, Abe him for Soepeaee rendered, 
receive it.” Yes, my dear Sir, more so, | removing bodily maladies. 
The good providence of God affords me an 
opportunity of evincing, in a slight degree, 
that | have not forgotten a Society which AMERICAN EDUCATION Society. 
shall have both my gratitude and prayers 
while I have breath. 


A wealthy Parsee, resident in Canton, had . i 
for some months been grievously afflicted Tue usual Quarterly Meeting of the 


with a polypus in each nostril, which at Board of Directors of the American Edu- 
times hardly permitted him to breathe | cation Society, was held on Wednesday, 
through them. He applied to me toremove | Qetober 12, 1836. Appropriations for the 
them. I referred him to the physician of 
the residents. He said he had been to him. sae aa: 
] explained to him my situation ; but said | rious institutions, as follows: 











Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 


quarter were made to beneficiaries in va- 





that if the resident physician desired, I Former Ben. New Ben. Total. Am't Ap. 
would assist him, or do it myself. It was|y5 Theol. Sem. 118 9 127 $2,342 
agreed that I should attempt it. The fol- | 93 Colleges, 357. 23 380 6,854 
lowing brief note explains the sequel. 55 Academies, 160 45 205 3,212 
“Rev. Mr. P. PARKER, —_ prong 


“Dear Sir,—As | am infinitely indebted | 93 Institutions, 635 77 712 $12,408 


t , i , , 
packer ate ry eye phen poe Of the above, the Presbyterian Education 


acceptance of the accompanying articles, as | Society made appropriations as follows: 





a trifling token, from Former Ben. New Ben. Total. Am't Ap. 

“S “* Yours, npn si 7 Theol. Sem. 35 4 39 ~ 738 

~~ SHAVUCKSHAW RUSTOMJEE. 10 Colleges, 124 9 133 2,372 

March 10, 1836. 31 Academies, 90 22 112 1,952 
The articles are as follows:—two half} — — —_ —— 

pieces of fine grass-cloth handkerchiefs— | 48 Institutions, 249 35 2384 $5,062 


one large piece of silk handkerchiefs— 


twenty pieces of nankeen cloth—and a . 
watch-guard of pure gold. from the Western Education Society at 


No returns for this quarter were received 
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Cincinnati. Had there been, the amount 
of appropriations would have been much 
larger. 

The Rev. John K. Young and the Rev. 
Joseph Emerson, have been appointed to a 
temporary agency in behalf of the American 
Education Society—the former to labor in 
New Hampshire, and the fatter, in Vermont. 
Mr. Young has been very favorably known 
for some years past as a minister of the 
gospel at Meredith Bridge, N. H. and seven 
years since he performed a very acceptable 
agency for the Society in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. Mr. Emerson finished his 
theological course of study at Andover in 
1835, and has, till within a month, been 
preaching to very good acceptance in the 
Middle States. Confidence is entertained 
that both these gentlemen will ably, pru- 
dently and successfully accomplish their 
agencies. 














FUNDS. 


Receipts ofthe American Education Society, from 
July 13th, to the Quarterly Meeting, Oct. 
12, 1836. 


INCOME FROM FUNDS 
AMOUNT REFUNDED 


LEGACY, from Thomas Smith and Thomas Parsons, 

Esqs. Exec’rs. of the will of Mr. Normand Sm th, 

Jr. late of Hartford, Ct. deceased 00 
Fr. Rev. John Todd and Rev. Jas. Howe, Trustees 

under the will of Mr. Samuel Stone, late of 

Townsend, Mass. deceased F 00 
Canton, China, Rev. Peter Parker, two gold chains, 

valued at 00 


1,043 75 
2,288 15 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


Surro.ik« Counry. 
[Hardy Ropes, Esq. Boston, Tr.] 


Boston, Bowdvin St. Soc, by Mr. James Haughton 215 90 


BaRNsTaBLe County. 
[Dea. Joseph White, Yarmouth, Tr.] 
Falmouth, ‘‘ North Falmouth Ladies’ Working Soc."’ 
by Miss Elizabeth Nye, Tr. balance to const. Rev. 
Daniel D. Tappan an Hon. Mem. (‘The $20 ac- 
knowledged in August, was for the same object, 
by the same Soc.) 


Essex County Sours. 
[David Choate, Esq. Essex, Tr.] 


Beverly, (U; 
const, 


T,) individ. in part, to 
ev. John Foote an Hon. 
Mem. 23 73 
Rev. Mr. Abbott's Soc. 74 55—98 30 
Boxford, (E. P.) Soc. of Rev. John Whitney, 
to const. him an H, M. 
Danvere, (S. P.) Rev. Mr. Cowles’s Suc. 
Easez, iniivid. by Rev. R. Crowell 
Gloucester, West Parish, 
Sandy Bay, 83 69 
: Harbor, Evang. Ch. 30 43—124 12 
Hami!ton, coll. in addition to 12 64 before 
acknowledged 2 36 
Ipswich, (S. P.j ann. coll. fora Temp. Schol. 75 00 
ynn, Rev. Parsons Cooke’s Soc. in part 73 64 


40 00 
105 18 
76 73 
10 00 





FUNDS. 


Marblehead, Fem. Ed. Soc. by Mrs. 8. W. 
Cezzens, Tr. 

Salem, Tabernacle Soc. in part, by 
Mr. Ferdinand Andrews 

Rev. Dr. Emerson’s Soc. by Dea. D. 
Lang 

Saugus, individuals 

Topsfield, Hon. N. Cleaveland, to 
const. Hon. Membs. Rev. Elisha 
Lord Cleaveland, of New Haven, 
Ct. and Rev. James Frisbie Mc- 
Ewen, Topsfield, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. McEwen’s Soc. 


The following sums collected in 1835, 
have just been received, viz. 


Gloucester, Harbor, Rev. Mr. Porter’s Soe. 
bal. of collect. 
Ipswich, (S. P.) 
fiddleton, Rev. Mr. Jefferd’s Soc. 
Topsefleld, Rev. Mr. McEwen’s Soc. 


00 
0U— 130 


1,133 06 
(The above by Rev. Ansel Nash, Agt.] 


Essex County Nortn. 
(Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 


Amesbury, Rev. Mr. Towne’s Soc. 
ers (S. Par.) 111 03. Weat Par. , 


25 00 
26 03 
13 75—139 78 
40 


48 25 
13 21 


Teachers’ Seminary, in part to const. 
Rev. A. R. Baker an Hon. Mem. 

Bozford, Fem. Char. Soc. 

Bradford, (W. P.) sutec. in part 

Pufeld, individuals in part 

ewburyport, Mrs. Sarah Pettingill, 
by Rev. Mr. Dimmick 

Ladies’ Miss. and Educa. Soc. by Miss 
H. Clark, Tr. 

Circle of Industry, by Miss Mary C. 
Greenleaf, Tr. 14th semi-ann. pay’t 
for Newburyport Ladies’ ‘Temp. 
Schol. which completes the Scho). 

Mrs. ae to const. herself 


50 00 
5 62 


37 50 
an H. M. 100 00 

Mr. Stephen Gomez, Ist pay’t fer a 

Temp. Schol. 75 00—268 12—499 30 


Franxkuin County. 
[Mr. William Elliot, Jr. Greenfield, Tr.} 


Ashfield, Ladies’ Asso. 

Buckland, Ladiea’ Ed. Soc. 
Gentlemen’s do. 

Charlemont, \st Parish, Ladies’ Assoc. 
Deerfield, Mrs. Mindweli Goodhue 
Shelburne, Ist Cong. Soc. 

Ladies’ Ed. Soc. 

Warwick, Trinitarian Ch. 


Hamesuire County. 
[Hon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.]} 


Amherst, Ladies’ Sewing Soc. by Miss Han- 
nah Shepard, Tr. 

Middlefield, Coi. David Mack, by Rev. Dr. 
Cogswell, $40 of which to const. Rev. 
Jobu H. Bisbee an H. M. 


15 00 


Mippvgsex County. 
Newton, Dea. Benjamin Eddy 


SoutH Conrerence oF CHURCHRS, 
Mrippiesex County. 
{Mr. Patten Johnson, Southboro’, Tr.} 


Southboro’, Rev. Mr. Follett’s Ch. 16 05 7 
Ree’d fr. the ‘I'r. Mr. Johnson 20 0WW—-36 05—38 09 


Norro.k Counry. 
[Rev. John Codman, D. D. Dorchester, Tr.] 


Rorbury, Soc. of Rev. John S. C. Ab- 
bott, by Dea. Kittredge 

Spring St. Soc. to const. Rev. Christo- 
pher Marsh an H. M. 40 00—146 00 

Sharon, Soc. of Rev. J. Cummings 7 00 

Wrentham, Fem. Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Esther 


Whiting, Tr. 39 00—192 00 
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Outp CoLonry. 
(Col. Alexander Seabury, New Bedford, Tr.] 


rtmouth, individuals 12 50 
= Mr. Richmond's Soc. 8 00——20 50 
Fairhaven, Fem. Ed. Soc. 42 2 
Rev. Mr. Gould’s Society 12 00 


Bequest of Mise Mary Sprague, by 


Hon. Nath’! 8.8 ner, Exec’r 100 00—154 25 


New Bedford, Rev. Mr. Robert’s Soc. 


by Mr. Joshua Bowker 46 50 
Society of Rev. Mr. Holmes, 1835 60 00 
N wth Cong. Soc. 1836 60 00—166 50 
Nantucket, Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc, 40 00 
Rochester, Matteposset, a Lady 1 00 
Rev. Mr. Utiey’s Soc. 7 60 
South Ch. 10 25 
Rev. Mr. Robbins’s Soc. : 14 
Wareham, Rev. Mr. Nott’s Society 
PirvmMoutH County. 

[Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, Tr.} 
Plympton, Rev. Mr. Dexter’s Soc. by Dea. 

ulipus 
Do. do. by Rev. T. Boutelle, of Plymouth 





Worcester County Soutu. 
{Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, T'r.] 


Uxbridge, by Rev. David A. Grosvenor 


Worcester County Norta. 
(Dea. Justus Ellingwood, Hubtardston, Tr.) 


Barre, Evang. Soc. by Mr. H. P. Woods 44 67 
25 00-69 67 


$8,326 86 


Westminster, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Mann 


MAINE BRANCH. 


(Prof. Samuel P. Newman, Brunewick, Tr.) 


Bath, William Richardson, Eaq. 
Brooks, Dea. Thomas Sawyer 
Brookville, 

Belfast, Cong. Ch. and Society 
Bucksport, do. do. 


Bristol, do. do. 
Bloomfield, do. do, 21 68 
Willixm Soule Phillips 1 0v—- 


Biddeford, \st Cong. Ch. and Soc. 17 19. 2d do. 3 88 

Camden, Cong. Ch. and Soc. of which $40 is to const. 
their pastor, Rev. Nathaniel Chapman, an Hon. 
Mem. of A. E. 8. 

Castine, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 

Calais, do. do. 

Cherryfield, a Friend 

Dennysville, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 

East Machias, Cong. Ch. and Soc. of which $40 is to 
const. their pastor, Rev. Thomas T. Stone, an Hon. 
Mem. of A. E. S. 

Eastport, Cong. Ch. and Soc. to const. Rev. Elijah 

ellogg, of Portland, an Hon. Mew. of A. E. 8. 

Forcroft, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 

Guilford, 

Hampden, of which $30 is to const. their pastor, Rev. 
Silas Baker and his wife, L. M. of Penobscot Co. 
Aux, Soc. 

Lubec, individuals 2 79. Dr. H. G. Balch 10 

Machias, Cong. Ch. and Soc. of which $40 is to const. 
their pastor, Rev. Stephen D. Ward, an Hon. Mem. 
of A. E. 8. 

Machias Port, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 

Menson, do. do. 

Norridgewock, do. do. 

Pembroke, Dea. Bela Wilder 2 00. Mr. Elen. Chick- 
ering 1 00 

Perry, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 

Robinston, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 

Strong, do. do. subs. in part 

Saco, do. do. 

Fem. Ed. Soc. by Miss Susan Hayes 

Fem. Sewing Circle, by Miss Olive King 

Class in Sabbath School 

A Friend, earned on the 4th of July 

Sedgwick, 

Topsham, Mre. Betsey Perkins 

West Prospect, Cong. Ch. and Society 

Linco'n County, Aux. Ed. Soc. coll. at annual 


_ meeting 
Paid in by the Treasurer 
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Washington Co. Aux. Ed. Soc. coll. at annua! 
meeting 63 


g7z7 40 





[The preceding by Rev. W. L. Mather, Agt.) 


The following returns were made to the Rooms, fro 
Branch, out of season, and were consequently aot notic 
previous numbers of the Journal. 


Alna, Cong. Ch. and Society 

Baldwin, Rev. N. Emerson 

Bridgeton, Cong. Ch and Soc. 

fY rg, do. do. 

Mr. Warren, toward L. M. 

Hiram, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 

Harrison, do. do. 

New Gloucester, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 

North Yarmouth, do. do. 

North Bridgeton, cont. 

Newcastle, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 

Portland, Ladies of 2d Cong. Ch. and Soc. of which 
$i is to const. their pastes, Rev. Joseph Vail, an 
jon. Mem. of A. E. 8. 


gs 


ss 
r 

S-28Se Ral? 

ses2ases sse Ff 


75 vo 
Poland, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 9 12 
Sana, do. do. 8 75 
Standish, Rev. Mr. Tenney 2 00 
Turner, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 6 40 
Thomaston, do. do. 39 03 
Warren, Benevolent Soc. in part 10 00 
Waldoboro’, Cong. Ch. and . in part 14 75 
Wiscasset, do. do. 10 57 
g113 63 
[The above by Rev. W. L. Mather, Agt.] 
Brunewick, subscription 33 07 
Freeport, Cong. Ch. and Soc. ¢ 
Topsham, do. do. to const. Dea. William 
Kilisa L. M. 
e504 83 
NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
[Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.) 
Claremont, Soc. of Rev. Tertius D. Southworth, of 

which $40 is to const. him an H. M. by Mr. Jo 

siah Stevens 45 00 
Dover, Ladies’ Benevo. Suc. by Miss Elizateth C. 

Wheeler, Tr. 35 00 
Hillsboro’, Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc. by Miss Sarah Gil- 

bert, Tr 13 17 
Peterboro’, Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc. by Miss Sophia Pinne 7 57 
Plymuuth, Fem. Asso. by William Green, Esq. 19 27 
Rochester, Ladies’ Asso. 16 29 

Merrimack County. 
[Dea. James Moulton, Tr.] 
Boscawen, Mr. Abie! Gerrish 2 00 
Contributions 26 45—-24 45 
Bradford, Mr. Samuel! Shattnck 1 50 
Chichester, Rev. Rufus A. Putnam, 2d annual 

installment 5 00 
Canterbury, individuals, $14 of which is bal. 

to const. Rev. Mr. Patrick an H. M. 23 50 
Concord, \.adies of the Soc. of Rev. Nath’l 

Bouton, on acco. of the Bouton Temp. 

Schol. 50 00 
Dunbarton, Mrs. Jane Harris 5 00 
Franklin, Ladies’ Asso. 10 00 
Henniker, Yo. Men's Ed. Soc. 10 00 
Rev. J. Scales 5. Hon. J. Darling 5 lv 60 
Dea. Pilebury 5. Mr. A. Comer 5 10 00 
Mr. E Goult 3. Mr. L. Colby 3. P. 

Eaton, Esq. 3 9 00 
Mr. J. Whitcomb 1 00 
Miss Mary Darling, by her Father 5 W0—45 00 
Loudon Village : oe! : = 
Northfield, Kev. Liba Conant 
Warten, individuals 5 2%6—I175 70 
Epsom, in part, to const. Rev. Francis P. Smith a L. 

M. of N. H. Branch 11 @ 
Franklin, contribution ‘i y 7 70 
Mr. Jacob Trussell, in part, to const. himeeli « 

L. M. of the Geaney Soc. 5 00—-12 70 
Meredith Bridge, Rev. Jown K. Youn 5 00 
Northfield, individuals 9 12. Dr. EB. Hart ' 10 12 
Pittsfield, individ. to const. Rev. Jonathan Cur 

tis a L. M. of Merrimack Co. — - 15 00 

ohn L. Thorndike, Esq. in part to const. him- 
’ selfal, M. of Co. tec. R Be 5 00—-20 00 

Salisbury, Individuals, to const. Kev. D- 
jemi F. Foster a L. M. of N. H. Branch 30 26 
g101 14 


[The above by Rev. John K. Young, Agt.] 
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15 64 
150 00 

50 00-215 64 
75 00 


250 00~325 
500 = 


30 00 

20 G0O—100 09 
100 0 
<00 00 
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Central Pree. Ch. Mon. Con. coll. 

Fr. William J. Buck, on acc’t. 

Fr. Charles Williama 

Mercer St. Ch. tr. Charles Butler and Lady 
Fr. Anson G. Phelps, Esq. 

Bleecker St. Ch. tr. Gerard Hallock 

00 Fr. George D. Phelps 

= Fr. Marcus Wilbur ead 

( ole Tr a ° f . i 

ll hester, (Del. Co.) fr. Miss Sarah Downs 


NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 
[Elnathan B, Goddard, Esq. Middlebury, Tr.) 


eee 


i 
Ram 


Bennington, Anna Webster 
Corinth, Kev. Isaac P. Lowe, to const. himself 
an H. M, 40 
Mr. Ezra Green 50 cts. Mr. Nicholas Hale 1 1 
Dea. Andrew McFarland 1 
Mr. Calvin Carpenter (ali by Mr. Lowe) 00 | New Jersey, fr. a friend 
Guilford, Miss Charlotte Field 00 | West. Ed. Soc. N. Y. fr. Ladies’ Ben. Soc. 
Norwich, South Society, by Dea. Jacob Burton 14 56 | Pr. H. H. Seely e, a dona. 
Refunde i by a Beneficiary of this Br. who was eon- Utica Agency, by J. W. Doolittle, Tr. 
nected with it betore its union with the Parent Brick Ch. fr. El: Goodwin 
Soc. Duane St. Ch. fr. J. G. Nelson 
Orange Co. Auz. Ed. Soc. fr. G. Morgan Fr. Williarn M. Halsted 


“ Fr. J. W. Leavitt 
Windham Co. Fr. R. Leavitt 
[Mr. N. B. Williston, Tr.] Fr. C. O. Halsted 

Brattleboro’, Rev. Mr. Walker’s Soc. 
Rev. Mr, Stark's Soc. 
New/fane, Kev. Mr. Griswold’s Soc. 
Putney, a colt. 
Wardsboro’, Rev. Mr. Tufts’s Society 
Westminster, (E. P.) 
Collected at ann. meeting 


[The following by Rev. Ansel Nash, Agt.] 


Bennington, 1st Cong. Soc. 29 il 
Hartford, North Soc. Fem. Ed. Soc. 18 32 
A collection 11 12-29 44 | 


~ 


a 


em 
« 


100 00 

100 00—200 09 
08 09 
73 00 


93 00 
6 44 


106 00 
600 00 
200 60 
200 00 
600 00O— 
1,700 00 
150 00 
300 00 
110 00 
254 256—814 25 
159 00 
500 0 
4 65 


85 00 
16 50—101 50 
3 13 


18 00 
9 56 


371 
10 76—146 66 


Brooklyn, \st Ch. fr. D. Wesson 
Fr. Fisher How 
Fr. Yo. Men’s Ed. Soc. 
Fr. 2d Pres. Ch. 

trat Free Ch. fr. Cornelius Baker 
Allen St. Ch. fr. R. F. Haines, in part 
Wendall, Mass. fr. Ladies’ Assoc. 
Bowery Pres. Ch. fr. William W. Chester 
Fr. Lemuel Brewster 500 Ou 
Fr. Dr. A. W. Ives 20 00—770 00 
New York, Fem. Mon. Con. Mrs. O. Eastman, Tr. Iz 41 
Brainard Ch. tr. Joseph Brewster 500 00 


250 00 


20 00 





Manchester, « coll. 
Norwich, North Soc. 
Pavwlett, 1st Cong. Soc. 
Perkingpille, individuals 
Royalton, Yo. Ladies’ Circle of Industry 
Collection in Cong. Soc. 
Sharon, Cong, Ch. 
Thetford, \st Cong. Soc, 
Waits field, a collection 
Williamstown, an individual 
Woodstock, Cong. Soc. 


CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 





Newark, ‘r. Mr. Lemasena, 
Phillipsburg, (Orange Co.) fr. William Phillips, in 
part, Life Director 
Catskill, fr. Oren Day and Lady 
Coll. Pres. Ch. 
Fr. Mrs. Ruth Cook 
Fr. Charles Sturtevant 
Fr. Michael Grimes 
Centra! Pres. Ch. fr. Jacob Kushaw 
Mon. Con. collect, Aug. 
Do. additional 
Do. September 
West. Ed. Soc. Auburn 
Do. do, 
Union Ch. fr. William A. Coit 
Esser, N. Y. fr. Pres. Ch. 
Fair Haven, Ct. fr. Ch. and Cong. 


50 00 
150 00 
60 60 
25 00 
10 00 

3 OU—248 00 
62 50 
23 60 


50 
30 70—I117 30 
650 00 


ba 


Second Avenue Ch. fr. William E. Dodge 
Malden, N. Y. by Rev. John N, Lewis 
Refunded by W. Norton 

Allen St. Ch. tr. David Magie, Jr. 

| Phila. Ed. Soc. by G. W. McClelland 
F'r. New Jersey, by Rev. E. Phelps, Agt. 


[Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, T'r.] 


ee 
> he 


Andover, Ladies’ Benev. Asso. by Miss A. White 
Barkhampsted, coll. in Cong. Soc. by Rev. Mr. Gould 
Bolton, two Ladies, by Rev. William Ely 

Canaan, Miss Alice Loveland, by Mr. H. H. Wood- 


vam ot. 
ete 


2 


bridge 

Colebrook, a coll. by Rev. A. Nash, Agt. 

East Windsor, Ladies’ Sewing Soc. 8th district, by 
Mis. A. C., Stiles, Tr. 

Fuir field, Ist Ch. and Soc. by Mr. 8. A. Nichols 

Granby, sundry individ. by Mr. Bentley 

Hartford, a friend, by Rev. W. W. Turner 

Hadiyme, by Rev. A. Nash 

Manchester, a coll. in part, by Rev. A. Nash 

Newington, Fem. Benevo. Soc. 

New London, Ladies’ Asso. by T. S. Perkins 

North Guilford, individ. $40 of which is to const. Rev. 
Zolva Whitmore an Hon. Mem. by Rev. 8S. H. 
Rildel 

Somers, a collection, by E. Pease, Jr. 

Saybrook, a collect. in lst Soc. by Amos Sheffield 


The following are the particulars of receipts into 
the ‘I'r. of the Litchfield Co. Aux. Ed. Soc. from Jan, 
to May, 1836; 402 54 of which, were ecknowledged 
in the August Journal, and the resiiue in preceding 
numbers, viz. 


Goshen, \st Soc. 18 05 

** South Farms 31 00—-49 05 
Harwinton, a collect. $410 of which to const. 

Rey. Richard M. Chipman an Hon. Mem. 40 87 
Litchfield Soc. 9 55 
Mr. John Scovill, to const. himselfa L. 

M of the Co. Soc. 

Norfolk, Rev. Joseph Eldredge 
New Preston, individuals 
Plymouth, a collection 

Sharon, Ist Soc. 

Torringford Soc. 

Woodbury, ( North,) individ. 
Ladies’ Circle of Industry 
Woodbury, (South,) 


30 W0—-89 55 
100 00 
36 U1 
131 62 
83 03 
50 00 

47 65 

5 00—-52 65 
36 00 


$673 83 
PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION SOCIETY, 
[Oliver Willcox, Esq. New York, T'r.] 


Murray St. Ch. fr. EF. M. Morgan 3c0 00 
Fr. Samuel G. Wheeler 200 00—500 00 








Poughkeepsie, \st Pres. Ch. coll, in Ch. 
Fr. R. C. Andrus 
Fr. 8. C. D. Raymond 
Fr. J. Boccene 
Fr. Monthly Concert 
Tabernacle Ch. by Rev. William Patton 
Bowery\Ch. by Mr. Bull— 
Fr. Mr. Failes 2. Mr. Patten 1 
Fr. Mr. Fanning 
Aibany, by Rev. Mr, Patton, fr. second church 755 00 
Fr. tourth Ch. in part 49 66—804 66 
Catskill, tr. James Millard, by Dr. Porter 10 Ov 
Platisburg, tr. Yo. Ladies, the avails of articles sold at 
a Misses Fair 


$10,441 12 


ILLINOIS BRANCH. 
[John P. Wilkinson, Esq. Jacksonville, Tr.] 


Peoria, Mr. Aaron Russel!, by Dea. Proctor of Boston 30 00 


Whole amount received $21,335 39. 


Clothing received during the quarter ending 
Oct. 12, 1836. 


Andover, Ct. Ladies’ Benevo. Asso. by Miss E. White, a bun- 
dle, valued at $9. 
Boston, Mrs. Christian Ba ker, shirts, socks, and 6 yds. of flan- 
nel, valued at §12. a 
Grafton, Mass. Ladies’ Sewing Circle, by Rev. Mr. Wilde, 
pastor, 22 shirts and LL bosoms. 

Medfield, Fem. Chir. Soc by Miss Sarah F. Ellis, a box con- 
taining lL comfortable, 1 bedquilt, 1 pr. sheets and pillow 
ences, | pr. worsted hose, 3 pr. woollen do. 4 shirts, 3 col- 
ars, 3 bosoms. 

Peterborough, N. H. Fem. Aux. Soc. a box of clothing valued 
at $8 36. 

Row'ey, Ms. fr. Social Reading Soe. a bundle valued at $4. 
South Cornwall, Ct. fr. small neighborhood, by Miss Sarah 
Swift, Sec. & Tr. 3 collars valued at $1. 
West Boscawen, N. U1. Ladies’ Fil. Soe. by Mies Lucy E- 

Price, 12 shirts, 11 collars, and 7 pr. socks. 
Canton, Chins, 2 boxes of nankeens, &c., by Rev. Peter 
Parker, Missionary at that piace. 
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